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ARMY EXCHANGES IN EUROPE 
BY MAJ. GEN. A. R. BOLLING 
Theater Chief of Special Services 

Hq., Frankfurt, Germany. 
FTER operating as a separate service 
for several years, the Army Exchange 

Service in the European Theater was 

placed under the Theater Chief of Special 

Services in March of this year. This move 
was made by Thea- 
ter Headquarters to 

end 1 consolidate allied 

- staff sections. 

f The ABS at this 
time is serving a 
| dual role. Continu- 
| ing its wartime mis- 
|sion of providing 
‘items for the sol- 
| diers’ comfort and 
pleasure on a week- 
ly basis to unit PX’s, 
it is, at the same 
time, expanding its 
merchandising pro- 
gram to take care 
of the families of 
the Army of Occu- 
pation. 

Col. Thomas R. Phillips, former Assis- 
tant Chief of Staff, G-1, for the now in- 
active Theater Service Forces headquar- 
ters, heads the Army Exchange Service, 
which maintains its headquarters in the 
former I. G. Farben factory administra- 
on building in Hoechst, a suburb of 
Frankfurt-on-Main. 

From the standpoint of volume AES has 
always been big business and, despite the 
dwindling troop strength in the European 
Theater, remains big business. At top 
troop strength soldiers spent over $20,- 
000,000 in one month ; however, today the 
troops find enough desirable items on ex- 
change counters to spend $10,000,000 
monthly. 

In comparison with one year ago when 
he was spending only six dollars a month 
in his PX, the average soldier in the thea- 
ter is spending $18.00 monthly, according 
to present sales figures. This rise in aver- 
age expenditure has been accomplished 
through a gradual increase in commodi- 
ties throughout the theater. When the sup- 
ply of an item is sufficient to warrant an 
enlarged ration, it is immediately offered. 
Cigarettes are a good example of this 
System. 

: During the 1944-45 winter campaign in 
Europe various causes reduced the ciga- 
rette supply to a minimum. The ration to 
rear area troops at that time was cut to 
two packages a week. When the supply 
Was again assured, this ration went up 
'o seven packages weekly. After VE-Day, 
It rose to ten packages. At present, in an 
effort to balance brand stocks in depots, 
an additional two packages are offered in 
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Gen, Bolling 





Plan Revision of Army 
System of Promotion 


The War Department is making a com- 
plete review of the system of officer pro- 
motion in the Army and considering 
means for a more effective procedure of 
eliminating incompetent and undesirable 
personnel. 

Legislation on the promotion system 
will be introduced by the War Depart- 
ment as soon as present studies are com- 
pleted. 

Also planned for the immediate future 
is a thorough review of basic pay sched- 
ules. Allowances for food, quarters and 
travel are likewise being studied. 

These facts were brought out this week 
by Secretary of War Patterson in a review 
of the findings of the Doolittle Board. 

Secretary Patterson said that the 
Board’s recommendation that a complete 
review be made of the system of promo- 
tion, and that there be established a better 
procedure for eliminating incompetent 
and undesirable personnel, is being car- 
ried out. 

“The War Department proposes to in- 
troduce legislation on the promotion sys- 
tem as soon as the studies have been com- 
pleted,” Secretary Patterson said. “Legis- 
lation to provide more effective means for 
eliminating incompetent and undesirable 
officer personnel is now before Congress. 
With respect to retirement for both dis- 
ability and service, legislation is now in 
course of preparation designed to revise 
the existing system, and, among other 
things, to remove present inequalities be- 
tween commissioned and enlisted person- 
nel.” 

The Department's plans are known to 
contemplate the introduction of a system 
of promotion by selection, possibly in full 
force in the upper grades and graduated 
in the lower grades and possibly extending 
to all promotions, such as the Navy had 
before the War. 

The plan for forced retirements of un- 
desired personnel is already embodied in 
the War Department’s retirement bill 
which has been resting for some months 
in Senator Maybank’s subcommittee of 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee. 

“It is fairly evident,” Secretary Patter- 
son said, “that certain practices need cor- 
rection in the interest of fostering the 
dignity and decency of the individual. Cer- 
tain other practices are in need of more 
flexible treatment. At the same time I am 
certain that the basic concept of authority 
and command in the Army is sound. No 
changes can be introduced that would im- 
pair the efficiency of the Army or would 
destroy discipline. An Army without dis- 
cipline is worthless.” 

Secretary Patterson emphasized that 
nothing in the report or in his statement 
should be taken as a reflection on the of- 
ficer corps which has served the country 
in the war. 

Following are excerpts from Secretary 

(Please. turn to Page 1271) 
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Naval Research Office 


The Senate Naval Committee has re- 
ported H.R. 5911, legislation which pro- 
vides for the establishing in the Navy De- 
partment of an Office of Naval Research 
which would have the responsibility for 
doing original research and coordinating 
the research activities of all bureaus, 
agencies, and offices of the Navy. 

To collaborate with the Office of Naval 
Research, the Secretary of the Navy 
would appoint a civilian Advisory Com- 
mittee composed of up to 15 persons pre- 
eminent in the fields of science, research, 
and development work. 

The head of the Office would be Chief of 
Naval Research to be nominated by the 
President for terms of three years. He 
would be selected from personnel not be- 
low the rank of commander and would 
have the rank and privileges of a Bureau 
Chief, and the assistance of an Assistant 
Chief. 





Three New Navy Schools Open 

The Navy’s school at Harvard Universi- 
ty which trained 15,000 Supply Corps 
officers during the war in supply and dis- 
bursing procedures will re-open at its new 
location at Bayonne, N. J., with poten- 
tial career officers as students, as the 
high spot in an extensive officer educa- 
tion program to be instituted 1 July. 

In addition, open classes will inaugu- 
rate ‘specialist courses at the School of 
Naval Justice at Port Hueneme, Calif., 
and the Navy Intelligence School at 
Washington, D. C. 

Approximately 310 newly-commis- 
sioned Naval Reserve Supply Corps 
Ensigns, all of whom have agreed to re- 
main on active duty until 1 July 1947, 
will attend the first class at Bayonne 
beginning next week. The second class, 
scheduled for October, will be attended 
by new Regular Navy Supply Corps offi- 
cers including those who finished the U. 
S. Naval Academy earlier this month. 

The school is now located at the Naval 
Supply Operational Training Center at 
Bayonne, home of the second largest 
Navy supply depot on the East Coast, 
with Comdr. Carl P. Faires (SC) USN 
Officer-in-Command. It was 
formerly located at the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 

While the course at Harvard varied in 
length with the Navy’s needs for supply 
officers, the first class has been timed for 
three months and the second for four 
months. For the second class, the basic 
textbook will be the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts Manual. 

In addition to Naval Academy gradu- 
ates, the second class will draw line offi- 
cers and NROTC graduates who are 
transferring to the Regular Navy Sup- 
ply Corps, and specialist officers (SCS) 
who lack general service training. 

The first class of 150 officers and 50 
yeomen will begin the seven-weeks’ course 

(Please turn to Next Page) 
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Congress Accepts Pay 
Increase Compromise 


A compromise pay bill granting in- 
creases graduated from 50 per cent in 
the lowest enlisted grade to 10 per cent 
in the highest commissioned rank was ac- 
cepted by both the Senate and House on 
25 June and sent to the President for final 
approval. 

Enacted as a companion measure to 
the draft extension to spur voluntary 
service, the pay bill is expected to be 
signed by the President by today along 
with the draft bill, which must be ap- 
proved before 1 July if selective service 
machinery is to be preserved. 

If signed by Mr. Truman before the 
first of July, the pay bill will provide pay 
increases effective 1 July and the first 
benefits from the increases will be re- 
ceived in mid-July pay. If the pay bill 
is held over and not signed by the Presi- 
dent until after 1 July, the pay increases 
would be effective 1 August and the pay 
increases would be first received in mid- 
August pay. 

The increases apply not only to the ac- 
tive list but also to the basis upon which 
retired pay is computed, so that officers 
and enlisted men previously and hereafter 
retired will benefit by the new scales. 

The pay bill was accepted by both 
houses after a conference committee 
evolved a compromise between Senate and 
House bills that differed at several points 
in the pay scale. The final bill includes 
pay increases for officers omitted from 
the original Senate bill and represents 
near-complete Senate accession to House 


‘views. 


The draft extension bill was passed the 
same day after conferees, in a similar 
manner, had written a compromise on 
conflicting Senate and House bills. The 
draft bill bans induction of 18-year-olds 
but permits induction of 19-year-olds until 
its expiration date on 31 March 1947. 


Text of Bill 

Following is the full text of the new 
pay bill: 

That (a) the first paragraph of section 9 of 
the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, as 
amended, is hereby amended to read ag fol- 
lows: 

Enlisted Pay 

“The monthly base pay of enlisted men of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard shall be as follows: Enlisted mea of 
the first grade, $165; enlisted men of the sec- 
ond grade, $135; enlisted men of the third 
grade, $115; enlisted men of the fourth grade, 
$100; enlisted men of the fifth grade, $75. 
Chief petty officers under acting appointment 
shall be included in the first grade at a 
monthly base pay of $150.” 

Longevity 

(b) The third paragraph of section 9 of the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, as amended, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Every enlisted man paid under the pro- 
visions of this section shall receive an in- 
crease of 5 per centum of the base pay of his 
grade for each three years of service up to 
thirty years. Such service shall be active 
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word on the subject.” 


as opposing our Navy.” 


the needs that were shown by the war.” 





New Merger Plan 


Richmond News Leader—‘The plan of unification 
of the armed forces that Mr. Truman made public 
represents a close approach to accord between the 
Army and the Navy, but it probably is not the last 


New Haven Register—“It is unfortunate indeed 
that the President’s insistence in this program has 
brought about a situation in which our Army appears 


Youngstown Vindicator—“President Truman’s final 
plan for unifying the armed forces meets virtually all 


Boston Herald—“The President’s program to unify 
the Army, Navy and Air Force represents a tremen- 
dous advance over anything hitherto endorsed either 


Army.” 


ing between the services.” 


St. Louis Globe Democrat—“It can only be hoped 
that all is as harmonious in President Truman’s deci- 
sion as appears on the surface.” 

Washington Post—“The main concession that the 
President makes in his successful effort to bring the 
Army and Navy together on a merger plan has to do 
with the Office of the Chief of Staff.” 

Norfolk Ledger Dispatch — “President Truman’s 
ruling on the dispute between the Army and the Navy 
over the proposed unification of the armed forces sup- 


U. S. Daily Press Views 


ports in the main the merger plan reported in mid- 
April by the Senate Military Affairs Committee.” 

Louisville Courier Journal — “The President has 
shown admirable determination in pushing aside 
these obstructions and insisting that we look at the 
simple picture of defending our country in the most 
efficient and economical manner possible.” 

Hartford Courant—“Mr. Truman speaks of ‘three 
co-ordinated’ services. The danger may be that we 
shall have one branch submerged, depending upon the 
advice the Secretary may receive, or upon his own 


by him or by a pro-merger group in Congress or the 


St. Louis Post Dispatch—“His plan is just a com- 
promise between the Army and Navy thinking on the 
merger proposal, and should end the incessant feud- 





inclination.” 


Cleveland Plain Dealer—“How far Congress will be 
willing to go in approving the agreements reached by 
Secretaries Forrestal and Patterson and in carrying 
out the recommendations of President Truman re- 
mains to be seen.” 


———___. 








New Navy Schools 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 
in naval justice on 1 July and 50 Navy 
and five Marine Corps officers will begin 
the seven-months’ intelligence course on 
8 July in the basic fields of operational, 
strategic, amphibious and air intelligence. 

A group of distinguished Navy and ci- 
vilian jurists will speak in dedicating a* 
comprehensive training program at the 
Justice school. Rear Admiral O. 8S. Col- 
clough, Navy Judge Advocate General, 
will deliver the dedication speech, and 
the program will also include: 

Vice Adm. Jesse B. Oldendorf, Comman- 
dant of the Eleventh Naval District ; Vice 
Adm. Joseph K. Taussig, USN-Ret., senior 
member of the Naval Clemency and In- 
spection Board, and Mr. Arthur Keeffe, 
professor of law at Cornell University, 
who is now serving as senior member of 
the Navy’s General Court-Martial Sen- 
tence Review Board. 

Intelligence Course 

The opening class of the Intelligence 
School is almost equally divided between 
Naval Academy graduates and Reserve 
officers in the process of being transferred 
to the Regular Navy. They represent all 
branches of the naval service, with an 
average age of 28 and ranging from Lt. 
(jg) to Commander, with Lt. Comdr. as 
the largest single group. 

After completing 30 courses, the officer- 
students will be divided into two groups 
to undergo ten weeks of practical instruc- 
tion at sea. They will then return to the 
school for intensive language studies. 
Each student will be required to master 
thoroughly one of the following foreign 
languages: Spanish, French, German, 
Italian, Portuguese, Russian, Chinese, or 
Japanese. They will then study for five 
weeks the geography, history, government, 
economics, politics, customs and other 
phases of the area of their language spe- 
cialization. 


Army Asks “Chemical Corps” 


Pointing to the “expanded functions of. 
the Army in chemistry,” the War Depart- 
ment this week asked Congress to change 
the name of the Chemical Warfare Ser- 
vice to the “Chemical Corps.” 

Nine years ago Congress passed a simi- 
lar bill at the request of the War De 
partment but it was vetoed by President 
Roosevelt. 


Pitches No-Hit, No-Run Game 


Righth Army Headquarters, Yokohama 
—Lt. Col Woodrow W. (Woody) Wilson, 
one-time football great at West Point, 
proved his versatility 13 June, pitching a 
no-hit, no-run softball game to defeat 
89th Military Government, 4-0, in a Yoko- 
hama softball league game. 


To Be Capts., JAGD 


The President, on 27 June, nominated 
the following officers of the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Department Reserve for 
apointment in the Regular Army as cap- 
tains with dates of rank to be determined 
by the Secretary of War under the pro- 
visions of Section 24e of the National 
Defense Act as amended: 

Jos. F. EKichhorn John T. West 
Kenneth B. Chase Martin Menter 
James M. Scott John P. Stafford, jr. 
William H, Conley James L. Kilgore 
James R. Mills, jr. 


“MAKE IT A MILLION!” 

















Summary of Appropriations 
ARMY 


As passed by the House 21 June and 

sent to the House for concurrence, the 
Military Establishment Appropriations 
Bill contains appropriations of $7,091,- 
034,700 for 1947. Of this total, the follow- 
ing major items are included : 
Pay of the Army ...........cee0. $2,375,000,000 
Subsistence of the Army 000 
Air Corps 
Medical Department ... 
Transportation Corps 
Signal Corps 
Corps of Engineers 
Ordnance Department 
Special schools (Inf, Cav, FA, 

Cc. 





NR oer 1,264,000 
Armored Force .......cccceccees 1,160,000 
U. S. Military Academy ........ 7,474,000 
National Guard ..........-..000- 110,000,000 
Organized Reserves ..........-- 56,000, 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 16,782,000 
Atomic Service .........cccceeee 75,000,000 


VY 
As passed by the Senate 21 June and 
returned to the House for agreement on 
amendments, the Navy Appropriations 
Bill contains appropriations of $4,106,- 
009,100 for 1947. Of this total, the fol- 
lowing major items are included: 


Pay and allowances ............+- $894,250,000 
Subsistence of Naval personnel .. 102,590,000 
Bureau of Aeronautics ........... 812,845,800 
Bureau of Ships maintenance ..... 446,750,000 
New construction of Navy ships .. 350,000,000 
TRON. sca casteccevisseeessecece ,000,000 
U. S. Naval Academy ...........- 1,980,000 
Naval Remerve ......cccccccescees 133,800,000 


MARINE CORPS 
Included in the Navy Appropriations 
Bill is an appropriation of $354,528,000 
for the Marine Corps for 1947. 
COAST GUARD 
As passed by the House 20 May, the 
Coast Guard Appropriations Bill contains 
appropriations of $133,900,000 for 1947. 
The same bill is now under consideration 
by the Senate Appropriations Committee 
with Presidential recommendations for 
an additional item which will raise total 
appropriations in the bill to $134,920,000. 
MARITIME COMMISSION 
Included in the Navy Appropriations 
Bill are provisions relating to the 1947 
operations of the Maritime Commission, 
which operates on a construction fund es- 
tablished by the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936. By the same bill, the functions, pow- 
ers, and duties of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, along with the unexpended 
balance of WSA funds, will be transferred 
to the Maritime Commission on 1 July. 


USN Quotas For Warrants 


Because of the large number and high 
quality of applicants who have already 
requested transfer to the Regular Navy as 
Chief Warrant Officers and Warrant Offi- 
cers, it has become necessary to suspend 
applications for these ranks after 20 July. 

Applications for transfer have been re- 
ceived in the ratio of three-to-one for 


every vacancy that will exist for Chief. 


Warrant and Warrant Officer status in 
the post-war Navy. Commanding Officers 
and Naval District Commandants have 
been instructed not to accept applications 
for these billets after 20 July. 


Naval Aide 

Capt. Clark M. Clifford, USNR, Naval 
aide to President Truman, was named 
special counsel to the President 27 June. 

To succeed Captain Clifford as aide the 
President selected Capt. James H. Fos- 
kett, USN, the first Regular Navy officer 
he has named for this post. 





New Efficiency Rating 
Used on 1 July Reports 


A new system of rating the efficiency of 
officers will be instituted by the Army in 
the semi-annual ratings for the first six 
months of 1946. 


Both the old form used for rating offi- 
cers and the newly-developed system will 
be used in the 1 July ratings, thus afford- 
ing a standard of comparison as to the 
effectiveness of the new system. 

The new system is based in part on ex- 
perience gained in the development of an 
Officer Evaluation Report used in select- 
ing and integrating wartime officers into 
the Regular Army. 


In the new form the reporting officer is 
given a series of 25 sets of personal 
characteristics, each set containing four. 
From each of the four he must choose the 
most descriptive and the least descriptive. 
These selections are marked in keyed 
boxes on a form similar to the answer 
forms used in many Civil Service exami- 
nations. Publication of the new forms is 
denied by the War Department on the 
grounds that they are in a “classified 
category.” 

The new system already has been tried 
out on 16,000 officers on duty in the United 
States and some 5,000 in the European 
theater during 1945. 

The officer filling out the report cannot 
be certain whether he is giving a good or 
bad rating. His report is made on his 
actual observations of the officer rated, 
and the final scoring is done mechanically 
by The Adjutant General’s Office in Wash- 
ington. As a result, the War Department 
states, ratings are far less subject to 
variations in standards held by different 
raters, and less vulnerable to prejudice 
and favoritism. 





Army Nominations 


The President has nominated and the 
Senate has confirmed the following offi- 
cers for transfer or promotion in the 
Regular Army: 

BY TRANSFER 

To QMC—Maj. Clyde Massey, Cav.; Maj. 
Theodore C. Wenzlaff, Cav.; Capt. David H. 
Brown, Inf. 

To Ordnance Dept.—ist Lt. Roland B. An- 
derson, FA; 1st Lt. Charles L. Beaudry, CAC; 
ist Lt. Charles L. P. Medinnis, CAC; 1st Lt. 
Eugene J. Sweeney, QMC. 

m... Signal Corps—ist Lt. Dennis L. Barton, 
ay. 

To Field Artillery—ist Lt. John J. Easton, 
CAC. 

To Infantry—Lt. Col. Harry L. Bennett, SC; 
ist Lt. Edward F. Shaifer, jr.. CAC; 1st Lt. 
Alton M. Shipstead, CAC. 

To Air Corps—Maj. Donald P. Graul, SC; 
Maj. Harlan C. Parks, SAC; Capt. Sidney F. 
Griffin, CAC; 1st Lt. Josephus A. Bowman, 
CAC. 

PROMOTIONS 


Major to Lt. Col. 
Promotion list majors from Wayne L. Bark- 
er, CAC, to Charles G. Pearcy, AC. 
MEDICAL CORPS 
Major to Lt, Col. 
Clifford A. Gray William L. Wilson 
Arthur J. Redland Carlton D. Goodiel 
Captain to Major 
Angvald Vickoren George F. Peer 
William E. Barry Harold E. Harrison 
Emmert C. Lentz Marshall N. Jensen 
James L. Snyder Stephen C. Sitter 
Thair C. Rich Angel A. Cardona 
Frank H. Lane Edw. R. Wernitznig 
Byron G, McKibben William Calaway 





John DeW. Morley Lewis C. Shellenberg- 
Robert T. Gants er 

Ist Lt. to Captain 
Frank W. Lynn Raoul C. Psaki, jr. 
Avery P. King John McR. Jackson 
*Raymond J. Getz Christian Gronbeck, 
*James A. Bell jr. 
Milton B. Brandon Frank E. Harrigan, 
Harry A. Horstman, ir. 
Robt. C. Feamster 
*Robt. E. Lau 
John J. Graff 
*Graham B. Milburn 
Robt. W. Thometz 
*Walter F. Smejkal 


jr. 
Robt. S. Jordan, jr. 
Chas. J. Hornisher 
Arthur B. Tarrow 
Philip B. Watkins 
Urban L. Throm, 2d 
Frank B. Rogers 
Dental Corps—Maj. to Lt. Col. 
Dale B. Ridgely 
Veterinary Corps—Capt. to Major 
William E. Jennings Curtis W. Betzold 
Pharmacy Corps—Capt. to Major 
Harland W. Layer Arthur M. Henderson 
Eugene G. Cooper 
Chaplains—Capt,. to Major 
John §. Kelly Joseph C. Sides 
*Subject to examination. 


Examine NG General Candidates 


Three examining boards have been ap- 
pointed and ordered to convene 27 June 
for the purpose of examining candidates 
for the grade of General Officer for the 
reorganized National Guard. 

Under the existing law and War De 
partment approved policies for the Na- 
tional Guard, all General Officers must 
pass an examining board to determine 
their professional and physical qualifi- 
cations as commanders of combat units. 
Upon qualification they will be considered 
as capable of service in any component of 
the Army of the United States and will 
be recommended to Congress in their re 
spective grades. 


New Negro Units 


Activation of seven different units, all 
of which will be filled with negro person- 
nel, was directed 21 June by General 
Jacob L. Devers, Army Ground Forces 
Commander. 

The units to be acticated are: 

777th Field Artillery Battalion, Fort Knox, 
Ky.; 450th Anti-Aircraft Artillery Automatic 
Weapons (Separate) Battalion, Ft. Bliss, Tex.; 
590th Medical Motorized Ambulance Company, 
Fort Jackson, S. C.; 60th and 65th Ordnance 
Ammunition Companies, Fort Lewis, Wash. 
and Fort Bragg, N. C., respectively, 666th 
Quartermaster Truck Company, Fort Bragg, 
and the 614th Tank Destroyer (Separate) 
Battalion, Camp Hood, Texas, 


Credit For Army Schools 

Constructive credit equivalents have 
been set up by the War Department to eD- 
able officers to attend some of the higher 
Army schools despite the fact that they 
have not had the usual formal military 
education due to war restrictions. 

Policy, procedure and table of equiva 
lents are contained in War Department 
Circular 185, issued 25 June. 


25th Div. Artillery 
With the Eighth Army in Nara, Japan— 
Brig. Gen. William H. Colbern, vetera? 
of the North Africa and Italy campaig®s, 
has joined the 25th Infantry (Tropic 
Lightning) Division as commander o 
25th Division Artillery. 


Reed-Hill Rear Admiral 
The President this week nominated 
Commodore Ellis Reed-Hill, USOG, to be 
Engineer in Chief of the U. 8S. Coast 
Guard with the rank of Rear Admiral. 


YOU BACKED THE ATTACK—NOW BACK 
YOUR FUTURE. BUY SAVINGS BONDS. 
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Calendar of Legislation 
Action on Legislation 

H. R. 6572. To provide military assistance 
to the Republic of the Philippines. Passed by 
Senate. Signed by President. 

H. J. Res. 307. To authorize the use of 
naval vessels to determine the effect of atomic 
weapons upon such vessels. House agreed to 
Senate amendment. Signed by President. 

S. 2122. Admission into the United States 
of alien fiancees or fiances of members of the 
armed forces of the United States. Passed, 
amended, by House, Senate agreed to House 
amendment. To President. 

S. 2304. To provide for the training of offi- 
cers for the naval service. Reported by Sen- 
ate Naval Committee. 

H. R. 5911. To establish an Office of Naval 
Research in the Department of the Navy. Re- 
ported by Senate Naval Committee. 

§. 1288. Authorizes the Course of instruc- 
tion at West Point to be given to not exceed- 
ing 20 persons at a time from the American 
Republics, other than the United States. 
Signed by President. 

§. 1523. Modifies the time limitations goy- 
erning the award of certain military and 
naval decorations for acts performed during 
the present war. Signed by President. 

S. 1963. Authorizes additional permanent 
professors at West Point. Signed by Presi- 
dent. 

H. R. 3441. To provide for the naturaliza- 
tion of M. Sgt. Gerhard Neumann, Signed by 
President. 

H. R. 3959. Provides for the burial in the 
Memorial Amphitheater of the National Ceme- 
tary, at Arlington, Va., of the remains of an 
unknown American who lost his life while 
serving overseas in the armed forces of the 
U. 8. during the Second World War. Signed 
by President. 

H. R. 4863. To establish the date of accept- 
ance of a commission as Lt. (jg), USNR, by 
William L. de Carbonel, and the date of his 
reporting for active duty. Signed by Presi- 
dent. 

H. R. 5271. Amends existing law allowing 
credit in connection with certain homestead 
entries for military or naval service rendered 
during World War II. Signed by President. 

H. R. 6393. Extends the authority of the 
American Battle Monuments Commission to 
dll areas in which our armed forces operated 
during World War II. Signed by President. 





Army Officer Increase 

Ignoring his prepared statement on the 
subject of the need of greatly increased 
officer strength, the Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
appearing this week before a sub-commit- 
tee of the Senate Military Committee 
composed of Senators Hill, Hart, and 
Maybank, urged the enacting of S. 2343, 
a bill that would double to 50,000 the 
authorized strength of the officer person- 
nel of the Army. 

General Eisenhower said that “a more 
vital and broadly trained Army” is 
needed, and to bring that to pass there 
is need of an expanded officers’ corps. 
Asserting that “we cannot foresee what 
the future will need” he said that “we 
must consider the immediate need and 
Start building a long-term skeleton of 80,- 
000 officers.” 

Pointing out that “West Point can not 
supply all the officers that will be needed,” 
the Chief of Staff suggested that an im- 
proved ROTC is essential and the Officers’ 
Candidate Schools must be continued if 
an adequate pool from which to draw 
officers is to become a reality. Through 
the ROTC and the OCS, said General 
Eisenhower, there can be “a constant flow 
of 30,000 after three years of training.” 

Asserting it as his belief that the 50,000 
officers asked for would be “within and 
below the number needed in the next 25 
years,” General Eisenhower said that 
eventually the Air Corps alone will need 
27,500 officers, bombers alone requiring 5 
officers out of a crew of ten. 

Reporting to the sub-committee that 
the approximately 9,500 now being nomi- 
nated for commissioning in the Regular 
Army has been screened from about 100,- 
000 applicants now holding temporary 
commissions, the Chief of Staff said that 
60,000 of the number rejected would be 
acceptable as officers, but that the screen- 
ing had been so thorough and devoid of 
favoritism that one of his aides who had 
been a favorite with him had been re- 
jected. 

Asked for his opinion as to the size of 
the post-war Army that will be needed, 
General Eisenhower stated that it will 
Probably have to contain 800,000 person- 
hel, and that 400,000 of them would have 
to be in the Air Corps. 





“MAKE IT A MILLION!” 





Unification of Services 


As provisions of President Truman’s 
plan for the unification of the armed 
forces was placed in legislative form this 
week for possible congressional action, 
Secretary Forrestal wrote the President 
that the Navy will “cooperate with you 
fully in the effort to achieve the objec- 
tives of your program.” 

Secretary Forrestal referred in his let- 
ter to his conference with President Tru- 
man on 19 June, four days after the 
President had sent his “compromise plan” 
for unification to Congress, and outlined 
what he considered the Commander-in- 
Chief’s two principal objectives—creation 
of a single department of national defense 
under a civilian head, and preservation 
of the Navy’s integrity and autonomy. 

“I consider the foregoing objectives at- 
tainable, and the recognized difficulties in 
drafting legislation which will insure 
their success, surmountable,” Mr. For- 
restal wrote. 

Secretary Forrestal wrote that he was 
“glad to note that the Navy is to have a 
continuing part in the future develop- 
ment” of “land-based planes for Naval 
reconnaissance, anto-submarine warfare, 
and protection of shipping.” 





Commands Pacific Air Service 

Manila—Brig. Gen. William D. Old has 
assumed the post of Commanding General 
of the Pacific Air Service Command re- 
lieving Brig. Gen. Orval R. Cook who is 
returning to the United States for further 
assignment. General Old formerly com- 
manded the IV Air Service Area Com- 
mand on Okinawa. 





Service Pay Increases 


(Continued from First Page) 
Federal service in any of the services men- 
tioned in the title of this Act or reserve com- 
ponents thereof; service in the active National 
Guard of the several States, Territories, and 
the District of Columbia; and service in the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps of the Army, the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps of the Army, the Naval 
Reserve, the Marine Corps Reserve, and the 
Coast Guard Reserve: Provided, That retired 
enlisted men heretofore or hereafter retired 
with credit for thirty years’ service in the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps and who served 
beyond the continental limits of the United 
States between 1898 and 1912, such service 
having been computed under previous laws 
as double time toward retirement, shall be 
entitled to receive the maximum retired pay 
now provided for the grade in which retired.” 

U. S. Marine Band 

(ec) Section 11 of the Act of 4 March 1925 
(43 Stat. 1274; 34 U. S. C. 701), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 11. That the band of the United 
States Marine Corps shall consist of one 
leader whose pay and allowances shall be 
those of a captain in the Marine Corps; one 
second leader whose pay shall be $230 per 
month and who shall have the allowances of 
a sergeant major; ten principal musicians 
whose pay shall be $180 per month; twenty- 
five first-class musicians whose pay shall be 
$150 per month; twenty second-class musi- 
cians whose pay shall be $120 per month; and 
ten third-class musicians whose pay shall be 
$102 per month; such misicians of the band 
to have the allowances of a sergeant: Pro- 
vided, That the second leader and musicians 
of the band shall receive the same increases 
for length of service and the same enlistment 
allowance or gratuity for reenlisting as is now 
or may hereafter be provided for other en- 
listed men of the Marine Corps: Provided 
further, That in the event of promotion of 
the second leader, or a musician of the band, 
to leader of the band, all service as such sec- 
ond leader, or as such musician of the band, or 
both, shall be counted in computing longevity 
increase in pay: And provided further, That 
hereafter during concert tours approved by 
the President, members of the Marine Band 
shall suffer no loss of allowances.” 


(d) Retired members of the band of the 
United States Marine Corps and former mem- 
bers of the band of the United States Marine 
Corps heretofore transferred to the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve shall have their retired 
pay and retainer pay computed as now author- 
ized by law on the basis of the pay provided 
in section 11 of the Act of 4 March 1925, as 
amended by subsection (c) of this Act, which 
pay shall include increases for all active duty 
performed since retirement or transfer to the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve in the computa- 
tion of their longevity pay: Provided, That 
nothing contained in this Act shall operate 
to reduce the present pay of any former mem- 
ber of the band of the United States Marine 
Corps now on the retired list or drawing re- 
tainer pay. 

Warrant Officers 

Sec. 2. (a) The second and third paragraphs 
of section 8 of the Pay Readjustment Act of 
1942, as amended, are hereby amended to read 
as follows: 





“First mates and assistant engineers of the 

Army Mine Planter Service shall receive base 
pay at the rate of $2,340 per annum and shall 
be entitled to the money allowances for sub- 
sistence and for rental of quarters as estab- 
lished by sections 5 and 6 of this Act for of- 
ficers receiving the pay of the first period. 

“Chief warrant officers of the Army except 
masters and chief engineers in the Army Mine 
Planter Service and commissioned warrant 
officers with less than ten years of commis- 
sioned service, of the Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard, shall receive base pay at 
the rate of $2,520 per annum and shall be en- 
titled to the money allowances for subsis- 
tence and for rental of quarters as established 
by sections 5 and 6 of this Act for officers re- 
ceiving the pay for the second period: Pro- 
vided. That a commissioned warrant officer 
or chief warrant officer promoted from the 
grade of warrant officer or warrant officer 
(junior grade) shall suffer no reduction of pay 
by reason of such promotion; Provided fur- 
ther, That nothing herein contained shall be 
held to affect the authority of the Secretary of 
War to designate permanent or temporary 
chief warrant officers of the Army to receive 
the base pay and allowances of the third and 
fourth pay periods as provided in section 3 
of the Act approved 21 August 1941 (Public 
Law 230, Seventy-seventh Congress).” 

Limitation 

(b) The seventh paragraph of section 8 of 
the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“When the total pay and allowances author- 
ized by this section for any person shall ex- 
ceed the rate of $550 pef month, the amount 
of the allowances to which such person is 
entitled shall be reduced by the amount above 


$550.” 
Gen. and Flag Officers 

Sec. 3. The first paragraph of section 7 of 
the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“The annual base pay of a brigadier gen- 
eral of the Army or the Marine Corps, rear 
admiral (lower half) of the Navy, the Coast 
Guard, or the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the 
Assistant Commandant of the Coast Guard, 
the Engineer in Chief of the Coast Guard, 
commodore of the Navy, an Assistant Director 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and an as- 
sistant to the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, shall be $6,600; and the an- 
nual base pay of a major general of the Army 
or the Marine Corps and of a rear admiral 
(upper half) of the Navy, the Coast Guard, 
or the Coast and Geodetic Survey, or the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Serv- 
ice shall be $8,800. Every such officer shall 
be entitled to the money allowances for sub- 
sistence and for rental of quarters authorized 
in sections 5 and 6 of this Act for officers re- 
ceiving the pay of the sixth period.” 

Commissioned Officers 

Sec. 4. The second paragraph of section 1 
of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“The first period, $2,160; the second period, 
$2,400; the third period, $2,760; the fourth 
period, $3,300; the fifth period, $3,850; and 
the sixth period, $4,400.” 

Sec. 5. The increases in pay resulting from 
the amendments, made by this Act to the Pay 
Readjustment Act of 1942, as amended, shall 
be applicable to the active duty, retired, re- 
tirement, or retainer pay of all persons whose 
pay is governed by, or by reference to, those 
sections of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, 
as amended, which are amended by this Act. 

Retired Emergency Officers 

Sec. 6. Hereafter the retired or retirement 
pay of any person whose name is borne on 
the emergency officers’ retired list of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 
of the United States and who is entitled to 
receive retired or retirement pay shall, in lieu 
of being computed upon the basis of the pay 
to which he was entitled at the time of his 
discharge from his commissioned service, be 
computed upon the basis of the rate pro- 
vided in the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, as 
amended by this Act, for an officer of cor- 
responding grade who is credited with the 
same number of years of service for longevity 
purposes as the number with which such per- 
son is credited. 

Effective Date 

Sec. 7. The increases in pay provided by 

this Act shall become effective on the first day 





Did You Read— 

the following important service stories 
last week: 

Method of setting up AGF Reserve 
units? 

Marine Corps lists articles of uniform 
to appear in new regulations? 

Regular Navy seeks communications 
officers ? 

Course of instruction at AAF Institute 
of Technology ? 

Further progress of Army reorganiza- 
tion? 

If not, you did not read the AgMy 
AND Navy JouRNAL. You cannot obtain 


this data from any other source. 
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of the first calendar month following its en- 
actment, and no increase in pay for any period 
prior thereto shall accrue by reason of the 
enactment of this Act. 








Revise Army Promotion 
(Continued from First Page) 
Patterson’s comments on the 14 recom- 

mendations of the Board: 

“The first recommendation of the Board is 
to improve leadership in the Army. The 
specific steps suggested to achieve this are 
in the main approved. The basic step begins 
with a selection of the best personnel avail- 
able for commissions in the Regular Army. 
To accomplish this, officers who served in 
World War II and have expressed a desire 
for regular commissions are being selected by 
the. War Department on a basis of relative 
merit.” 

“The second recommendation of the Board, 
that steps be taken to provide all military 
personnel with a sense of security, substan- 
tial compensation for duty and responsibility 
from bottom to, top, equitable distribution of 
allowances, and assurance of a chance for ad- 
vancement, is approved in principle. The War 
Department has recently sponsored legisla- 
tion authorizing a flat increase of 20 per cent 
in base pay for all grades and has supported 
the proposal before Committee hearings of 
both Houses. A thorough review of the basic 
pay schedules is planned for the immediate 
future. Allowances for food, quarters and 
travel are likewise being studied.” 

“The third recommendation is that en- 
listed men be enabled to accumulate leave or 
furlough time and be granted terminal leave 
pay on the same basis as is now provided for 
commissioned personnel. This recommenda- 
tion is approved. Effective 1 July 1946, cum- 
ulative leave credits will be extended to en- 
listed men on the same basis as to officers. 
With regard to terminal leave pay, legisla- 
tion making provision therefor has now 
passed one House of Congress and is before 
the other.” 

“The fourth recommendation of the board— 
that all military personnel be allowed when 
off duty to pursue normal social patterns 
comparable to our democratic way of life— 
and the eleventh—that all statutes, regula- 
tions, customs, and traditions discouraging or 
forbidding social association of soldiers be- 
cause of military rank be abolished—may be 
considered together. The solution of this is 
a matter of common sense.” 

“IT am in accord with the Board's fifth 
recommendation, in regard to the use of dis- 
criminatory references as between officers 
and enlisted men and their families, I have 
directed that the regulations be examined 
and instructions, if there are any, which re- 
quire or tolerate such practices will be re- 
scinded.” 

“With regard to the Board’s sixth recom- 
mendation for ‘definite equality of treatment 
of both enlisted and commissioned personnel 
in the administration of military justice,’ the 
War Department has always insisted that 
all personnel be treated equally before the 
bar of military justice.” 

“The seventh recommendation raises the 
question of abolishing the hand salute away 
from Army installations and off duty. * * * In- 
structions are being issued that the hand 
salute wil] not be required outside of Army 
installations except in occupied territories, 
but will be employed in all official greetings 
in the line of duty and will continue to be 
used at ceremonial occasions and when the 
national anthem is played or the colors pass 
by.” 

Secretary Patterson also agreed with 
the objective sought by the eighth recom- 
mendation, that steps be taken to estab- 
lish a more equitable distribution of 
decorations and awards. 

The ninth recommendation, that the 
system for registering complaints be im- 
proved, has largely been taken care of, he 
said by War Department Circular 74. 

Measures will be taken, Secretary Pat- 
terson said, that regulations and instruc- 
tions be written so that they not only 
stipulate the limited privileges which are 
essential to the performance of duties in 
positions of responsibility, but that they 
also prohibit or minimize possible abuses. 

Secretary Patterson could not agree 
with the twelfth recommendation to elim- 
inate the terms ‘enlisted men’ and ‘of- 
ficers.’ There is a dignity to both terms, 
he said. 

Everything possible will be done to 
achieve the ‘close contact and association 
with civilians’ embodied in the thirteenth 
recommendation. 

The final recommendation, that further 
study be made of matters under consid- 
eration by the Board for the purpose of 
exacting additional recommendations 
which may be worthy of acceptance, de- 
serves and will receive continuing atten- 
tion, Secretary Patterson said. 


YOU BACKED THE ATTACK—NOW BACK 
YOUR FUTURE. BUY SAVINGS BONDS, 
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European Exchanges 
(Continued from First Page) 
addition to the ten packs of the smoker’s 

choice. 

To operate the organization necessary 
to supply this amount of goods monthly, 
ABS headquarters is broken into five ma- 
jor subdivisions: administration, opera- 
tions, procurement, fiscal, and automotive. 
Their functions are largely explained by 
their titles. The duties of three of them 
are interesting enough to warrant special 
mention. 

The procurement division has been 
faced with an extremely difficult task 
from the beginning. It has had to secure, 
not only the huge amounts of supplies to 
give each person their weekly ration of 
cigarettes, candy, and notions, but also 
gift merchandise for souvenirs. With the 
huge demand from troops at unit PX’s, 
procurement experts have,found it diffi- 
cult to meet the requirements and gifts 
have to be strictly rationed, to insure 
equitable distribution to all personnel en- 
titled to purchase items of souvenir value, 
or for utilitarian use, such as cameras, 
binoculars, and watches. But still the de- 
mand has exceeded the supply threefold. 

To meet this demand, and also to ease 
the purchasing program in the United 
States, the procurement division now 
maintains buyers in eight European coun- 
tries. In most cases, these buyers had to 
aid local manufacturers in utilizing par- 
tially bombed-out factories, and resuming 
civilian production after years of war 
work. 

Assisted by the fact that most manu- 
facturers were eager to resume their ci- 
vilian production, these buyers began op- 
erations. They succeeded to the extent 
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that the AES makes many things availa- 
ble to the troops, in limited quantities, 
that are currently difficult to obtain in the 
United States. Today the service controls 
the entire output of several miniature 
camera, optical, porcelain, leather goods, 
and silver factories. The products of these 
works, in addition to toy, gift, and per- 
fume factories, are all sold to the troops 
at a slight mark-up. 

Operations has found, that goods un- 
planning for the community shopping cen- 
ters for the Army of Occupation. These 
centers, which will be located in various 
military communities, will eventually 
supplant the majority of unit exchanges. 
These'stores will supply the occupational 
families with as many necessities as pos- 
sible. 

The automotive division is an entirely 
new function of Army Exchange Service. 
When the Commanding General of the 
European Theater, General Joseph T. Mc- 
Narney, decided that some system of pri- 
vately-owned transportation should be 
provided, the responsibility of supplying 
the vehicles was placed with AES. Auto- 
mobiles will be sold by AES as soon as 
policies governing their sale are set by the 
Theater Automotive Rationing Board, 
and when cars from the U. 8. are availa- 
ble. Along with the selling of the autos, 
the division will supply license plates, 
spare parts, gas, oil, and lubricants, to 
troops and civilian workers. 

Redeployment hit the AES as it did all 
branches of the Army. Today the service 
operates with a minimum military staff 
and a large number of civilian techni- 
cians. The same system prevails through- 
out the service today, with most ex- 
changes having one officer and a few en- 
listed men, aided by US civilians and 
sales personnel from the country in which 
the exchange is located. 

It is obvious to everyone, that with a 
world-wide shortage of consumer goods, 
not all soldier demands can be filled. But, 
the AES is coming much closer today to 
filling those demands than ever before. 





Safer to Carry 
Than Cash 





CASH is too easily stolen or lost 
when you’re on the move. You'll 
feel safer if you carry American 
Express Travelers Cheques—ac- 
cepted everywhere just like cash, 
but protected against loss or theft. 

It works this way. You sign each 
cheque when you buy it, and sign 
it again when you spend it—not 
before. No other identification 
needed. In case any cheques are 
lost or stolen you get a prompt 
refund for the full amount of your 
loss. The cost is only 75¢ per $100 
(minimum 40¢). On sale at Banks, §, 
Railway Express Offices and many 
camps and bases. 
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ARMY ORDERS 


Secretary of War—Robert P. Patterson 
Under Secretary of War—Kenneth Royal! 


Assistant Secretary of War Howard C. 
Petersen 
Assistant Secretary of War, Air—W. Stuart 
Symington 
Chief of Staff—General of the Army Dwight 
D. Eisenhower 


GENERAL OFFICERS 

Maj. Gen. J. W. Leonard fr asgmt and dy 
as CG 2d Armd Div, Cp Hood, Tex., is asgd to 
Armd Sch Ft. Knox, Ky., for dy as Comdt. 

Maj. Gen. H. C, Davidson (Col., AC), re- 
tired as Maj. Gen., p.d. 

Maj. Gen. W. F. Tompkins (Col., CE), re- 
tired as Maj. Gen., p.d. 

Maj. Gen. J. A. Porter (Lt. Col., QMC), re- 
tired as Brig. Gen., p.d. 

Brig. Gen. C. M. Milliken fr asgmt and dy 
as OG, Cp Polk, La., and fr Tng Center there- 
at eff 1 July is asgd as CG Sig Tng Center, 
Ft. Dix, N. J. 

ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPT. 
MAJ. GPN. E. F. WITSELL, TAG 
Maj. R. Glisson, New Orleans, La., to AGO, 

Wash., D. C. 

Maj. R. W. Thomas, Wash., D. C., to Fifth 
Army US Disciplinary Bks, Ft. Leavenworth, 
Kans. 

Capt. R. H. Studenberg, Wash., D. C., to 
New York Det Army Postal Sv, New York, 
B.. 2, 

Ist Lt. C. E. Granger, Omaha, Nebr., to Cp 
Kilmer Overseas Rep] Depot, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Maj. C. B. Briggs, New Orleans, La., to 25th 
Combat Team, Ft. Benning, Ga. 

Maj. C. A. Stanfiel, Langley Fld., Va., to 
Hq Fourth Army, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 

Lt. Col. O. W. Huff, Wash., D. C., to Inf. 
RTC, Ft. McClellan, Ala. 

Col. G. F. Isaacs, Springfield, Mo., to AGO, 
Wash., D. C. 

QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
MAJ. GEN. T. B. LARKIN, QMG 
2nd Lt. J. G. Masin, Cp Lee, Va., to QM Tng 
Center, Ft. Francis E. Warren, Wyo. 

Ist Lt. R. L. Michaelson, Cp Lee, Va., to 
Aleshire QM Depot, Front Royal, Va. 

Maj. S. S. Lane, Cp Lee, Va., to Charlotte 
QM Depot, Charlotte, N. C. 

Maj. R. C. Borman, Wash., D. C., to Second 
Army, Ft. Monroe, Va. 

Capt. C. D. Dill, Cp Lee, Va., to Utah Gen. 
Depot, Ogden, Utah. 

Col. E. H. Barr, Ft. Sill, Okla., to Ft. Worth 
QM Depot, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Capt. A. Wolfberg, Cp Lee, Va., 
City QM Depot, Jersey City, N. J. 

Capt. R. E. Willett, Wash., D. C., to QM Repl 
Pool Tng Center, Cp Lee, Va. 

Col. A. G. Duncan, Wash., D. C., to Chi- 
cago QM Depot, Chicago, Il. 

Lt. Col. R. Finch, Hot Springs Nat'l Park, 


to Jersey 
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Waar has made the Armed 
Forces of the United States the 
greatest in the world? QUALITY! 

Exacting standards of excellence 
have made Rosenfield's the choice 
of discriminating Officers for the 
best in uniforms. 

... Superior tailoring 

... Finer materials 

..» Extra attention to detail 
. +» Superb workmanship 

These are but a few examples of 
this unexcelled quality. Now as al- 
ways Rosenfield's is ready to serve 
you. When you come to Boston, 
visit Rosenfield's. 
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Ark., to Hq Repl and Sch Comd., Ft. Bragg, 
N. C 


Col. M. V. Brunson, Governors Island, N, y, 
to Hq Fourth Army, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 

Lt. Col. J. B. Silman, Cp Lee, Va., to 
OQMG, Wash., D. C. 

Lt. Col. H. G. Roller, Wash., D. C., to Qu 
Tng Center, Cp Lee, Va. 

Col. R. G. Rogers, Wash., D. C., to Wash- 
ington QM Depot, Alexandria, Va. 

Lt. Col. J. MeGinty, Ft. Bragg, N. 
Utah Gen. Depot, Ogden, Utah. 


C., to 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
MAJ. GEN. N. T. KTRK, SG 


Medical Corps 

ist Lt. A. M. Rutenburg, Menlo Park, Calif, 
to SFPE, Ft. Mason, Calif. 

Ist Lt. H. W. Snodgrass, Brigham, Utah, 
to First Army Eastern Br, US Disciplinary 
Bks, Green Haven, N, Y. 

ist Lt. A. J. Solnit, Ft. Logan, Colo., to 27th 
AAF BU, Randolph Fld, Tex. 

Capt. H. A. Shulman, Ft. McPherson, Ga. 
to Memphis Gen Depot, Memphis, Tenn. 

Capt. H. D. Severn, Wash., D. C., to Sey. 
enth Army RSH, Ft. Jackson, S. C. 

Ist Lt. J. R. Searlat, Menlo Park, Calif, 


to Cp, Stoneman Staging Area, Pittsburg, 
Calif. 
Col. D. L. Robeson, Ft, Sheridan, IIl., to 


Wm. Beaumont GH, FE! Paso, Tex. 

Capt. W. A. Reid, Atlantic City, N. J., to 
Oliver GH, Augusta, Ga. 

1st Lt. J. Radding, Cp Crowder, Mo., to 
Sixth Army, Ft. Ord, Calif. 

ist Lt. BE. Regnier, Green Haven, N. Y., to 
NYPE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1st Lt. J. F. Pietri, Memphis, Tenn., to 
NYPE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ist Lt. C. L. Pressly, Brigham, Utah, to 


Madigan Hosp Center, Tacoma, Wash. 

Capt. F. A. Palazzo, Ft. McPherson, Ga., to 
NYPE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Capt. G. P. Perakos, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
to Tilton GH, Ft. Dix, N. J. 

Maj. R. T. Munce, Atlanta, Ga., to Murphy 
GH, Waltham, Mass. 

ist Lt. R. W. Magwood, Jefferson Bks, Mo., 
to Mayo GH, Galesburg, Ill. 

1st Lt. J. N. Martin, Memphis, Tenn., to 
SFPE, Ft. Mason, Calif. 

ist Lt. V. H. Linz, Ogden, Utah, to O'Reilly 
GH, Springfield, Mo. 

Lt. Col. W. B. Look, Oakland, Calif., to MD 
Repl Pool Brooke AMC, Ft. Sam Houston, 
Tex. 

Capt. N. Learner, Martinsburg, W. Va., to 
Tilton GH, Ft. Dix, N. J. 

Lt. Col. B. P. Lelich, Memphis, Tenn., to 
MD Rep! Pool Brooke AMC, Ft. Sam Houston, 
Tex. 

Ist Lt. E. A. Kaplan, Galesburg, IIl., to 
Army and Navy GH, Hot Springs Nat’) Park, 
Ark. 

Col. J. A. Isherwood, Boston, Mass., to MD 
Rep] Pool Brooke AMC, Ft. Sam Houston, 
Tex. 

Capt. D. B. Hebb, Atlantic City, N. J., to 
Cushing GH, Framingham, Mass. 

Maj. J. W. Kahn, Wht Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., to AMC, Wash., D. C. 

Capt. J. C. Howard, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 
to OASW WD Strategic Services Unit, Wash. 
a G 

Ist Lt. M. Goldfischer, Memphis, Tenn., to 
Wm. Beaumont GH, El Paso, Tex. 

Capt. A. P. Giannini, Memphis, Tenn., to 
Mayo GH, Galesburg, II. 

Capt. F. C. Gibson, Atlantic City, N. J., te 
US Army General Dispensary, Wash., D. C. 

Capt. B. Glezer, Memphis, Tenn., to MDW 
RSH, Ft. Belvoir, Va. 

Maj. R. M. Free, Ft. Dix, N. J., to 100th AAF 
BU, Mitchel Fld, N. Y. 

Capt. L. L. Fulkerson, jr., Cp Carson, Colo. 
to NYPE, Brooklyn, N, Y. 

1st Lt. C. P. Ford, Atlantic City, N. J., to US 
Army General Dispensary, Wash., D. C. 

Capt. F. J. Di Traglia, Ft. Sam Houston, 
Tex., to AMC, Wash., D. C. 

Col. C. E. Dovell, Ft. Benning, Ga., to Fifth 
Army RSH, Ft. Sheridan, Ill. ’ 

1st Lt. W. R. Chitwood, Martinsburg, W- 
Va., to MDW, Ft. Belvoir, Va. . 

1st Lt. C. A. Burns, Martinsburg, W. V4. 
to Seventh Army RSH, Ft. McClellan, Ala. 

Capt. M. L. Dean, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., 


(Please turn to Page 1277) 








A SOUND EDUCATION ..::.. 
FOR YOUR CHILD <r... 


Famous Calvert *"*School-at-Home™ 
Courses used by 70,000 children. 
Kindergarten through ninth grade. 


Teaching experience not needed. Start 
any time. Catalog. 


CALVERT SCHOOL — 


190-E Tuseany Rd., Baltimore 10, Ma, U.S.A. 
—— est 
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S. ARMY BATTLE JACKETS 
J — Tropical Wort’ 90 
te acke eeeeeeeeeeeee e 
Trousers e@eeeeeeeeee 13.40 
%* Campaign bars to order 
Fine gold bullion overseas bars 
* (small ETO size) ......ea. 60¢ 


, CHRISTENSON 


286 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK ! 
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Do it with 


Mimeograph die-impressed stencils 
of SPB mandatory forms speed the 
paper work of surplus property 


disposal 


A single writing gives you as many copies 
as you need of surplus property disposal 
papers—that’s the big speed-up provided 


by Mimeograph die-impressed stencils. 


Vtey, >> 


\ 

“ria 

OS 
UW 


Z 














All your typists do is add the fill-in material by type- 
writer. 


It’s as simple and easy as that! You don’t 
have to wait for preprinted forms. One 
proofreading is enough, for all copies are 
identical. And all copies are easy to read, 
clear, black-and-white—won’t fade even 
with hard handling. 

Order your supply by writing A. B. Dick 
Company, 720 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 


cago 6, Illinois. 


imal Mimeogra 





one writing! 





Already die-impressed into Mimeograph stencil sheets 
are the mandatory forms specified in Surplus Property 
Administration directives. 





Then the completed form and variable information are 
produced together in one operation on the Mimeograph 
duplicator. 


Ready now in 
Mimeograph Die-Impressed Stencils 


SPB-1 Declaration of Surplus Personal 
Property to Disposal Agency 


SPB-1 Continuation Sheet 


SPB-1.1 Adjustment of Prior Declaration 


of Surplus Personal Property 


SPB-1.1 Continuation Sheet 


SPB-1.2 Declaration of Surplus Personal 
Property to Disposal Agency 


SPB-1.3 Listing Sheet 





ph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


COPYRIGHT, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 
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Navy Wives to Japan 


Tokyo—The families of 22 Navy and 
Marine Corps officers and enlisted person- 
nel stationed in the occupation forces 
have sailed from San Pedro, Calif., aboard 
the APA USS Charles Carroll, bound for 
Japan, it was announced here by the Com- 
mander of Naval Activities in Japan. 

Arrangements have been completed by 
the Army for temporary housing. 

Families of the following personnel are 
lister as arriving aboard the USS Charles 
Caroll: 

Lt. Comdr. J. O. Austin. 

Comdr. G. D. Clift, 

Comdr. J. B, Cline. 

Comdr, E. R. Crews. 

Capt. B. W. Decker. 

Comdr, O. L. Driver. 

R. G. Edwards, radioman 1st class. 

E. D. Egiland, chief gunner’s mate. 

J. G, Enriquez, ph, m. 2c. 

Lt. R. S. Ewing. 

ist Lt. E. M. Hovatter, USMC. 

B. EB, lames, Cox. 

Comdr, T. H. Lucking. 

Lt. Comdr. R. L. Malcolm. 

R, G. Miller, chief radioman, 

Rear Admiral C. B. Momsen. 

Lt. Col. D. R. Nugent, USMC. 

Comdr. R. A. Paton, 

A. Tisinai, ph. m. 1c. 

Chief Radio Electrician H. W. Walker. 

Lt. J. W. Welty. 

Capt. D. F. Weiss. 


Navy Education Bill Reported 


The Senate Naval Committee voted this 
week to report legislation for the training 
of officers for the naval service. The bill 
provides mainly for supplementing gradu- 
ates of the Naval Academy with graduates 
of the Naval Reserve Officers Training 
Corps in order to provide officers for the 
post-war Navy. 

The legislation provides for the com- 
missioning and integration of officers 
secured through the Naval Academy, the 
NROTC, certain civilian graduates of ac- 
credited colleges or universities, and from 
enlisted personnel of the Navy or Marine 
Corps. 


Subs Plan ‘Operation Iceberg’ 

A division of four Navy submarines will 
embark to the polar ice pack next month 
on “Operation Iceberg” to test American 
subs for future operations in arctic 
waters. 

Comdr. L. P. Rampage, commanding 
Submarine Division 52 at the Pearl Har- 
bor Submarine Base, will head the expedi- 
tion, which will operate in the ice-packed 
Chukchi Sea between Siberia and Alaska. 

















THE SYMBOL OF 
DISTINCTIVE 
UNIFORM TAILORING 


Behind the Kassan Stein label are 
years of tailoring experience ... 
years of creating the finest of 
uniforms for Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps. The label is as- 
surance to the officer that he has 
received the superlative in uni- 
form custom tailoring. 


Usiform Custom Tailors 


510 ELEVENTH STREET 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















U.S. NAVY & MARINE CORPS 








Navy Promotions 


The following temporary promotions 
and reappointments of officers of the 
Regular Navy have been made: 

Reappt. Lt. Comdr. 
M. S. DuBois Vv. M. Lambert 
Reappt. Lieut. 
Carl B. Ditto Harry R. Ridge 
George V. Haines 
Lt. (jg) to Lieut. 
R. M. Blanchard 
To Lt. (ig) 
Ens. W. F. Murray CEM E. E. Hale 
ChTorp J. F. Duffell ACM H. A. Fowlkes 
ChYeo W. A. Hunter CSK D. R. Manry 
ChYeo F. R. Hookum (SC) 
ChYeo M. McCoy CSK H. G. William- 
Mach, S. G. Bowler son (SC) 
CGM J, A. Gillen CPhM J. G. Young 
CQM K. H. Otten (HC) 
To Ensign 

ChBosn W. H. Fisher CRM J. J. Bunch, jr. 
CBM R. B. Lane CRM C. R. Martin 
CGM C, A. Carlson, CRM J. W, Bowen 

jr. CEM W. J. Jackson 
CSM L. C. Hambley CWT J. L. Penola 
ACMM C. Bingham CSK R, A. Denhig 
CMM C. E. Pierce (SC) 


XB-36 Ready for Tests 


Construction of the XB-36 has been 
completed at the Fort Worth plant of 
Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft Corp. and a 
five to six weeks’ ground test program has 
been initiated. Initial flights of the new 
bomber are not scheduled until later in 
the summer. 

Upon completion of the tests the new 
plane will be assigned to the Strategic Air 
Command. The XB-36, designed and con- 
structed under the supervision of the Air 
Materiel Command, is powered by six 
Pratt-Whitney 3,000 horsepower engines. 
It has a wing spread of 230 feet and a 
fuselage length of 163 feet. Pusher type 
propellers are set into the after part of 
the wing. The XB-36 requires a crew of 
15 who are accommodated in pressurized 
compartments. 


Use Old Bases For Schools 


The possible use of abandoned Army 
and Navy training centers as well as sur- 
plus ships for expanding facilities for 
educational institutions was suggested 
this week by Maj. Gen. Graves B. Erskine. 

He said that abandoned training cen- 
ters, including some airfields, “are per- 
haps our greatest hope for expanding 
college campuses and making education 
available to more people next fall.” Ships 
chosen from “graveyard” anchorages 
might be used for dormitories, he said. 








Cruiser Division Commander 


Rear Adm. A. M. Bledsoe, San Antonio, 
Texas, has arrived at Yokosuka to take 
over the command of Cruiser Division 
One, the U. S. Navy support force to 
Commander, Naval Activities Japan. The 
Cruiser Division One Headquarters are 
aboard the USS Chicago based at Yoko- 
suka. 

Admiral Bledsoe, formerly Chief of 
Staff with Admiral Sherman’s Fifth 
Fleet, which left Japan in March, is re- 
lieving Rear Admiral A. C. Bennett who 
has returned to Washington. 








DerPeNnDABLE 


Aboard many ships of the U. S. Navy, 
Ceast Guard and Maritime Commission, 
electric power for a host of vital installa- 
tions is supplied by Electro Dynamic 
motors and generators. 


ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 
33 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Submarines 
NEW LONDON SHIP AND ENGINE WORKS 
on, Conn. 
Electric Motors Motor Torpedo Boats 
ELECTRO DYNAMIC WORKS BLCO NAVAL DIVISION 
Bayonne, New Jersey Bayonne, New Jersey 





NAVY ORDERS 


Secretary of the Navy—James Forrestal 
Under Secretary of the Navy—John L. 
Sullivan 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy—W. John 
Keruney 
Chief of Naval Operations—Flieet Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz 
20 June 1946 
Rear Admirals 
Benjamin H. Dorsey, (Ret.), Bethesda, Md., 
to exam, by Retiring Bd. and release from 

duty. 

Laurence N. McNair, (Ret.), Bethesda, Md., 
to exam. by Retiring Bd. and release from 
duty. 

Felix B, Stump, Chief, Naval Air Technical 
Training, Nav. Air Station, Pensacola, Fla., 
to same duty, Memphis, Tenn. 

Commodore 

Albert T. Sprague, jr., PhibsPac, to Bu- 

Pers, temp. duty pending assignment. 
Captains 


Joseph W. Fowler, Com-7, to Dist. Intelli- 
gence Officer, Com-15, Balboa, C. Z. 

Charles M. James, (Ret.), Com-13, to pro- 
ceed home; relieved. active duty. 

William L. Kabler, ASCU-2, to Navop. 

Ellis Lando, (Ret.), Com-9, to proceed 
home; relieved active duty. 

Roger D. Mackey, (MC), XO, to MO-in-C, 
NavHosp, Charleston, S. C. 

Carl D. Middlestadt, (MC), Com-12, to XO, 
NavHosp, Charleston, 8. C. 

William V. Saunders, Aide to AsstSecNav, 
Air, to be Aide to UnderSecNav. 

Donald N. Schaffer, S(A), Office of AsstSec- 
Nav, Air, to Office of UnderSecNav. 

Commanders 

August Bartelle, (DC), Com-14, to Naval 
Shipyard, Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

Ira W. Brown, PacFit, to FAW-2, temp. 
duty pending assignment, 

Daniel J. Burke, (CHC), Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to Com-3, for separation, 

Wat T. Cluverius, jr., (D), CO, USS Bald- 
win, DD 624, to nearest NavDist for separa- 
tion. 

David B. Cohen, CO, USS Healy, DD 627, to 
USNA, Annapolis. 

(D), 


William G,. Collar, 
with USNR. 

Raymond F. Courtney, (S), Naval Attache, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, to nearest NavDist, 
for separation. 

Harold Doe, BuPers, to Com-1, Boston, 
Mass., temp. duty pending assignment. 

John A. Gustavsen, Com-1, to Naval Ship- 
yard, San Francisco, Calif. 

Stephen J. Hayes, (S), BuYds&Docks, to 
Com-10, San Juan, P. R., for duty under 
Dist. Public Works Officer. 

Harold H. Hill, (MC), Com-9, to NavHosp, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Robert L. Jackson, USS Bremerton, CA 130, 
to CO and XO, USS Brooklyn, CL 40. 

Frank F. Smart, jr., (CHC), Green Cove 
Springs, Fla., to BuPers. 

Carroll M, Terry, Office of Naval Attache, 
Madrid, Spain, to Office of Sen Naval Liaison 
Officer, Rome, Italy. 

John M. C. Vaneulsteyn, (CEC), Com-3, to 
Office of Deputy Coal Mines Admin, Dept. of 
Interior, Wash., D. C. 

Robert H. Wescott, jr., USS Kearsarge, CV 
33, to CO and XO, USS Philadelphia, CL 41. 

Frank D. Whalen, CO, USS Colahan, DD 
658, to USNA, Annapolis, Md. 

Gordon B. B. Williams, USS Springfield, 
CL 66, to USNA, Annapolis, Md. 

Kenneth Elwood Yandell, (S), Home, to 
active duty at Office of Deputy Coal Mine 
Admin., Wash., D. C. 


Com-9, to duty 








Aunouncement 


You are cordially invited to visit our 
new display room, and to avail your- 
self of the fine custom tailoring in cor- 
rect military attire for which we have 
been famous for 35 years. 


May we suggest that you be fitted now 
fort your Fall uniforms, so that they 
may be tailored to our strict specifica- 
tions in a leisurely, unhurried manner. 


Clorome WU. Wd 


Associated Military Stores 


(Chicago) 


Authorized Agent, 


Washington Display Room— 
1011 H St. N. W. 
NAtional 8585 

















21 June 1946 
Commodore 
Horace D. Clarke, Norfolk, Va., to CO, NAD, 
St. Julien’s Creek, Va. 


Captains 

Clarence H. Bowley, CO, USS Tolland, AK4 
64, to Office of Sup Ships, Bethlehem Steel, 
Quincy, Mass. 

Valentine M. Davis, CO, USS Rigel, AR 11, 
to Com-4, as member of a GCM. 

Joseph W. Fowler, Com-7, 
Quincy, CA 71. 

George G. Herring, jr., BuPers, to Navop. 

Frederick V. H. Hilles, ComDesDiv-22, to 
Staff of PhibTrgComd, LantFit. 

Leon J. Manees, Com-11, to BuPers, temp. 
duty pending assignment. 

Andrew J. Murphy, jr., (8S), BuYd&Docks, 
to SepCen, Wash., D. C., for sep. 

Edward E. Pare, ServLant, to ComServRon. 
9 


to CO, USss 


Herbert L. Pugh, (MC), MO-in-C, NavMed 
Schl, NatlNavMedCen, Bethesda, Md.; ag. 
signed add. duty as Chief of Surgical Ser. 
vice, NavHosp, Bethesda. 

Charles E. Reordan, Key West, Fla., to 
exam. by Retiring Bd. and orders home. 

Francis Taylor, Com-1, to Com-6, duty with 


Samuel P. Weller, CO, USS Corson, AVP 37, 
to Pers. Officer, Staff of Comdr. NATS, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Charles P. Woodson, CO, USS Whitside, 
AKA 90, to Com-11, duty with GCM. 

Commanders 

William B. Ballis, S(I), Navop, to SepCen, 
Wash., D. C., for sep. 

F. M. Brotherhood, S(C2), Navop, to Sep 
Cen, Wash., D. C., for sep. 

Arthur C. Bushey, jr., (SE1), with ComSo 
Pac, to nearest NavDist. temp. duty pending 
assignment. 

Robert B. Byrnes, CO, USS Steelhead, 8S 
280, to O-in-C, Recruiting, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles S. Callander, S(E), BuShips, to 
SepCen, Wash., D. C., for sep. 

Howard H. Campaigne, S(C2), 
SepCen, Wash., D. C., for sep. 

Howard A. Cottingham, (S), NR, BuPers, 
to SepCen, Wash., D. C., for sep. 

Eleanor J. Durrett, (W), NR, Com-7, to Of- 
fice of AsstSecNav (Mat. Div.). 

James W, Ferguson, jr., (S), NR, Office of 
AsstSecNav, to SepCen, Wash., D. C., for sep. 

John K. Fyfe, Com-4, to be Aide to Vice 
Adm, James L. Kauffman, Commandant, 4th 
Naval District, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Olin E. Gates, (DE), NR, NavHosp, Key 
West, Fla., to exam. by NRB and orders to 
home. 

Ray R. Gentry, (CEC), NR, NAS, Banana 
River, Fla., add, duty, Public Works Office, 
NAS, Melbourne, Fla., add. duty. 

Charles S. Hart, CO, USS Watts, DD 5, 
to USNA. 

Thomas H. Hoffman, (DM), NR, Com-4, to 


Navop, to 


James W. Joyce, S(A), NR, BuAer, to Sep 
Cen, Wash., D. C., for sep. 

Kenneth I. D. Keepers 
Group-1, to USNA. 

Harold M. Kiesel, (S), NR, Navop, to Sep 
Cen, Wash., D. C., for sep. 

Philip F. Lindner, (DM), Com-3, to X0, 
USS General A. E. Anderson, AP 111. 

Vincent F. Mallory, S(E3), BuShips, to Sep 
Cen, Wash., D. C., for sep. 

Maxwell R. Mowry, (SC), Bayonne, N. J. 
to Asst O-in-C, Navy Ships Stores Office, New 
York, N. Y. 

George R. Myers, jr., (MC), Bremerton, 
Wash., to Staff of Comdr., San Diego Group, 
19th Fleet. ; 

Frank A. Nusom, Navigator, USS Shangrt- 
La, CV 38, to nearest Fleet Air Command 
temp. duty pending assignment. 

James R. Ogden, CO, USS Floyds Bay, AVP 
40, to nearest Fleet Air Command temp. duty 
pending assignment. 

Lawrence A, Parks, (DM), CO, USS Fergus, 
APA 82, to nearest NavDist for sep. 

Clifton BE. Perry, (SP), Naval Attache, 
Aden, Arabia to nearest NavDist for sep. 

Walter S. Rogers, S(C), Chelsea, Mass., to 
exam. by Retiring Bd. and orders home. 

Carl W. Rooney, NAS, Key West; assigned 
as CO, NAS, and Comdr. NavAirBases, Com- 
7, Jacksonville. 

John N. Shaffer, XO, USS Montpelier, cL 
57, to Chief of Staff and Aide, CruDiv-12. 

Franklin C, Snow, (DM), CO, USS Diamond 
Head, AB 19, to Navop, with Joint Chief of 
Staff (Joint Logistic Plans Committee). 

Charles W. Thompson, S(02), BuAer, 
SepCen, Wash., D. C., for sep. fe 

Vernon C. Turner, CO, USS Muliphen, AKA 


(S), NR, Phib 





61, to SubBase, Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

William O. Wallace (Ret.), PRNC, to pre 
ceed home; relieved active duty. 

Dwight M. Williams, (DL), on duty # 
SepCen, NTC, Great Lakes; assigned as X . 

Paul D, Williams, USS Duncan, DD 874, 
Com12, San Francisco, Calif. 

(Please turn to Page 1277) 


MECHANICS « HOME sTuDY 
Step up your own skill with the facts and figures Pinalde 
trade. Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practica’ (ang 
Trade Information in a handy form. Fully Illustra spook 
Easy to Understand. Highly Endorsed. Check t Money: 

‘ou want for 7 days’ Free Examination. Send No Me; 
Nothing to pay postman. © Refrigeration $4 ¢ — Diesel 8 
O Pumps & hydraulics $4 e 0 Machinist $4_¢ ~ autos! 
o Plumbers $6 eOShipfitter$1 e«OWelders$! ¢ snters 
O Mathematics $2 e DC Electricity $4 @ 0 ¢ _ 
O Marine $4 ¢ 2 Blueprint $2 e ( Sheet Metal$ » is paid 
If satisfied you pay only $1 a month until price 


AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23 St.. New York 10, ¥.¥- 
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Senate Gets Nominations of Officers Named For Regular Commissions 


President Truman this week nominated 
the following officers for appointment in 
the Regular Army, in the grade and arm 
or service specified, with dates of rank to 
be determined by the Secretary of War, 
under the provisions of an Act of Con- 
gress approved 28 Dec., 1945: 

TO BE MAJORS 
(Promotion List) 


H. R. Turner, Ord. 
G. C. Wilhide, Ord. 
H. I. Szymanski, Inf. 
R. W. Chutter, Inf. 
R. Gimbel, AC 
H. G. V. Hart, AC 
James Glore, QMC 
H. T. Gallagher, SC 
J. K. French, jr., Inf. 
Ford Trimble, FA 
D. McGrayne, FA 
U. S. Nero, AC 
A, M. Murphy, Inf. 
a D. Sirois, FA 
. T. Lentz, CE 
. L. Smith, AC 
. A. Valente, Ord. 
. F. Gordon, QMC 
. L. MeGrath, Ord. 
.B. Goodell, Ord. 
. D. Jones, Inf. 
R. Stark, FA 
— MeMurrin, AC 
. J. Martin, CAC 
. Pasolli, jr., FA 
. F. Schweikert, Inf. 
yx Varner, QMC 
. D. Erwin, Inf. 
. BE. Perry, Inf. 
ul Oed, Inf. 
. Romain, QMC 
. H. Naury, AC 
. Hudson, Ord. 
. Owens, QMC 
. Feind, FIN 
. Rosenblum, QMC 
. Alexander, Ord. 
. Young, FA 
. Odle, CH 
c. D. Hill, CAC 
W. M. P. Northcross, 
Ord. 
G. W. McClure, FA 
T. D. Barney, Ord. 
R, C. Harmon, JAG 
N. Leclair, jr., CE 
W. Potter, jr., Inf. 
L. G. Duggar, AC 
E. W. Heathcote, CAC 
C. A. Kaiser, FA 
W. W. Watson, QMC 
F. M. Greene, Inf. 
R. E. Hoyne, AGD 
A. H. Anderson, SC 
A. F. 8S. Mackenzie, 
CAC 
G. M. Smith, AC 
W. R. Forbes, AC 
J. M. Barrett, AC 
D. F. Kiechel, JAG 
E. A, Chase, QMC 
J. M. Rae, QMC 
R. BE. Johnson, CWS 
B. H. Merchant, AC 
E. J. Summers, FIN 
J. V. Mills, SC 
F. P. Jaquess, AC 
N. McKaig, jr., CWS 
Hugh Belden, FA 
M. C. Jackson, jr., 
QMC 
E. H. Wilson, AC 
D. R. Hutchinson, 
AGD 
E. L. Mickelson, FA 
W. A. Whittet, FIN 
J. H. Price, AC 
G. L. Pace, FA 
P. D. Swindler, Inf. 
W. M. Miles, AC 
H. M. Generous, AC 
- Isbell, CWS 
Browne, JAG 
Hurlburt, AC 
Archibald, AC 
Tauer, CAC 
Newell, QMC 
Joseph, JAG 
Durst, Cay. 
Moss, QMC 
Young, CE 
W. Gardes, JAG 
D. Cooper, AC 
E. Miller, CAC 
Gershon, AC 
L. Nichols, FA 
F. George, QMC 
C. Myers, AC 
J. Barnette, QMC 
D. Ingraham, Inf. 
H. Holmes, AC 
. E. Jones, FA 
. J. Fitzgerald, Inf. 
. W. Benkosky, Cav. 
. B. Woods, CE 
3 Perszyk, QMC 
. A. 
. M 
ye 


— 


COUN N PO MwE BEF ayer Ror sr Fa 


phate 
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Whiting, FA 
Morgan, Ord. 
arcus, JAG 
Cooley, CAC 
-B. Tarrant, FA 
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BE. J. Smith, QMC 
D. G. Kimball, CAC 
H, L. Marshall, Inf. 
L. W. Marshall, AC 
R. T. Bunker, FA 
H. F. Osborne, SC 
H. G. Osborne, FA 
C. B. Merritt, FA 

R. C. Lutz, Cav. 

H. G. Spillinger, AC 
J. H. F. Bittner, FA 
J. N. Green, FA 

W. E. Carpenter, AC 
J. A. Kolb, AC 

J. A. Carrigan, JAG 
J. L. M. Des Islets, 


Valz, FA 

,. Macsalka, Inf. 

. Harrison, AC 

. Haas, Inf. 

. Barrett, CAC 

. Hoffman, AC 

. Lee, CAC 

. Albergotti, FA 
. Hankinson, Inf, 
. Shafer, FA 

. Ahalt, Inf. 

, Benjamin, FIN 
’. Potter, QMC 
YT, King, Inf. 

. K. Miller, Inf. 
ul Adkins, AC 
ed Dixon, CAC 

. O. Moody, JAG 
P 
oO 
A 
B 
ry 


Prima oOwem 
(BAR OPE EB EP PPR 


re Se 
4S 


. B. Gordon, AC 


Cc 

J. P. Davis, Inf. 
J 

H. 


. Allison, AC 

. Morehouse, AC 

. Juell, CAC 

. Boyle, JAG 

W. H. Heavey, FIN 

8. O. L. Robinson, 
Inf. 

H. R. Fleming, QMC 

W. J. Darmody, Ord. 

R. O. Ball, CWS 

W. F. Kirby, Inf. 

B. F. Hillman, FIN 

BE. L. Hunter, Inf. 

T. H. Sills, Cav. 

W. J. Fleming, QMC 

M. 8S. Moody, SC 

. Peterson, QMC 

BE. Doherty, AGD 

L. E. Peaster, AC 

R. O. Utke, CAC 

R. C. Fowler, QMC 

G, B. Hoffman, AC 

W. J. Reed, AC 

= 

B 

J 

M 


R 

A. 

R 
Vv 


Q 


J 
A. Houston, QMC 
. B. Johnson, JAG 
H, Banville, AGD 
MacCloskey, AC 
P. O. Langguth, SC 
O. F. Kotick, FA 
N. Kane, AC 
8S. P. Tufts, FA 
I. W. Gleason, SC 
J. H. Fish, CAC 
BE. G. Nabell, jr., AC 
Thompson, jr., 


L. 

TA 

W. Crane, AC 

M. Lindstrom, Inf. 
W. Kranz, QMC 
BD. Fackler, AC 
L. Schmidt, Cav. 
D. McCahan, FA 
S. I. Parsell, FA 
R. B. Cooper, SC 
T. W. Bean, CE 
EB. P. 
B. 
V 


J. 

R. 
H. 
J. 

H. 
G. 
w. 


Hardenbergh, 


ty, 
z. 


ID 
Whitehouse, Ord. 
WV. 8S. Bradford, Inf. 
C. Ruggaber, Inf. 
A. Duerr, FA 

W. Fisk, CAC 

M. es 
QMC 


EB. Morawetz, FA 
P. I. Doty, AC 

P. W. Lewis, Inf. 
G. 8. Masters, Ord. 
M. Thompson, Inf. 
H. 8. Jones, AC 

W. A. Jennings, FA 
R, D. Stevens, Inf. 
E. F. Klinck, Inf. 

. P. Perlett, Inf. 

. G. Heston, AC 

. B. Sykes, Inf. 

. C. McBride, Cav. 
ames Stack, QMC 
. W. Lewis, AC 

. A. Shaw, AC 
. 0. 

a 3 
. M. 
o Ve 


o. 


J. 
G. 
8. 
A. 
F. 


Kilgore, Inf. 
Nacht, CAC 
Odonnell, Inf. 
Evans, SC 


BARS RASOOMs! 





Leslie Spinks, FA 
G. W. Smith, CE 
K. A, Eddy, FA 

E. J. Ormiston, Ord. 
W. Collett, AC 

F. A. Maples, QMC 
. H. Scott, QMC 
. G. Paulus, Inf. 

. H. Minton, Inf. 
. G. Hewitt, AC 

. M. Fitzgerald, 
MC 


RPesros 


ag: 


. C. Harpole, Inf. 
. L. Larson, CAC 
a Zoller, AC 

. J. Wuest, CAC 
D. Payne, Ord. 
y. C. Link, QMC 
J. Agee, AGD 

. K. Hillman, AC 
. G, Beckenbach, 
‘omc 

. Widmann, Inf. 
. F. Ellis, JAG 

. E. Saltzman, CE 
. F. Hyde, QMC 

. H. Foster, jr., AC 
. Kundel, Ord, 

. B. Broyles, CAC 
. S. Lewis, QMC 

. A. Bonifay, FA 
. C. McKee, QMC 
M. Howell, FA 


anne 


. M. McCarthy, Inf. 
. A. Channon, FA 
. E. Nobles, AGD 
Johnson, jr., 


+ aed 


. Hi. 

In 

. 8. Ware, Inf. 

. W. Earle, Inf. 

. Bank, Inf. 

- Berrigan, QMC 
. L, Dickey, FA 

+4 King, Cav. 

. McDonald, FA 
S. Meader, SC 
F. Brossard, CE 
O. Bennett, Inf. 

. B. Nemec, AGD 
. A, Gould, AGD 
. J. Wilson, QMC 
. J. Jones, CAC 
D. Mage, CE 
. W. Faubion, AC 
. B. Freeman, CE 
. E. Coffey, Inf. 

. O. Stone, CAC 
. J. McDuff, AGD 
. H. Richardson, FA 
BP. Halstead, AC 
. T. Kirley, Inf. 

. W. Roth, FA 
. W. Nuss, FIN 
. G. Theiring, Inf. 
. B. West, Inf. 

. L. Shankle, Inf. 
_H. Adams, Inf. 
Paul Hinds, AC 
L. Wellenreiter, 
AC 
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Cc. 
H. Robinson, Inf. 
BE. Sams, QMC 
R, Bogue, FA 
A. Roberts, Inf. 
M. Beach, AC 
L. Hamilton, QMC 
L. B. Shaw, Inf. 
B. C. Light, AC 
N. E. Youngblood, 
FIN 


F, 
J. 
=. 
J. 
L. 
M. 
H. 


McD. Rigdon, Inf. 
F. C. Sinsel, Inf. 
W. W. Perham, FA 


8. G. Gribi, AC 


. B. Reubel, Inf. 
.M. Johnson, FA 
. B. Dishman, Inf. 
. McAfee, Inf. 

. B, Joseph, CAC 

. J. Sommer, JAG 

. H. Skelly, FA 

. P. Alston, AC 

. E. Baumeister, AC 
ares Garber, CWS 

. K. Wilemon, QMC 
_M. Shanks, QMC 
W. Walton, Inf. 

W. Beeman, QMC 
J. Tullington, FIN 
R. Lewis, Ord. 

O. Bond, AC 

C. Woodes, CAC 
L. Alfred, Inf. 

E. Cotulla, QMC 

. G. Eldridge, Cav. 
W. Allison, Ord. 
H. McAteer, SC 

B. Humphrey, FA 
BE. Allen, QMC 

C. Rose, AC 

L, Holmes, Ord. 

D. White, FA 

L. Barnes, QMC 
Norwood, AC 

L. Keefe, Inf. 
H. H, Reed, FA 
H. E. Hornecker, 

QMC 

T. EB. Phillips, AC 
Roy Reppard, QMC 
J.U. D. Page, FA 
M. M, Munn, AC 
I. D. Snyder, AC 

. A. Donges, AGD 
C. Jackson, Inf. 

. B. Jost, AC 

. M. Kelly, AC 

. E. Malony, AC 

V. Moore, Ord. 

. H. Muller, AC 

. A. Sharwood, QMC 
. R, Ingram, CE 

. O. Earl, SC 

C. Rawls, JAG 

L. Robbins, AC 

. D. Nichols, FA 

. R. White, QMC 

C. Ege, Inf. 

K, Eason, AC 

i Bayless, FA 

¥. Smith, Cav. 
Ww. Koeneman, 
Ord. 
J. Werner, Inf. 
D. I. Pattison, QMC 
J. L. Dewitt, jr., Inf. 
K. L. Rudser, CE 
T. S. Lowry, QMC 
R. N. Walker, AGD 
R. L. Baldwin, QMC 
J. R. Grey, AC 
E. M. Scattergood, jr., 
AC 

A, L. Wood, jr., Inf. 
J. Dreyfus, SC 
E. 0. Gwynn, AC 

L. O. Rostenberg, FA 
C, F. Kaiser, Ord. 
L 
¢ 
L 


ppp atatet fatal 
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. C. Howell, AC 
. M. Snow, FA 
. J. Staub, CAC 


TO BE CAPTAINS 


C. N. Shaver, FA 

H. B. Liebe, FA 

J. B. Macdougall, Inf. 
J. B. McCauley, AC 
L. C, Adams, Ord. 

W. W. Browning, QMC 
F. McManaway, Inf. 
J. S. Blair, 3rd, FA 
C. H. Hatch, SC 

S. M. Forbes, Inf. 

Cc. K. Moffatt, QMC 
J. H. Wright, QMC 
John R, Dey, Cav. 

P. S. Shoemaker, Inf. 
J. M. Gruitch, Ord. 
L. C. Shannon, FA 
W. T. Mulligan, AGD 
L. G. Bumen, QMC 
H. EB. Nelson, QMC 
H. R. Johnson, QMC 
R. W. Schmelz, FA 
P. O, Rasmusen, AC 
B. H. Strickland, Inf. 
J. T. Walker, Inf. 
J. W. Nichols, QMC 
R. P. Tarr, jr., QMC 
J. A. Bennett, AC 
D. M. Vance, FA 

F. B. Volkel, CAC 

. R. Moses, Inf. 

. J. Williams, CE 
.M. Clow, QMC 

. H. Travers, Ord. 

. C. Lackas, FIN 

. T. Bullock, SC 

. C. Richardson, AC 


it hs gdh 


D. E. Antes, CE 

A. Moore, Inf. 

A. Poutre, SC 

H. Shirley, QMC 

F. Reinhardt, AC 

T. Voorhees, QMC 

Collins, jr., FA 

W. Foster, CAC 

H. Graham, QMC 

E. Coony, FIN 

W. E. Langlotz, CB 

G. E, Levings, JAG 

J. W. McDonald, QMC 

W. L. Kindred, FA 

G. K. Smith, FIN 

A. A, Hill, QMC 

H. A. Davenport, Inf. 

M. C. Bowsky, SC 

J. G. Bennett, Inf. 

W. R. Frederick, jr., 
A 


BOAR ra” 


F 
R. EB. MeMurray, Inf. 
H, L. Phyfe, QMC 
R, O. Nunamaker 
CAC 
L. E. Cummings, CAC 
B. P. Johnson, Cav. 
M. W. May, jr., CAC 
G. A, Bridgers, Inf. 
B. Cosgrove, jr., 
Cc 


Cc. 

A 
A, E. Key, AC 
J. L. Spurr, Cav. 
G. L. Lindquist, QMC 
J. H. Heil, jr., QMC 
B. A. Lentz, QMC 





W. S. Jones, QMC 

. R. Monnett, CAC 

. BE. Reitzel, jr., JAG 
. A. BE. Jones, Inf. 
M. Johnson, AGD 

. H. Savage, jr., FIN 
. R. Whittaker, Ord. 
. J. Brown, QMC 

. M. Henderson, jr., 


MH RN ORBAN: 


°, 
5 
a 


A, ‘Warner, AC 

J. Martin, CAC 
Cc. Rowe, QM 

. B. Ashworth, AC 
C. Hansen, QMC 
. P. Nuckols, AC 
T. Barrett, QMC 
BE. Smith, AGD 

H. Spies, FA 

H. Gallogly, Inf. 
B. Henderson, Cav. 
R. Stofft, Inf. 
. G. Youngblood, 
QMC 


RNOFOBHSA SHEP 


John R. Gee, AC 
J. C. Barlow, AC 
W. S. Renshaw, AGD 
A. D. Marston, CE 
R. V. Dunn, AC 
F. R. Swoger, Ord. 
R. M,. Page, CAC 
F. L. Johnson, QMC 
J. W. Holsinger, FA 
J. T. Cox, AC 
M. W. Ludington, JAG 
Cc. P. Crosby, QMC 
H. T.McCone, QMC 
W. B. Murphy, jr., 
QMC 
T. B. Freeman, FA 
J. M. Emigh, Inf. 
F. J. Belmore, CWS 
J. D. Bell, QMC 
Cc. 8S. Brandner, AGD 
Cc. S. Paullin, Ord, 
W. D. Stenhouse, AC 
L. M. Edelen, Inf. 
F. C. Newlon, AC 
C. Smith, AC 
C. F. Peterson, AC 
L. F. Stangel, Ord. 
W. E. Eckles, Cav. 
R. C. Woods, QMC 
W. P. Berkeley, AC 
G. W. Peterson, AC 
D. A. O'Connor, CAC 
W. C. Pritchard, FA 
Cc. O. Brunner, Inf. 
H,. Coleman, Ord 
F. W. C. Ledeboer, 
CAC 
J. D. Howe, AC 
R. G. Haines, QMC 
J. C. Boyer, AGD 
H. L. Scofield, SC 
H, C. Kerlin, FA 
W. B. Yeager, Inf. 
M. P. Shaver, CAC 
H. B. Moreland, CE 
W. P. Ring, jr., Inf. 
Cc. D. Ward, FIN 
H. R, True, QMC 
R. R. Ramsey, Inf. 
A. L. Erickson, AC 
S. J. Gormly, jr., AC 
D. F. Foster, JAG 
L. W. Jackson, AGD 
Cc. L. Reed, Ord. 
L. R. Mapes, AC 
J. C. Wing, AC 
W. E. Barksdale, QMS 
J. W. Connor, QMC 
H. S. Wofford, QMC 
K, K. Hansen, Inf. 
H. L. Fuller, AGD 
R. B. Collins, AC 
T. F. Winburn, AC 
F. J. Stevens, jr., AC 
H. N. Sturdivant, AC 
K. E. Tilton, CAC 
B. P. Parrish, jr., AC 
T. R. Malone, jr., FA 
N. Kibler, CE 
A. A. Pursall, Inf. 
J. D. Ogletree, FA 
I. B. Washburn, FA 
E. L. Sykes, AC 
R. D. Smith, FA 
E. W. Pennington, 
Ord. 


B. G. Baetcke, Inf. 

W. D. Campbell, AC 

E. M. Burns, QMC 

D. M. Daniel, Inf. 

S. W. Parnelle, jr., 
Ord. 

c. C. Moomaw, AC 

I. W. Grande, QMC 

I. C. Stoll, SC 

B. D. Beach, Ord 

Cc. F. Chirico, CAC 

Cc. K. Fewkes, AC 

J. W. Bidwell, Inf, 

H. D. Ives, Inf. 

W. B. Merrill, jr. AC 

P. Miller, AGD 

A. C. Cheyne, Inf. 

L. R. MacAdam, Ord. 

R, H. Christie, AGD 

R 

F 


m 


. A. Cliffe, QMC 
. P. Smith, AC 


J. L. Williams, AC 

W. T. Smith, Inf. 

M. BE. Munson, FA 

J. G, Porter, QMC 

A. F. Kalberer, AC 

J. S. Tisdall, QMC 

BE. H. Larecy, QMC 

H. W. Regan, AC 

J. W. O'Connell, 

8. S. Cerwin, SC 

W. Urbach, AC 

W. C. Cooper, AC . 

Cc, T. Barton, CAC 

Ss. D. Slaughter, 
Cav. 

R. C. Gray, CE 

H. C. Kait, JAG 

P. R, Reagon, CAC 

P. T. Sadow, QMC 

A, EB. Hintz, FA 

T. W. Caffey, JAG 

L. J. Lewis, Inf. 

L. E. Wellendorf, Inf. 

W. R. Robinette, CAC 

R. C. Rodgers, AGD 

P. S. Willard, Inf. 

J. W. Higgins, jr., 
QMC 

H, F. Ross, Inf. 

G. F. Rogers, SC 

A. L. Logan, AC 

L. P. Scollay, AC 

P. G. Hollister, Inf 

G. F. Keene, jr., AC 

B. T. Adler, AGD 

L. P. Daniels, Inf. 

L. G. Witmer, FA 

J. O. Younts, QMC 

M. W. Reed, AGD 

J. M. Schweizer, jr., 
AC 

L. J. Schultheis, FA 

F, F. Isbell, QMC 

F. J. Elser, SC 

J. F. Jarred, AC 

W. H. Monay, AC 

E. F. Williams, AC 

L. BE. Adams, QMC 

W. A. Steiner, AC 

T. Wood, jr., QMC 

Robert Whelchel, AC 

Cc. A. Greene, Inf. 

J. T. Goodley, QMC 

H. R. Yeager, Inf 

Cc. E. Capito, QMC 

BE. L. Whitman, FA 

W. E. Brown, AC 

Ray J. Cox, QMC 

BE. L. Keener, QMC 

P. S. Day, Ord. 

R. H. Holt, CAC 

A. F. Hurley, JAG 

. Greeve, JAG 

. Herrod, CAC 

. Brewster, jr., 


AC 


ir., 


. Bryan, QMC 

. Carter, SC 
Gallant, CAC 

. Thornburg, Inf. 
. Kinne, jr., Cav. 
. Hunter, AC 

. Poole, AC 

. Ritchie, QMC 

. Dawson, AGD 

. Boatsman, Inf, 
= Shore, Inf. 

w. M. Delaney, FA 

E. D. Russell, FA 

B. T. Rose, AGD 

H. V. Williams, jr., AC 
W. D. Buchanan, QMC 
Robert Outsen, Inf. 
P. B. Foote, AC 
Charles A, Heim, AC 
E. F. Penaat, Inf, 
Austin L. Wells, AGD 
E. N. Backus, AC 
W. T. McAninch, FA 
L. H. Harrison, Ord. 
Charles G. Kirk, AC 
R, A. Davidson, AC 
W. D. Putnam, QMC 
D. W. MecRell, FIN 
E. C. Seaman, QMC 
A. J. Old, jr., AC 

H. L. Holland, JAG 
Cc. C. Holcomb, QMC 
D. I. Dodenhoff, QMC 
H. L. Davisson, FA 
Avery J. Ladd, AC 
Arthur C. Cox, AC 

W. W. Pascoe, AC 

Cc. D. Penniman, QMC 
K. W. Mosher, AC 

H. T. Baker, FA 

H. B. Miller, AC 
Leigh H. Hunt, AC 
Cc. E. Kuenlen, AC 

N. H. Woodman, AGD 
Lee J. Davis, CAC 

S. M. Gilman, QMC 
J. F. McDonough, Inf. 
W. R. Rainford, FA 
J. T. Yule, SC 

D. G. Hanes, Ord. 

A. H, Jackson, Inf. 

H. V. Clayton, FA 

D. B. Harriott, FA 
Cc. W. Schott, AC 

G. D. Paxson, Inf. 


or 
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James L. Tarr, AC 

W. E. R. Sullivan, 
cCWws 

N, L. Callish, AC 

Cc. M. Reing, QMC 

W. A. Duncan, Inf. 

M. A. Elkins, AC 

R. 8. Garner, Inf, 

L. E. EBngeman, Cay. 

M. R, Kunitz, SC 

Dross Ellis, AC 

W. N. Thomas, FA 

H. N. Butler, SC 

R. G. Humphrey, FA 

John Crawford, AC 

Cc. M. Anderson, AC 

BE. F. Thelen, FA 

Lawson BE. Hahn, Inf. 

Donald D. Bode, CWS 

BE. C. Watson, Inf. 

EB, A. Thompson, CAC 

Harold J. Cole, AGD 

L. P. Kleinoeder, AC 

Cc. J. Madden, Inf 

H. H. Shaller, QMC 

Cc. W. Edwards, AC 

Lawrence D. Ely, AC 

T. B. Hanford, Inf. 

P. B. Barlow, QMC 

J. C. Stewart, CAC 

J. H. Rothrock, AC 

BE. B. Franklin, AC 

Eugene G, Cook, AC 

F. J. Wheeler, AC 

Jeff Clay 3rd, Inf. 

K. D. Colson, jr., QMC 

F. D. Crinkley, Ord. 

J. T. Snodgrass, CAC 

B. J. Handwerker, 
QMC 

K. A. Latta, QMC 

H. M. Hobson, Inf. 

R, T. Mulvanity, Ord. 

Cc. M. Myrick, Inf, 

L. W. Brenneman, 
QMC 

W. V. Jacobsen, AC 

F. W. Toomey, AC 

Z. V. Stapleford, AC 

J. R. Kane, AC 

R. A. Redburn, AC 

R. B. Richard, AC 

H. C. Pattison, Cav. 

A. C. Knight, Ord, 

D. EB. Cluxton, AC 

W. D. Hopson, AC 

Vv. O. Brown, FIN 

P. A. Johnson, AC 


Joseph H. Buys, FA 


W. M. Broadus, Cav. 
G. L. Barclay, AGD 
M. M. Stone, AC 
G. L. Darley, QMC 
H. L. Taylor, Inf 
Montie F. Cone, Inf, 
J. A, Elterich, Inf. 
J. 8. Killough, Inf. 
F. H. Ingram, CE 
Orville Laird, SC 
J. D. Shriegel, Cav. 
Philip W. Hatch, AC 
Cc. F. Reynolds, Cav. 
G. L. Robinson, AC 
K. C. Haycraft, Inf. 
D. O. Markham, QMC 
Cc. W. Wilmore, FA, 
W. O. Beets, FA 
L. L. Dymock, Inf. 
Cc. R. Johnson, AC 
R. P. Kirk, Inf. 
M. N. Goldstein, SC 
J. A. Petrolino, Ord. 
J. E. LaBuda, AC 
Cc. W. Hutchins, FA 
BP. L. Mallon, AGD 
W. W. Holmes, AC 
H. 8. Newhall, Ord. 
Cc. G. Hubbart, FA 
W. H. Spicer, Inf. 
K. P. Jones, AGP 
J. T. Kaigler, AGD 
L. M. Taylor, AC 
BP. H. Jacobsen, AC 
Edward C, Gill, CE 
Ww. J. Allen, jr.. CWS 
E. M. Corothers, CAC 
W. A. Hadfield, FA 
W. R. Milldeton, AC 
J. M. House, jr., QMC 
A. J. Watson, QMC 
PB. Willoughby, AC 
W. H. Clark, AC 
B. E. Hagen, FA 
J. G. Dehorn, AC 
David C. Lewis, FA 
J. M. Brooks, QMC 
W. G. Burton, Inf, 
A. L. Smith, AC 
J. T. Hoyne, FA 
B. C. Gorsuch, FIN 
L. D. Smith, Inf. 
F. D. B. G, Hutchins, 
AC 
P. G. Dolan, AC 
G. W. Hutchinson, 
CAC 
Q. L. Kendall, QMC 
H. M. Black, CE 
H. W. Allard, Inf, 


M. W. Schewe, Inf. 

P. W. McGrew, JAG 
R. H. Schaller, AC 

H. L, Frank, QMC 

W. G. Davis, AC 

A. N. Niemi, SC 

BE. B. Hunt, AC 

W. M. Campbell, CWS 
Eugene G. Hite, Cav. 
Cc. P. Martin, AC 

A. R. Morley, SC 

Hi. K, Kirehner, AC 
Cc. W. McKnight, QMC 
M. Schonholz, FA 

M. K. Leadbetter, 


QMC 
C. Blumenfeld, CAC 
J. R. Nuzum, jr., AC 
Frank Allen, AC 
W. O. Jefferson, SC 
A. W. Hamilton, Ord. 
Cc. A. Miller AC 
J. D, Martz, jr.. QMC 
BE. W. Ashwick, AC 
N. 8S. Mathewson, Inf. 
J. M. Taylor, AC 
W. T. Welter, AGD 
0. D. Burden, jr., AC 
BE. A. Malmstrom, AC 
H. R. Archibald, SC 
Cc. J. Timmes, Inf, 
B. F. Witsell, AC 
F. C. Slagle, AC 
T. J. Von Sabo, QMC 
B. D, Farham, QMC 
T. R, Hikel, Ord. 
A. B. Butler, Inf. 
R. K. Bannister, QMC 
H. L. Halsey, AC 
L. A. Hedges, FA 
W. L. Slisher, Cav. 
A. V. Wyss, QMC 
T. B. Hembree, Inf, 
R. W. Cook, Ord. 
F. J. Seiler, AC 
F. W. Clarke, JAG 
H. M. Fish, jr.. QMC 
Hans W. Helm, FA 
R. D, Graves, QMC 
A. M. Koster, QMC 
J. G. Bent, jr., SC 
R. H. Cole, Inf. 
Henry H. Mauz, FA 
James 8S. Jun, FA 
G. Learnard, jr., 
Inf, 
J.C. Crain, AC 
F. R. Boyles, JAG 
R. G. Smith, jr., CAC 
M. C. Edenfield, AC 
Marion M. Brown, Inf. 
F. M. Sasse, JAG 
Ira W. Hart, QMC 
A. V. Larkin, FIN 
I. L. Allen, QMC 
P. T. Snowden, FA 
E. B. Gentry, AC 
Paul 8S. Blair, AC 
H. L. Sievers, Inf. 
Lester M. Kale, SC 
H, C. Parsons, Ord, 
George E. Baya, FA 
Henry T. Myers, AC 
O. R. Franklin, AC 
R. J. Conran, FA 
J. R. Lowery, Inf. 
W. B. Davis, QMC 
E. L. Littell SC 
Pmory C. Smith, AGD 
Harry R. Smith, AC 
W. K. Atkinson, QMC 
Frank T. Edson, QMC 
R. H. Holmes, jr., FA 
F. W. Herberth, jr., 
QMC 
Eugene J. Field, Cav. 
D. H. Miller, AC 
F. O. Earley, jr., AC 
J. W. Murray, QMC 
J. F. McClendon, AC 
S. W. Wurfel, JAG 
G. C. Creighton, jr., 
AGD 
E. W. Pride, SC 
Erquiet Taylor, QMC 
W. L. Strickland, Cav. 
C. 8. Standley, jr., Inf. 
R. T. Simpson, Inf. 
A. G, Eger, JAG 
E. L. Bush, CAC 
A. R,. Lolli, FA 
W. J. Thomas, AC 
W. M. Thames, jr., SC 
A. B. Churchill, Inf. 
Lydon B. Cole, Inf. 
L. M. Sanders, AC 
W. D. Smith, jr.,. QMC 
F. H. Meinert, CAC 
Cc. Askins, jr., Ord. 
F. J. Cooke, FA 
J. W. Lambert, CE 
R, J. Randall, AC 
BP. T. Johnson, JAG 
D. R. Gestefeld, QMC 
L. P. Dash, AC 
G. B. Gross, Inf. 
R. T. Chapman, FA 
G. S. Cassady, AC 
R,. B. Wilsom, AGD 


(Please turn to Page 1279) 
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“We must not lose our initial advantage in atomic energy under any circwm- 
stances. Such a loss would be a national calamity.”—REAR ADM. H. G. BOWEN. 





OUR PRIORITY LIST 


1. Maintenance in accordance with professional studies i our eo needs and international commitments, 
of os cee ge organized and trained to utilize and employ erials of war developed by continuing 
Scientific and backed by Industry and Labor kept fntimately _—~ with the manufacture of such 
materials. 


2. Reconstruction of National Guard and Reserve components federally aided and encouraged to maximum 
.» and effectively eoordinated with the Regular Services, and universal military training. 
8. Increase in active and retired pay and allowances to meet risen costs so as to enable maintenance of 
American standards of living, and protection of such pay from reduction through income taxes. 
4. Institution of orderly promotion systems in the Regular Establishments with recognition of war service end 
war — to prevent stagnation, and to insure the maintenance of high professional standards. 
5. Continuance and expansion of service scheols, including the Army and Navy Staff College, attendance 
of which shall be open to National Guard and Reserve officers. 
6. Sultable rank and retirement benefits for former enlisted personnel and warrant officers who served as 
loned officers dur the war. 


war. 
7. Grant of the same rights and benefits to those who elect to remain in the Services as will be enjoyed 
by the discharged veterans. 

8. Upward revision of pension scales to assure Service widows and dependents a Hving income. 

9. Compensation for Service personnel who use privately owned automobiles on government business. 

10, Maintenance of stock piles of strategic materials. . 





T HERD is generous praise of numerous subordinates in the report made by General 
of the Army Eisenhower on the campaign in Western Europe, the text of which 
alone of all the periodicals in the United States we publish in this issue of the ARMY 
AND NAvy JOURNAL. Being submitted to the Combined Chiefs of Staff, the superior 
authority to whom as Supreme Commander of the Allied Expeditionary Force he was 
responsible, the report is of international as well as national interest. To all our mil- 
itary forces, and particularly to the Regular Army, now fortunately, but not suffi- 
ciently, enlarged by the addition of 9500 officers whom we welcome in this permanent 
career, the document will stand as a guide in its broad outline of the strategy and 
tactics pursued to destroy a formidable enemy, and to liberate a continent which was 
under the heel of brutal Hitlerism. It was essential in preparing the report that Gen- 
eral Bisenhower should take into account the matter of continuing in this time of 
world turbulence the cordial relations which, with rare diplomacy, he established 
while developing and maintaining as a team the Armies each expressive of national 
interest which were under his command. This judiciously he has promoted, and in 
doing so he was compelled to omit many details of the difficulties he overcame. As 
time passes these details can be revealed, and they will throw full light upon the nu- 
merous strategic and tactical decisions he was forced to make, and which are today 
clouded by the views of men who served in the lower echelons and, consequently, 
were ignorant of the facts which caused the Supreme Commander to move as he did. 
However, sufficient is revealed in the report to establish the tactful and decisive man- 
ner in which General Eisenhower resolved problems that the exigencies of the cam- 
paign produced, and that their resolution was correct is proven by the fact that Victory 
came to our Arms. What particularly is pleasing to Americans is the laudation which 
General Bisenhower gave to our own Commanders and their Armies, and this refer- 
ence to General Omar N. Bradley, with whom he had served prior to the war: “I un- 
hesitatingly class General Bradley’s tactical operations during February and March 
which witnessed the completion of the destruction of the German Forces west of the 
Rhine, as the equal in brilliance of any that American forces have ever conducted. 
The cooperation during the latter part of this period between General Bradley’s 12th 
Army Group and General Devers’ 6th Army Group was a superb example of Grand 
Tactical cooperation on the battlefield.” The report will serve as a text book for all 
military students, and will be the primary source for historians in their analyses of 
this magnificent and victorious effort of American might. 


) pe the first fiscal year following the capitulation of our enemies in World War II, 
Congress is providing for the maintenance of Armed Forces totalling nearly 2,000,- 
000 men, a sum of more than $11,000,000,000. With this money and personnel the Army, 
Navy, Air Forces, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard have the responsibility not only 
of providing for the occupation of enemy lands, the establishment of the bases we will 
continue to maintain, the setting up of security forces for the United Nations organ- 
ization, but also the fundamental task of laying a firm foundation for the permanent 
Regular establishments, Reserves, and National Guard we will require for the post- 
war National Security of the United States. In the latter program, industry and busi- 
ness will be given a larger and more responsible part than before the war. The war 
just over has demonstrated the vast power that lies in our resources and industry and 
the close liaison that must be kept up between them if we are to hold our place as a 
world power. Industry, as shown in the strong urgings of Mr. Alfred P. Sloan of Gen- 
eral Motors, recognizes its place and its responsibility and is willing to take its part 
of the burden. The Armed Forces are also fully aware of the reliance they must place 
on industry and are preparing to integrate their activities with that of industry in 
both research and production. To effect this end, both the War and Navy Depart- 
ments have worked out plans under which research and production will play a large 
part in post-war organizations. That naval and military personnel will be integrated in 
this program, there are plans providing for the exchange of personnel between industry 
and the Army, Navy, and Air Force to the end that each will become thoroughly 
familiar with the other’s needs and problems. In the meantime, industry has the 
responsibility of providing for the day today needs of nearly 2,000,000 service men 
and women not only for the weapons and equipment of war but for their personal 
needs. This problem of current procurement and supply, large as it is, is only a small 





part of the role industry must play in our problem of National Defense. 





Service Humor 











Mama’s Little Helper 

The stork is one of the mystics 

And inhabits a number of districts 

It doesn’t yield plumes 

Or sing-any tunes 

But helps with the vital statistics. 

—Scuttlebut. 
aes | 

Drunk (after bumping into the same 
tree three times) : “Losht—losht in an im- 
penetrable forest.” 

—Belvoir Castle. 
—o—- 
Extras 

Lady (with newspaper in hand): “It 
says here that a woman in Omaha has 
just cremated her third husband.” 

Old Maid: “Isn’t that always the way? 
Some of us can’t even get one, and others 
have husbands to burn.” 

—The Welfarer. 
—-o-—-—- 

Definition of pink elephant: 

of bourbon. 


A beast 


—The Pointer. 


—o-- 
Fore & Aft 
“Chickens, suh,” said the old negro 


sage, “is de usefullest animal dere is. 
You ¢’n eat dem fo’ dey is bo’n and afteh 
dey’s daid.” 
—The Pointer. 
—0o-—-—- 
Belly Laugh 

See if you can laugh that off, said the 
fat man’s wife, wiring a button onto his 
vest. 

—The Welfarer. 
—o-—_- 
New Design 

Triumphantly, the new bride placed 
the dessert on the dinner table. It was an 
oval piece of covered pastry about 18 
inches long and 6 inches wide. “What’s 
that?’ said the startled husband. 

“Why, darling, that’s a pie, of course.” 

“Rather a peculiar shape for a pie, 
isn’t it?” 

“Don’t be silly, 
rhubarb pie.” 


of course not. It’s a 


—Belvoir Castle. 
calla cdanlie 
Partners 

A tramp knocked on the door of an 
English inn named “George and the 
Dragon.” The landlady opened the door 
and the tramp asked, “Can you spare a 
poor man a bite to eat?” 

“No!” and she slammed the door. 

After a few minutes, the tramp knocked 
again. The door opened and the lady re- 
appeared. 

“Now,” said the tramp, “could I have 
a few words with George.” 

—The Pointer. 
—-o—_—- 
Blackout 

Two hillbillies who had never been on 
a train before had been drafted and were 
on their way to camp. A food merchant 
came through the train, selling bananas. 
The two mountaineers had never seen 
bananas and each bought one. As one of 
them bit into his, the train entered a 
tunnel. His voice came to his companion 
in the darkness: 

“Jed, have you eaten yours yet?” 

“Not yet,” answered Jed, “Why?’ 

“Well, don’t touch it. I’ve taken one 
bite and gone blind.” 

—Bowie Blade. 
—o-——- 
Family Mad 

“Did you know Jones had eleven chil- 
dren?” 

“Gosh, 
he?” 


he’s gone stork mad, hasn’t 


— 5th Sv. News. 





Ask The Journal 


(This Department is maintained as a ser- 
vice for ARMY AND Navy JOURNAL sub- 











scribers. Please send return postage for 
direct reply.) 
T.O.S.—Under WD Circular 152, 1946 


an officer’s commission in the Regular 
Army can be revoked if he marries with- 
in one year from the date of his commis- 
sion. 
—O 
W.W.D.—According to the War Depart- 
ment the Hq. and Hq. Sq., LX Tactical Air 
Command received the Belgium four- 
ragere for activities between 6 June and 
30 September 1944 and from 16 Decem- 
ber 1944 to 25 January 1945—that is two 
separate citations, the amount necessary 
for the fourragere. The authority for this 
is the Belgian decree, 1932, dated 20 
November 1945. 


—o-—— 





A.S.—For information coneerning Army 
and Navy surpluses we suggest that you 
write to the War Assets Corporation, 
1126 21st Street, NW, Washington, D. C. 

cotlpadiibiinicns 

L.W.B. — According to the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel the USS Pennsylvania 
received a Navy Unit Citation for action 
between 4 May 1943 and 10 February 15. 
No star would be authorized since this is 
for a second award which was not given. 
There was no record of a Presidential 
Unit Citation for this ship. With the 
Presidential Unit Citation a star is 
authorized for the first ward. 





In The Journal 











One Year Ago 
Philippines : Our northern and southern 
columns have joined forces, securing the 
entire length of the Cagayan Valley, the 
heart of northern Luzon. This juncture 
climaxes a campaign which overran the 
200-mile valley in 28 days. The entire is- 
land of Luzon, embracing 40,420 square 
miles and a population of 8,000,000, is now 
liberated. 
—_o——_ 
10 Years Ago 
Col. and Mrs. P. M. Rixey, USMC, have 
returned to Washington after an absence 
of three years, during which Col. Rixey 
was commandant of the American Em- 
bassy Guard at Peiping, China. They made 
their return trip to this country by way 
of Europe. 
—o——_ 
25 Years Ago 
The chairman of the House Military 
Committee said, speaking of the cuts made 
by the House in the Navy Appr opriation 
bill, “The action taken on the Naval AP 
propriation bill indicates our lapse inte 
unpreparedness.” 
‘sciaiininls 
50 Years Ago 
The inspection of colleges having mili- 
tary departments has been prac stically 
completed and all the reports, with the ex 
ception of six, have been received. These 
reports are most flattering in character 
and show the hold which the military 
feature of the institutions has taken 0? 
the youthful minds. 
—-o——_ 
80 Years Ago 
In the form of an amendment intro 
duced into the Military Appropri: ation 
bill, the Senate has abolished the law T© 
stricting the selection of the Superintel 
dent of the U. S. Military Academy 1? 
the Corps of Engineers, and has extended 
the selection to the entire Army. 
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Army Orders 
(Continued from Page 1272) 


to Seventh Army RSH, Ft. McClellan, Ala. 

Capt. J. B. Daley, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., 
to Seventh Army, Ft. McPherson, Ga. 

Lt. Col. T. D. Cronin, Cp Atterbury, Ind., 
to Percy Jones GH, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Capt. V. P. Corso, Ogden, Utah, to Pratt GH, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 

ut. Col. J. M. Bruner, El Paso, Tex., to 
McCornack GH, Pasadena, Calif. 

Capt. J. F. Buckley, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., 
to Hq First Army, Governors Island, N. Y. 

ist Lt. E. J. Brotman, Ft. Francis E. War- 
ren, Wyo., to SEPE, Seattle, Wash. 

Maj. H. Bridges, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., 
to Armd Med Research Lab Ft. Knox, Ky. 

Ist Lt. F. W. Blair, Atlantic City, N. J., to 
Us Army General Dispensary, Wash., D, C. 

Col. J. F. Blatt, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., to 
Mayo GH, Galesburg, Il. 

Capt. J. A. Brabson, Atlantic City, N. J., to 
Ft. Myer, Va. 

1st Lt. T. V. Beutler, Boston, Mass., to 
O'Reilly GH, Springfield, Mo. 

Col. L. C. Ball, Ft. Dix, N. J., to MD Repl 
Pool Brooke AMC, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 

Capt. W. Zenever, Staten Island, N. Y., to 
Pratt GH, Coral Gables. Fla. 

ist Lt. C. G. Young, Daytona Beach, Fla., to 
Pratt GH, Coral Gables, Fla. 

Capt. G. L. Weller, Ft. Leavenworth, Kans., 
to AMC, Wash., D. C. 

Maj. F. P. Wells, Wash., D. C., to McCor- 
nack GH, Pasadena, Calif. 

ist Lt. J. J. Weber, Brigham, Utah, to MDW 
RSH, Ft. Belvoir. Va. 

Capt. W. C. Watkins, Ft. Mason, Calif., to 
McCornack GH, Pasadena, Calif. 

lst Lt. N. K. Weaver, Chicago, Ill, to 
O'Reilly GH, Springfield, Mo. 

ist Lt. M. T. Wasley, Menlo Park, Calif., to 
Cp Stoneman Staging Area, Pittsburg, Calif. 

Maj. J. L. Turner, Menlo Park, Calif., to 
Wm. Beaumont GH, E! Paso, Tex. 

Capt. W. D. Tuttle, Brigham, Utah, to Fifth 
Army Armd Forces Indctn Sta., Chicago, Ill. 

Capt. C. W. Umlauf, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
to Oliver GH, Augusta, Ga. 

ist Lt. M. G. Sorensen, Ft. Leavenworth, 


Kans., to Ft. Lawton Staging Area, Ft. Law- 
ton, Wash. 
Ist Lt. L. M. Parent, Ft. Devens, Mass., 


to Old Farms Conv Hosp (Sp) Avon, Conn. 
ist Lt. T. A. MeGavin, Ft. Logan, Colo., to 
ist AAF BU, Bolling Fld, Wash., D. C. 


ist Lt. D. B, Becker, Boston, Mass., to 
NYPE, Brooklyn, N, Y. 
Ist Lt. G. W. Brooks, jr., Brigham, Utah, 


to 90224 AAF BU, Orlando Air Base, Fla. 
ist Lt. Z. J. Baczewski, Milwaukee, Wisc., to 
Abn Sch, Ft. Benning, Ga. 

Capt. J. D. Swanson, Brigham, Utah, to Wm. 
Beaumont GH, El Paso, Tex. 

Capt. T. S. Winslow, + Myer, Va., to First 
Army RSH, Ft. Jay, N. 

Ist Lt. W. P. Culichen, jr., Atlanta, Ga., to 
Oliver GH, Augusta, Ga. 

Ist Lt. W. J. Bryson, Chicago, Il., 
GH, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Col. E. L. Cook, Martinsburg, W. Va., to 
Repl Pool Brooke AMC, Ft. Sam Houston, 
Tex, 

Ist Lt. J. C. Jones, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., 
to Wm. Beaumont GH, El Paso, Tex. 

Capt. V. H. Kuenkel, Brigham, Utah, to 
O'Reilly GH, Springfield, Mo. 

Capt. J. W. O'Malley, Cp Grant, 
Fifth Army, Ft. Sheridan, Il. 

Capt. V. M. Pond, Brigham, Utah, to 556th 
AAF BU, Long Beach AA Fd, Calif. 

Ist Lt. F. F. Millsaps, Cp Grant, IIl., to 
Fifth Army, Ft. Sheridan, Ill. 

Capt. C. T. Tuke, Brigham, Utah, to 610th 
AAF BU, Eglin Fld, Fla. 

Ist Lt. B. A. Rutledge, Ft. Sam Houston, 
Tex., to Letterman GH, San Francisco, Calif. 

Capt. P. B. Skelley, Memphis, Tenn., to 
USMA, West Point, N. Y. 

Capt. H. B. Smith, Brigham, Utah, to Cush- 
ing GH, Framingham, Mass. 


DENTAL CORPS 
BRIG. GEN. T. L. SMITH, ASST TO SG 
Capt. D. J. Shore, jr., Ft. Worden, Wash., 
to Madigan Hosp Center, Tacoma, Wash. 
Capt. I. Shaewitz, Ft. Bragg, N. C., to 
Chanute Fld, I. 
Capt. C. H. Cox, Memphis, Tenn., 


to Bruns 


Ill., to 


to Second 


Army, Ft. Knox, Ky. 

Capt. T. E. Binks, Ft. Benning, Ga., to 
Keesler Fld, Miss. 

Ist Lt. D. Basewitz, Ft. Bragg, N. C., to 


Barksdale Fld, La. 


Capt. T. H. Ross, Walla Walla, Wash., to 
Det No. 1 Engr. Bd., Yuma, Ariz. 
Ist Lt. L, A. Reid, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., 


to Langley Fid, Va. 

Col. H. C. Percival, Ft. Knox, Ky., to MD 
a Pool Brooke AMC, Ft. Sam Houston, 
ex 

Capt. 8. W. Phillips, San Francisco, Calif., 
to 321st AAF BU, March Fld, Calif. 

Col. E. Milburn, Boston, Mass., to Murphy 
GH, Waltham, Mass. 

Capt. S. H. Miller, Ft. 
Keesler Fld, Miss, 

Capt. T. J. Kawka, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., 
J hay rey Jones Hosp Center, Battle Creek, 
ch 

Capt. R. D, Keeffee, Memphis, Tenn., to Sec- 
ond Army, Ft. Knox, Ky. 

Capt. G. Janoff, Ft. Bra N. C. 
Dill Fld, Fla Nether 
Capt. §. W. Hoskins, jr., Memphis, Tenn., 
to Second Army, Ft. Knox, Ky. 


Benning, Ga., to 


to Mac- 











OFFICIAL ORDERS 


The Hon. Harry 8. Truman, Gommander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
Chief of Stafl—Fieet Admiral William DB. Leahy, USN-Ret. 
Military Aide—Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughn, AUS; Naval Alde—Capt Clark M. Clifford, 








Col. P. W. Holter, Utica, 
Dispensary, Baltimore, Md. 

Col. T. J. Cassidy, Cp Fannin, Tex., to Hq 
Fourth Army, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 


N. Y¥., to Gen. 


Capt. H. Golden, Ft. Bragg, N. C., to 
Selfridge Fld, Mich. 
Capt. J. Forman, Ft. Devens, Mass., to 


Cushing GH, Framingham, Mass. 

Capt. G. H. Grant, Atlantic City, N. J., to 
Hq First Army, Governors Island, N. Y. 

Capt. L. Davitz, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., to 
Langley Fld, Va. 

Capt. V. E. Caruso, Ft. Dix, N. J., to Hq 
First Army, Governors Island, N. Y. 

Capt. K. R. Thompson, Ft. Knox, Ky., to 
Second Army, Aberdeen Pr Gr, Md. 

Capt. W. E. Stemm, Ft. Bragg, N. C., to 
Selfridge Fld, Mich. 

ist Lt. M. Zitaner, Ft. Jackson, S. C., to 
Hq First Army, Governors Island, N. ¥ 

Capt. C. Zeit, Memphis, Tenn., to Second 
Army, Ft. Knox, Ky. 

Capt. E. H. Wozmak, Ft. Benning, Ga., to 
Keesler Fld, Miss. 

Maj. R. Waldmann, Cp Atterbury, Ind., to 
Halloran GH, St. George, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Maj. J. M. O’Connor, Ft. Devens, Mass., to 
O’Reilly GH, Springfield, Mo. 

Capt. M. Pearce, jr., 
Wash., to Det of Patients 
Springfield, Mo. 

Capt. M. Comassar, Ft. Ord, Calif., to Hq 
First Army, Governors Island, N. Y. 

Capt. C. R. Faul, Cp Crowder, Mo., to Sec- 
ond Army, Ft. Knox, Ky. 

Capt. C. J. Sheehe, St. Cloud, Minn., to 
Det of Patients Mayo GH, Galesburg, Il. 

Capt. C. B. Fisher, Wht Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., to USMA, West Point, N. Y. 

Capt. W. D. Bishop, Brigham, Utah, to 
Mayo GH, Galesburg, III. 

Capt. L. Vanzele, Utica, N. 
Army, Ft. Knox, Ky. 

Capt. R. A. Tyson, Cp Shelby, Miss., to 
O'Reilly GH, Springfield, Mo. 

Capt. J. B. Anderson, Butler, Pa., to Valley 
Forge GH, Phoenixville, Pa. 

Capt. T. A. Derrington, Ft. McPherson, Ga., 
to Mayo GH, Galesburg, Ill. 

Maj. G. F. Bredbury, Ft. Devens, Mass., to 
Mayo GH, Galesburg, III. 

Lt. Col. C. T. Budge, Wht Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., to Sixth Army, Ft. Winfield Scott, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Capt. N. R. Abramo, Ft. Ord, Calif., 
First Army, Governors Island, N. Y. 


Navy Orders 
(Continued from Page 1274) 


Stuyvesant Wright, (D), Com-3, to BuPers, 
temp. duty pending assignment. 

Andrew Yeomans, (MC), U. S. Army Typhus 
Comm. to MO-in-C, Harvard Med. School, 
Boston, Mass., temp. duty. 

Alexander A. Zuntag, (D), Com-3, assigned 
duty with USNR. 

24 June 1946 
Rear Admiral 

James M. Irish, SupShips, Tampa, Fla., to 

proceed home; relieved active duty. 
Commodore 

Herbert J. Ray, BuPers, to Comdr., San 

Francisco Group, 19th Fleet. 
Captains 

Willie H. Beltz, (SE), NavBase, Philadel- 
phia; assigned as O-in-C NTS(Electronics) 
FitTrgCen. NavBase. 

Thomas O. Brandon, CO, USS General, J. 
R. Brooke, to BuPers, Navy Dept. 

Thomas B. Brittain, A-N Staff College, to 
Staff of Commdt, Nat. War College, Wash., 


Walla Walla, 
O'Reilly GH, 


Y., to Second 


to Hq 





D. C. 

Robert S. Brod, (DPM), CO, USS Tutille, 
ARG 4, to Staff of ComDesPac temp duty. 

William S. Campbell, Com-3, to be Asst. 
Chief of Staff for Pers. 

Albin H. Cecha, (MC), Gulfport, Miss., to 
NavHosp, New Orleans, La. 

John P,. Curtis, CO, USS Baltimore, CA 68, 
to Com-1, duty with GCM. 

Dwight H. Day, CO, USS Athene, AKA 22 
to CO, USS Brule, APA 66. 

Theodore M. Dewey, SC(S), 
Calif., to BuSandA, temp duty. 

Henry T. Dietrich, CO, USS Matanikau, 
CVE 101, to Chief Inspector on Staff of 
Comdr., Tacoma Group, 19th Fleet. 

William T. Doyle, CO, USS Anthedon, AS 
24, to CO, RecSta, NavBase, Charleston, S. C. 

Henry E. Eccles, A-N Staff College, to Staff 
of Commédt., Nat. War College, Wash., D. C. 


Shoemaker, 





INSURANCE AT COST 


Automebile 
Household & Personal Effects 
Personal Automobile Accident 


UNITED SERVICES 
AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 
Sen Antonio, Texas 

















Frederick I, Entwistle, CO, USS Iowa BB, 
61, to Chief of Staff and Aide to ComPhibPac. 

James §S. Freedman, Com-12, San Francisco, 
Calif., to Naval Liaison Officer with Chinese 
Govt. 7th Fleet. 

Earl W. Glines, (DM), CO, USS Braxton, 
APA 138, to Com-11, San Diego, Calif. temp. 
dutv pénding assignment. 

Elton W. Grenfell, SubRon-5, to Navop. 

Ralph B. Hunt, A-N Staff College, to Staff 
of Commét., Nat. War College, Wash., D. C. 

John W. Jamison, A-N Staff Collere. to 
Staff of Commdt., Nat. War College, Wash., 


dD. ¢C. 

Ferrell H. Johnson, (MC), Shoemaker, 
Calif.. to NavHosp, St. Albans, N. Y. 

William T. Jones, San Francisco, Calif., to 
BuShips, Navy Dept. 

George F. Kosco, Navop, to Aerologist on 
Staff of CTF-68. 

Rurton G. Lake, Com-3, to Chief of Staff 
and Aide on Staff of Vice Adm. Daniel BE. 
Barbey, ComPhibLant. 

Stanley Leith, A-N Staff Collece, to Staff 
of Commét., Nat. War College, Wash., D. C. 

John S. Mosher, S(T), A-N Staff College, to 
Staff of Commdt.. Nat, War College, Wash., 
Bp. € 

Pan! L. Mather, A-N Staff College, to Staff 
of Commdét., Nat. War College, Wash., D. C. 

Wi'liam C. Pinner, (MC), Wash.. D. C., to 
NavHosp, Houston, Tex.: add, duty at the 
Special Hosp.. Camp Wallace, Texas. 

Nathaniel S, Prime, CO, NAD, Oahn. T. H., 
to nearest NavDist, temp duty pending re- 
ceint of retirement orders, 

Duette W. Rose, (SC), Wash., D. C., to 
Dist. Supply Officer, Com-3, New York: add. 
duty at NAS, Glenview, Ill., with inspection 
of Supply Corps activities under Com-3, 


_MARINE CORPS 


dant—General A. A. Vandegrift 
Pr Commandant—Maj. Gen A. H. Turnage 
Generals 

Maj. Gen. Archie F. Howard, SanDiego, 
home to be relieved of active duty. 

Mai. Gen. Thomas EF. Bourke, FMF-Pac, 
admitted to NavHosp, San Diego. 

Brig. Gen. Elmer EF. Hall, Retd., Wash., 
D. C., home to be relieved of active duty. 

Colonels 

William J. Whaling, Wash., 
Philadelphia. 

William C. Hall, Philadelphia, to Quantico. 

Clarence R. Wallace, Wash., D. C., to Camp 
Lejeune. 

Lee H. Brown, Marianas, to FMF-Pac. 

Frank C. Croft, Cherry Point, to MAG-11. 

Walker A. Reaves, San Diego, to Great 
Lakes, Ill. 

Edward A. Craig, San Diego, to PhibsPac. 

Herman H. Hanneken, San Diego, to Phibs- 
Pac. 

Merlin F. Schneider, San Diego, to Phibs- 
Pac. 

Monroe S 
Pac. 

Leo Sullivan, Wash., D. C., to FMF-Pac. 

Eugene F. C. Collier, Wash., D. C., to FMF- 
Pac. 

Thomas D. Marks, San Diego, to 17th Sv 








D. C, to 


. Swanson, San Francisco, to FMF - 


Bn. 
William B. Onley, Parris Island, admitted 
to NavHosp, Bethesda, Md. 
Donald Curtis, Quantico, to Wash., D. C. 
James A. Mixon, San Diego, to Dept. of 
Pacific. 
Merritt B. Curtis, FMF-Pac, to Wash., D. C. 
The following Colonels have been ordered 
home to be relieved of active duty, from sta- 
tions indicated: 
William P. Kelley, 
John M. Arthur, 
Diego. 
William L. Bales, Retd.. Wash., D. C. 
Arthur D. Challacombe, PhibsPac. 
Lt. Colonels 
Banks, FMF-Pac, to San Diego. 
of Pacific, to Mare 


Mar West. 
patient NavHosp, San 


Charles L. 
Jay H. Augustin, Dept. 
1., Calif. 


Mia City 
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Alred L. Booth, 18th AAA Bn, to 3d 
AAA Bn. 

Jack Hawkins, Wash., D. C., to Naval Mis- 
sion to Venezuela. 

Ralston R, Hannas, Wash., D. C., to Boston. 

John T. Irwin has been admitted to Nav- 
Hosp, Bethesda, Md. 

Henry W. Buse, jr., Wash., D. C., to Phibs- 
Pac. 

James G. Bishop, jr., Wash., D. C., to Phibs- 
Pac. 

Bernard E. Dunkle, Quonset Point, R. I., 
to PhibsPac. 

Charles O. Bierman, Wash., D. C., to Phibs- 
Pac. 

Robert E. Fojt, Camp Lejeune, to PhibsPac. 

Lewis W. Walt, Quantico, to PhibsPac. 

Harold Granger, Bainbridge, Md., to FMF- 





Pac. 
Harold C. Boehm, FMF-Pac, to PhibsaPac. 
William F. Whitaker, Camp Lejeune, to 
Detroit. 

James B. Moore, MAG-24, to Cherry Point. 

William C, Capehart, PhibsPac, to Camp 
Lejeune. 

Albert Creal, 3d PhibCorps, to FMF-Pac. 

Howard G. Kirgis, 18th AAA Bn, to 24 
AAA Bn 

James. D. Hittle, 7th Reg., to Quantico. 

Edgar O. Price, 3d PhibCorps, to San Diego. 

Zane Thompson, jr., Utron-1, to MAW-L 

Thomas A. Culhane, jr.. FMF-Pac, to San 
Diego. 

Gordon A. Hardwick, SvComd, to FMF-Pac. 

Wallace M. Nelson, Farragut, Idaho, to 
Dept. of Pacific. 

Thefollowing Lt. Colonels have been or- 
dered home to be relieved of active duty, 
from stations indicated: 

Calvin C, Gaines, Parris L., 8. C. 

Kenneth H. York, Wash., D. C. 

David W. Mooy, McAlester, Okla. 

Robert C. McDermond, Wash., D. C. 

William J, Hutton, Philadelphia. 

George P. Mackey, San Diego. 

William K. Snyder, Retd., MARWest. 


dant imtral Joseph F. Parley 
Assistant Com Adm. 
Merlin O'Neil 
Captains 
George C. Caristedt, Hq., 
Control Officer, CG Dist-3. 
William J. Austermann, CG Trg Sta, Curtis 
Bay, to CO CG Group, Mayport, Fla. 
Commanders 
Carlin L, Brinkley, CG Dist-3, home pend- 
ing retirement. 
Albert E, Harned, 
Fla, 
Joseph R. Scullion, SepCen No, 5, to Dist. 
Dir. of Auxiliary, CG Dist-5, Norfolk. 
Hans F. Slade, SepCen No, 1, to Dist. Dir. 
of Auxiliary, Com-1, Boston. 
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A HOST of Army Officers have found 
in us the source for satisfaction in Uni- 


form needs. Ordering by mail has 
proved convenient and economical. 
We specialize in high quality made-to- 
measere garments for the most dis 
criminating and carry @ line of unex 
celled stock garments in popular sizes 
for immediate delivery. Write today 
for facts and when you are in Chicago 
be sure to visit our retail show rooms. 
Your measurements are carefully checked 
and kept in your individual permoneant 
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NATS Flies Coast-to-Coast 


The Naval Air Transport Service has 
inaugurated daily non-stop coast-to-coast 
flights with four-motored equipment. 
Washington, D. C. and San Francisco are 
the terminals. 








Tour AAF Bases 


Assistant Secretary of War for Air 
Symington left Washington 26 June on a 
world tour of Army Air Forces bases. 


Accompanying him is Lt. Gen. John K. 
Cannon, commanding general of the Air 
Training Command, who will study the 
training problems involved in the present 
schedule of occupation and replacement 
under demobilization. 
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Air-Sea Rescue Effectiveness 

The effectiveness of air-sea rescue work 
in the last 21 months of the war is shown 
in Navy figures showing that of 1,229 fly- 
ing personnel from aircraft carriers who 
were forced to make emergency landings, 
1,165 survived. 

Surface craft, ranging from crash 
boats to destroyers, accounted for 72.5 per 
cent of the rescues, and 18.5 per cent were 
by seaplanes, commonly known as “Dum- 
bos,” and observation-type planes 
equipped with floats, in most cases from 
battleships and cruisers. Submarines ac- 
counted for 4 per cent. 

Of the 1,165 persons who survived, 90.5 
ditched their planes and 9.5 per cent 
bailed out. The parachute was used only 
as a last resort when no other means of 
escape was available, reports indicated. 
The following reasons were given for 
“ditching” instead of parachuting: 

(1) all carrier planes have excellent ditch- 
ing characteristics and pilots have confidence 
in them making a controlled slow approach 
to a water landing; (2) the aircraft survival 
equipment would be lost on a bail-out; and 
(3) the pilot is responsible that his crewmen 
in a multi-seat plane receive the best possi- 
ble chance of survival. 

For personnel for whom the air-sea 
facilities were available, 30.9 per cent 
were picked up in less than five minutes; 
69.6 per cent within an hour; and 98.3 
within 24 hours, the Navy said. 


72 





New Navy Mariner Tested 
The Navy Bureau of Aeronautics has 
accepted delivery of a new amphibious 
Mariner, designated PBM-5A, which is 
undergoing additional flight tests at the 

Naval Air Test Station, Patuxent, Md. 
The new plane is a variation of the 
Navy flying boat of the same name which 
was extensively used in convoy coverage 
and anti-submarine warfare during the 
war. As a companion to the amphibious 
Catalina, PBY-5A, it is considered par- 
ticularly suitable for air-sea rescue work. 
The Coast Guard has therefore indi- 
cated interest in the new amphibian. It 
has a gross weight of 60,300 pounds and 
a capacity of approximately 22,000 
pounds of useful load, including fuel. 


Gen. LeMay Honored 
Maj. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Deputy 
Chief of Air Staff for Research and De- 
velopment, received an honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws 24 June from Kenyon 
College, Gambier, Ohio. 
=— 
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Airport For Naval Academy 

At the instigation of the Navy Depart. 
ment, Senator Walsh, Mass., has intro. 
duced 8. 2367, which would authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to construct Avia. 
tion facilities at the U. S. Naval Academy, 

This action is in line with the intendeg 
expansion of the Academy for the educa. 
tion of officers for the post-war Navy. Fo). 
lowing the submission of this legislation 
and the bill to transfer the Postgraduate 
School to a West Coast site, it is expecteq 
that other bills will be formulated having 
to do with the acquisition of land cop. 
tiguous to the Academy on which to build 
a necessary dormitory and other fa. 
cilities. 

In a letter requesting providing an air. 
port for the Academy, Secretary of the 
Navy Forrestal has written as follows: 

“Under the terms of the proposed measure 
the Secretary of the Navy is provided the 
authority to acquire the necessary land and 
to construct such collateral buildings, quar 
ters, equipment, and public works facilities 
as are necessary to establish an airport at 
the Naval Academy. A maximun: cost limita 
tion of $12,000,000 is prescribed. 

“The construction of an airport at the Naval 
Academy is considered essential to the train. 
ing of midshipmen. The acquisition of land 
and the commencement of construction must 
be undertaken in the very near future to as 
sure the readiness for use of the airport in 
1948.” 

It is probable that action on the bill to 
reestablish the Postgraduate School at 
Monterey, Calif., will not occur until a 
sub-committee yet to be appointed has in- 
vestigated and reported on other possible 
locations on the West Coast. Action on 
the airport bill will be dependent on the 
adjournment date of Congress. 


High-Altitude Tests 

Four Navy volunteers yesterday en- 
tered a high-altitude pressure chamber at 
the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, for a 
month’s exposure to conditions simulat- 
ing higher altitudes than man has ever 
been known to endure without supple 
mental oxygen. 

Designated “Operation Everest,” the 
experiment is the first of its kind ever 
conducted. The men will remain in the 
chamber continuously for 28 days in con- 
trolled atmosphere simulating conditions 
at a scheduled maximum of 29,000 feet 
The return to sea-level conditions will be 
made in the last two days. 

The purpose is to study the physiolog 
ical changes that take place in the human 
body as it acclimatizes itself to breathing 
the air which exists above 25,000 feet. An 
unacclimatized man will lose conscious 
ness in less than five minutes at 27,00 
feet with supplemental oxygen, but pro- 
fessional mountain climbers have been 
known to live for days at that altitude 
The nature and extent of the bodily 
changes which make this toleration pos 
sible are still unknown in many respects. 





Pilots Join Airline Staff 

Capital Airlines-PCA has announced 
that the following wartime fliers have 
joined their pilot staff: 

Lt. Sidney H. Huff. Maj. Walter J 
Zuberbuhler. Lt. Comdr. Robert T. Wal- 
ton, Maj. Duncan L. Cushing, Capt. Wil 
liam E. Arsenault, Capt. Roger W. Nestle. 
Capt. Joseph R. Kuhlman, Capt. Paul A. 
Frederick III, Lt. Harold Pascall, Capt 
Robert L. Stimely, FO Gordon R. Speet, 
Lt. Comdr. Sidney H. Wheatley, Maj. Da 
vid G. Engel, and Lt. John A. Downing, jt. 


NAVAL UNIFORM DIRECTORY 


The following store, officially designated by 
the Navy Department, carries blue overcoats; 
service blue uniforms; raincoats (with remov- 
able lining); aviation (winter working) unl- 
forms for purchase by Naval Commissioned, 
Warrant and Petty Officers. The garments 
are in accordance with Naval 5S; fications 

and are marked with a label stating ‘This 
label identifies a a made and sold 





under authority of the U. S. Navy.” 
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Commissioned in Regular Army 
(Continued from Page 1275) 
TO BE CAPTAINS 
(Promotion List) 


M. C. Ferguson, jr., 


AC 
Kirk Buchak, SC 
s, R. Langlois, FA 
J. L. MeNeil, AC 
F. J. Gosiger, Ord. 
Arthur E. Conn, QMC 
H. L. Davis, jr., SC 
EB. D. Fitzgerald, Inf. 
Frank H. Ross, FA 
James M. Sprake, QMC 
R. L. Reichley, AC 
Ww. W. Kriegel, CAC 
F. P. White, CE 
B. H. Druley, FA 
F. G. H. Smith, QMC 
A. R. Friedmann, AC 
R. W. Henderson, AC 
L. E. Cole, AC 
J. Peterson, FA 
C. Smith, CAC 
T. Nichols, jr., AC 
c. A. Addington, AC 
Tt. H. Ebbert, Ord. 
Royal L. Leidy, CAC 
J. H. Lattin, Inf. 
Cc. D. Wright, AC 
F. H. D. Loomis, Inf. 
Chester H, Meek, FA 
W. E. Heltzel, SC 
W. R. Rankin, Inf. 
T. H. Sanford, Inf. 
Q. S. Quigley, SC 
T. R. Palmerlee, QMC 
Victor B. Fox, Cav. 
Robert G. Davis, FIN 
J. S. Mansfield, Inf. 
B. O. Gibson, Inf, 
J. P. O'Connor, CAC 
H, O. Fischer, QMC 
C. Hildebrant, Inf. 
R. B. Taylor, QMC 
R. O. Peterson, QMC 
S. W. Raynor, AC 
J. A. Richardson, 3rd, 
Ord. 
Broun H, Mayall, AC 
W. H. Johnson, jr., 
JAG 
Robert H. Conk, FA 
A. G. Eagle, FA 
H. D. Brown, QMC 
James K. Bell, FA 
J. F. Delaney, AC 
R. G. Greaser, AC 
R. R. Greiner, AC 
A, E. Stevens, Cav. 
R. H. Del Mar, Inf. 
R, A. Bagley, QMC 
James A. Cowan, AC 
W. J. Nalewaik, AC 
R. E. Goode, QMC 
A. H. Jackman, FA 
J. H. Gibson, Cav. 
Lyle C. Grimes, FIN 
W. L. Blanchard, Inf, 
John F, Varian, FA 
A. M. Smith, 2nd, Ord. 
8. J. Heliker, FIN 
Paul L. Bates, Inf. 
W. N. Dettore, AC 
- H. Taylor, FA 
J. Cochrane, AC 
L. Dickson, AC 
E. Bisbort, FA 
L, Peyton, Cav. 
L. Plahte, FA 
A. Potter, jr.. QMC 
O. Zimmerman, AC 
A. Fanning, Inf. 
G. Quanrud, AC 
R. Moore, SC 
J. MacNees, AC 
Dulevitz, AC 
8. Dillingham, AC 
Cohn, AC 
E. Huneycutt, FA 
P. Lessig, AC 
. R. Taylor, JAG 


A. 
K. 
R, 


KP POOressmRon 


Ope 


Tom W. Sills, CAC 
W. T. Evans, Inf. 
W. J. Sutton, Inf. 
C. K. Graydon, FA 
Jay T. Glen, QMC 
O. G. Charles, SC 
J. D. Peterman, QMC 
H. A. Cassel, Inf. 
BH. L. Ritchie, QMC 
G. H. Sibbald, Inf. 
H. R. Merchant, jr., 
Inf. 
H. N. Cowles, AC 
J. J. Sullivan, jr., Inf. 
Cc. W. Wells, Inf. 
L. F. Williams, AC 
Charles P. West, Ord. 
Charles E. Rust, Ord. 
Hans G,. Jepson, Ord. 
W. A. Locke, Inf, 
James F. Adams, Inf. 
D. P. Anderson, FA 
BE. C. Cropper, AC 
Nicholas P. Zink, FA 
Philip E. Dodge, AGD 
Jack Payne, AC 
E. P. Thomson, Inf. 
Cc. R. Dunlap, SC 
Fay K. Green, QMC 
J. E. Stannah, CE 
Ben T. Stogner, AC 
Roy C. Baker, QMC 
M. J. Costello, AC 
Paul H. Brent, QMC 
John P. Dicks, Inf. 
R. C, Anderson, QMC 
James H. Fulton, SC 
Platt L. Welker, AC 
D. L. Oroark, SC 
Richard H. Peter, Ord. 
Charles A. Cain, CWS 
Ernest W. Posse, Ord. 
G. F. Linthwaite, Cav. 
W. E. Harrison, FA 
Henry H. Rogers, Inf. 
G. H. Montgomery, 
QMC 
Francis W. Holt, AC 
Herbert A. Bott, AC 
Ralph A. Pryor, CAC 
Albert L. Seeger, Inf. 
Andrew Mainor, AC 
J. F. Decker, Inf. 
E. J. Berryhill, AC 
J. W. Barker, 2nd, 
CAC 
BE. J. Nesbitt, AC 
W. J. Nichols, Cav. 
J. M. Woestenburg, 
FA 
Cc. D. Gasser, AC 
Edwin T. Miller, QMC 
P. S. Robbins, AC 
Paul F. Nay, AC 
R. 8S. Ballagn, CAC 
J. G. DuFour, AC 
J. P. Snooks, jr., Ord. 
W. B. Mann, AC 
H. C. Chambers, AC 
R. A. Barrett, AC 
D. D. Mack, jr., QMC 
J. A. Hampton, AC 
Clay D. Ellis, AC 
H. Von Kolnitz, CAC 
James Cantey, FA 
E. J. Soares, Ord. 
Ralph E. Baker, AC 
D. G. Thompson, CAC 
George T. Stump, FA 
W. T. Bennett, AC 
W. J. Evans, Inf. 
A. M. Ahrens, CAC 
E. L. Rehmann, QMC 
Gerald E. Bean, AC 
R. W. Darrah, Inf. 
J. V. Smith, QMC 
A. W. Eberye, Inf. 
W. H. Van Dine, QMC 
Joe C. Lambert, AGD 





John J. Conners, Inf. 
W. D. Melton, QMC 
E. R. Maddix, Inf. 
Paul A. Dresser, FA 
J. C. Cairns, Inf. 
S. BE. Spitzer, JAG 
H. F. Clark, QMC 
A. C. Granzin, Inf, 
B. H. Johnson, CAC 
James H. Dicks, Ord. 
Carl A. Weaver, Inf. 
John T. Moore, AC 
J. L. Ferguson, QMC 
T. M. Longacre, QMC 
Morris Farber, AC 
George R. Glen, QMC 
Paul G. Guthrie, Inf. 
Dave J. Cook, QMC 
Carl E. Rankin, AC 
J. C. Coleman, jr., 
QMC 
R. G. Spinney, Inf. 
F. L. Street, FA 
R. W. Whitson, QMC 
H. D. Smith, jr., AC 
R. H. Henderson, AC 
J. B. Lininger, Inf, 
Chester F. Allen, Inf. 
Cc. F. Nooncaster, Ord. 
John M. Virden, AC 
Harry J. Kieling, AC 
Thomas C. Keach, AC 
B. H. Shipe, QMC 
R. M. Rockoff, FIN 
F. W. Dooley, AC 
J. J. Butler, Inf. 
T. L. Chenault, Inf. 
James A. Beebe, AC 
F. M. Schellhammer, 
Inf. 
Wayne Hardman, FA 
H. J. Hampton, Inf. 
D. K. Brasington, CAC 
W. E. Groves, SC 
L. Amoroso, QMC 
H. S. Hamilton, AC 
W. A. Smith, CAC 
H. M. Snyder, QMC 
Harry Auspitz, jr., FA 
c. L. Williams, JAG 
D. W. Wickland, AC 
S. H. Duerson, CE 
W. C. Howell, jr., FIN 
J. P. Streetman, QMC 
A. W. Meetze, CWS 
G. G. Fornes, Ord. 
M. L. Tjostem, AGD 
J. W. Townsend, AC 
R. B. Hitchman, QMC 
Harvid Sager, AC 
A. W. McElroy, FA 
F. L. Andry, AC 
L. D. Gladding, Inf. 
Cc. H. Anderson, FA 
M. B. Forbes, SC 
W. H. Billings, Inf. 
J. R. Collidge, AC 
R. E. Dorsey, QMC 
C. E. Voorhees, QMC 
E. H. Jones, AGD 
B. H. Pochyla, SC 
L. B. Magid, jr., AC 
N. I. Decker, CWS 
M. H. Snyder, CAC 
E. S. Thomas, jr., Inf. 
W. H. Willoughby, 
Inf. 
3. L. Clinebell, AGD 
E. P. Richter, AC 
Clark Webber, Inf. 
Arthur T. Bill, QMC 
R. W. Davania, AC 
Cc. C. Carpenter, AC 
Cc. L. Ringgold, CAC 
W. R. Graham, AC 
Frank J. Culley, Cav. 
C. A. Stanley, SC 
Donald L. Lewis, CAC 
John E, Allen, AC 
Don S. Mathews, FA 
John D. George, Inf. 
A. A. Weinland, CWS 
G. A. Engstrom, QMC 
R. H. Horton, SC 
Gines Perez, Inf 


REGULAR ARMY OFFICERS 


W. H. Leach, AC 
K. D. Stevens, AC 
Cc. J. Rinker, QMC 
Morris R. Dowd, AC 
J. B. Michael, CWS 
W. R. Taube, AC 
J. J. Shoemaker, CAC 
B. E. Williams, FA 
A. T. McElroy, FA 
John K, Lee, jr., CAC 
John A. Seitz, FA 
James A. Gaston, Inf. 
Gilmore V. Minnis, AC 
Glenn B. Nida, Ord, 
T. A. Fuller, AC 
Theron O. Clark, AC 
Curtis M. Banks, CAC 
W. C. Garrison, FA 
Joe L. Fincher, FA 
George W. James, FA 
Miles A. Redmond, AC 
J. R. Clinton, CAC 
BP. M. Robertson, Inf. 
Lloyd G. Hanley, QMC 
Hugh P. Osborne, FA 
D. M. MacWillie, Cav. 
M. A. Libby, AC 
M. D. Seashore, AC 
James C. Jensen, AC 
E. E. Miller, AGD 
S. P. Myers, jr., CAC 
Frank H. Waskow, AC 
8S. H. Knowlton, FA 
S. W. Smiley, QMC 
M. F. Goodloe, AGD 
T. W. Bender, FA 
E. H. Killgore, AC 
James D. Nutt, SC 
F. R. Hubbard, jr., 
Inf. 
John T. O'Neill, CE 
W. T. Grenier, QMC 
G. A. Orsino, Ord 
W. J. McDonald, QMC 
J. F. Phillips, QMC 
James R. Nagle, CAC 
F. T. Kent, jr., Inf. 
E. M. Newman, QMC 
T. W. Eddington, 
QMC 
M. B. Heasley, Inf. 
Homer E. Long, QMC 
W. B. Feindel, jr., SC 
C. E. Williamson, JAG 
W. G. Gaefe, QMC 
L. L. Boyd, AGD 
A. E. Messner, CAC 
R,. L. Olinger, AC 
E. E. Baker, Inf. 
H. C. Petros, FA 
J. W. Ireland, jr., FA 
Orville V. Rose, AC 
Cecil C. Cross, AC 
Lewis T. Martin, Inf. 
Vernon W. Rice, AGD 
Lewis T. Graves, Inf. 
R. M. Hurst, Ord. 
J. B. MeNally, SC 
Charles B, Reed, FA 
W. T. Brogan, Inf. 
T. C. Anderson, QMC 
Albert L. Reed, CAC 
E. M. Jones, QMC 
H. M. Stiebel, QMC 
F. M. Williams, AC 
Manfred J. Haas, Ord. 
A. B. Jeffery, FA 
Haskell E. Neal, AC 
James C. Conine, QMC 
Willard W. Mize, CAC 
Howard C. Bush, Inf. 
Harry E, Trail, AGD 
Robert L. Webb, Inf. 
H. W. Hendrick, QMC 
W. M. Turner, AC 
G. F. Moynahan, SC 
L. Y. Ohlsson, QMC 
George R. Ronka, AC 
Charles F. Ryan, Inf. 
T. E. Jones, Inf. 
A. B. Evans, QMC 
R, J. McBride, Inf. 
Ford M, Monroe, AGD 
J. R,. Williams, AC 
R. L. Johnson, Ord, 


. 


e 








ATLANTA 3, 





PERSONAL LOANS — $1500 OR MORE 


FOR THREE YEARS OR LONGER 
AT 5% ANNUAL INTEREST 
WITH SAVINGS-FUND INSURANCE 


NO ENDORSEMENTS 
TWENTY YEARS SATISFACTORY SERVICE 


* NO PUBLICITY 


TO OFFICERS OF ALL RANKS 


GA. 


Federal Reserve Board (Atlanta) Registration—License No. 4309 


MOISE N. KAPLAN, Loan Correspondent 
721-35 Citizens & Sou. Natl. Bank Bidg. 
Phone WAlInut 4627 























Paul E. Bellamy, CAC 
Danna L. Lane, Fin. 
Ww. J. Murphy, QMC 
T. M. Larner, CAC 
D. S. Himes, QMC 
R. B. Robbins, AC 
J.D. C. Caldara, AC 
BR. W. Christensen, AC 
Armon H. Bost, AGD 
A. V. Jones, jr., AC 
Harris B. Hull, AC 
BE. P. Curtin, Inf. 
H, L. Nelson, AGD 
Vancel R. Beck, QMC 
J. L. Ryan, jr., QMC 
L. V. Miller, QMC 
Cc. Vardas, CAC 
BE. A. Deagle, QMC 
E. C. Parks, jr., QMC 
Jack B. Baker, QMC 
R .L. Dennis, Inf. 
Harry L. Hart, Ord. 
Percy J. Mims, AC 
H, M. Clisson, Inf, 
M. G. Stewart, jr., 
QMC 
S. G. Blencoe, SC 
Denny L. Redd, AC 
H. C. Wafler, SC 
D. C. Wilson, Inf. 
Frank T. West, SC 
H. Slaughter, QMC 
Morgan, FA 
Yanka, CWS 
Hattox, QMC 
Fillmore, QMC 
. Scott, Inf. 
. Foster, SC 
W. Finn, Inf. 
. Rothermel, Ord. 
T. Trial, QMC 


PSO 
5 Sigmon 


Sy Sy Oy 
oo: 
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E. 


W. K. Perrin, SC 
Loren A, Bryan, AC 
Neal W. Harper, FA 


.-Army Times 


- -A&N Jnl. to Units 


--Blue Book* 
oC QRPOReD . cnsccceic 
--Coronet (2 Yrs.) 


.-Army & Navy Jal. . 


.-Atlantic Monthly ... 


™" 


. M. Fliniau, Inf. 

. W. Roberts, QMC 

. R. Richmond, Ord. 
. B. Miller, Inf. 

T. Cameron, AC 
tuart M. Alley, CAC 
. T. McCloskey, Ord. 
ean A. Rhody, QMC 
4 Eggleston, jr., 
Cc 


COfPHuns 


Mitchell, SC 

. W. Gillespie, QMC 

. W. Edwards, Inf. 

. A. Hale, QMC 

Cc. B, Thompson, AC 

George L. Poor, CAC 

F. R. Brickles, Inf. 

B. L. Farner, AC 

W. H. Taylor, jr., 
QMC 

Paul Godbey, FA 

B. M. Davis, Inf. 

H, M. Arnold, CB 

Paul FE. Dehaas, AGD 

J. D. Raney, Inf 

J. R. Hershey, CE 

Roy W. Sorrell, Inf. 

John S. Wilkes, CAC 

H. J. Ochs, jr., AC 

Harry G. Foster, Inf. 

Aruthur C. Bass, QMC 

L. M. Nawrocky, Inf. 

BE. Allan, 3rd, CAC 

R. H. Marshall, AC 

G. A. Douglass, Inf. 

S. J. Butler, CAC 

H, R. Sievers, Inf. 

Cc. W. Henry, FA 

B. C. Carlos, AC 

J. A. Pongonis, AGD 

F. L. Steves, AC 

M. G. Tieman, jr., CE 

Wayne P. Litz, SC 

H. D. Hoover, Inf, 
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W. B. Barnes, AC 
Cc. E. Rochford, QMC 
Richard Loomis, AC 
Perry Edwards, QMC 
W. E. Patrick, jr., FA 
J. D. Peterson, Ord. 
Frank N. Seitz, CAC 
Jack EB. Willis, SC 
R. H. Keeler, AC 
L. U. Hargus, Ord, 
W. H. Vernon, AC 
Everett V. Mead, Inf. 
Edward McMaken, FA 
Dallas C. Wade, Inf. 
Marion C. Smith, AC 
S. T. McDowell, Inf. 
George H. Olson, Inf. 
J.D, Edmunds, QMC 
W. D. Perez, FA 
Paul W. Lackro, QMC 
Russell Stompler, AC 
Robert L. Rhea, Inf. 
J. D. Hand, FA 
E. D. Middleton, FA 
J. W. Jogi, Inf. 
H. A. Brumfield, AC 
EB. F. Maguire, QMC 
J. B. Laugerman, CE 
L. E. Dreyer, AC 
Arthur G. May, CAC 
Wilton B. Moats, Ord. 
J. D. Shearouse, CAC 
W. R. Middleton, jr., 
QMC 
Lester Hanks, QMC 
E. H. Fordham, QMC 
Leo G. Woerner, QMC 
H. W. Hudleson, Inf. 
B. C. Miller, AC 


T. G. Thomas, QMC 
Paul H. Eggers, FIN 
F. A. O. Wildforster, 
QMC 
H, A. Ziegler, QMC 
R. D. Hoisington, 
MC 


D. A. Rauenzahn, QMC 
R. W. Pedersen, Inf. 
Paul T. Scott, FA 

G. F. Noakes, AC 

Cc. B. Lange, FA 

F. W. Anderson, FIN 
J. C. Chedister, Inf. 
Edward C. Klein, AC 
M. EB. Webb, Cav. 

F. G. Waite, Ord. 

J. A, Wilson, AGD 

Cc. H. Hallden, Inf 
John Curtiss, jr., FA 
John H. Carrico, Inf. 
H. J. Kinzell, Inf, 

L. W. Mooman, AC 
W. A. Stevens, CE 

. B. Potter, Inf 

. H, Stephens, Inf. 
BE. A. Hartley, AC 

R. V. Ritchey, AC 
Roy F. Zinser, Inf. 
R, W. Lockridge, CE 
P. M. Motes, QMC 
Sidney A. Head, AC 
Cc. C. Neely, FIN 

0. H. McCaslin, AC 

Cc. B. Banigan, Ord. 
c. T. Sinnard, AC 

P. A. Cawlfield, Inf. 
F. C. Feil, Inf, 

Edwin M. Kirton, Inf. 


mA 


(Please turn to Page 1317) 


'Z- ACT QUICKLY 


TO SECURE THESE VERY LOW 
Special MILITARY RATES 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


For MEN IN THE SERVICE 
and DISCHARGED VETERANS 


(Be sure to give former rank) 


Subscriptions are for one year unless otherwise specified. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS OAN BE SENT TO 
YOUR HOME OR MILITARY ADDRESS 


. -$2.00 ocMalarae® ccccccsese $2.00 ..-Magazine Digest ..$2.00 
.. 2.00 .-Downbeat ....... +» 3.00 .-Newsweek ......- - 3.50 
. 5.00 o MBPS cccccccccces 3.50 ..Omnibook ......... 2.50 

7.00 "Fortune ......-.++. 6.00 ..Readers’ Digest .... 1.50 
ay .-Fortune (2 Yrs.) ...11. ..Red Book* ........ 2.00 

ee MD oo ccccus _ 1.75 ..Set. Eve. Post® ... 3.00 
eR ae  baceccavds occ 000 -— «Cina secssccccaccs OSD 
+. 1.50 . Life (2 Yrs.) ..... 6.00 ..Time (2 Yrs.) ..... 6.00 
+. 3.00 oA ccnccosccacees 2.50 . .Women's H.C.*(3 Yrs.)3.00 


*Only for active members of the armed forces 































from this ad 


by U. 





Many publishers are increasing subscription i 
such as READER’S DIGEST, ESQUIRE, CORONET, 
LIFE and TIME, have given advance notice that they will shortly 
discontinue Military Rates, 

This means that if you now subscribe to or renew LIFE magazine, it will cost 
you only $3.50 for one year, instead of $5.50 which will be the new 
magazine, likewise, now costs only $3.50 for one year but will be ra 
when military rates are discontinued. 

We expect other magazines to follow with price increases, and urge you to 
place your subscription order at once. The savings you may make by ordering 
are available to you NOW—don’t wait until you have to pay 
GREATLY INCREASED subscription prices! 
Remember: We have no field selling representatives. All orders are sent to us 

8. 1, 


RATES ARE GOING UP 
SAVE MONEY -- ORDER NOW 


rices—some of them, 















NEWSWEDK, 















. TIME 
sed to $6.50 






















sheet.) 


3.50 
2.00 


eee eeeeeee 


—_ 2k (1 Ve.) .cccee 3.50 
Harpers Mag. (1 Yr.) .....-++++++ 4,00 
We guarantee to forward magazines anywhere and everywhere. 
Check magazines desired, send remittance with this ad (or use separate 


SHEPARD W. DAVIS & CO. 


HERE ARE A FEW MORE GOOD OFFERS! 


Jr. Bazeor (1 Yr.) 
McCalls (3 Yrs.) 


Yr.) 


1 Yr. 
Sports Afield (1 Yr.) 


Authorized Representatives 


30 BAY ST. MILITARY DEPT. 
Catalog containing civilian rates as well as military rates sent upon request 


STATEN ISLAND 1, N. Y. 
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FOR THE ATTENTION OF PURCHASING OFFICERS OF THE SERVICES 


The Firms listed below, were carefully selected, have high standing in their respective lines, and deserve consideration. All 
purchasing officers are respectfully urged to take advantage of the opportunity business with them would offer for the Government. 











ARMY QUARTERMASTER 











SUPPLIES & NAVY SUPPPLIES 
Space heaters, fuel oil burning; Water 
heaters, fuel oil burning; Lanterns, 


gasoline and kerosene pressure; Hot 
plates, gasoline pressure. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY 
505 W. Front St., Albert Lea, Minnesota 





All Canvas Products. 


BAKER-LOCKWOOD AWNING & TENT CO. 
2900 Cherry Street, Kansas City 8, Mo. 





Washable apparel of every description 
such as: Cook’s coats, aprons, trousers, 
Waitresses’ dresses, frocks. 


BEST COAT & APRON MFG. CO., INC. 
408 East 59th St., New York 22, New York 





Independence Safety Matches; Tongue 
Blades and Applicators; Flat and Bowl 
Shaped Ice Cream Spoons. 


B-F-D COMPANY 


155 East 44th St., New York 17, New York 





Oil burning flares, flags, reflectors, rear 
view mirrors, oil filters. 


THE BOLSER CORPORATION 
Cedar Falls, lowa 





Klim — Powdered Whole Milk; Pow- 
dered Ice Cream Mix (Drimix); Pow- 
dered Lemon Sherbet Mix; Powdered 
Orange Sherbet Mix; Powdered Fresh 
Lemon Juice; Borden’s Hemo—1 Ib. 
(12 to case); Thompson’s Chocolate 
Malted Milk—1 Ib. (12 to case); Bor- 
den’s Malted Milk—For Soda Fountain 
Use, 5 Ibs. (6 to case) and 25 Ibs.; Bor- 
den’s Instant 100% Coffee—2'% oz. Jar 
(24 to case). 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





Dari-Rich Chocolate Flavored Syrup 
for Dairy Drinks; making Chocolate 
Flavored Milk Drinks. 


sower's, INC. 
N. Orleans St., 


Chi 10, th. 
330 W. 42nd St., ork 18 , N. ". 


New York 





Fresh Frozen Fruits and Vegetables 
and Mince Meat. 


BROWN'S FROSTED FOODS, INC. 
Christian & Howard Sts., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 





Sunsweet Prunes; Sunsweet Apricots. 


CALIFORNIA PRUNE & APRICOT 
GROWERS ASSN. 
San Jose, California 





Tents, Tarpaulins, Shower Curtains, 
Grass Catchers, Canvas Items. 


CANVAS PRODUCTS CO. 
1240 S. 7th St., St. Louis 4, Mo. 





Inner Tubes for Tires; Camelback; 
Tire and Tube Repair Materials. 


CARLISLE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania 





Biscuits, Cookies, Crackers. 


J. A CARR BISCUIT COMPANY 
169 N. Penna. Ave., Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 





Time recorders; Cost recorders; 
Master clocks; Program instruments; 
Wall clocks. 


THE CINCINNATI TIME neconses co. 
1733 Central Ave., Cincinnati 14, 





Cadillac Portable Blower and Suction 
Cleaner. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 
6650 So. Narragansett Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 





SOAP liquid; SOAP soft; SOAP 

potash; DISINFECTANT coal-tar; 

DISINFECTANT pine oil; DEODO- 
RANT cakes. 


CLIFTON CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
62 .William St., New York 5, New York 





Conseco and Proco Toileg Seat Covers 
—Carried by leading paper merchants. 
CONSOLIDATED COVER CO. 


15 Williams Avenue 
San Francisco 24, Calif. 





Paratroop Jump Boots; Garrison 
Oxfords; White Navy Oxfords. 


CORCORAN, INC. 
2 Canton St., Stoughton, Massachusetts 





Air operated chucks; Air cylinders; 
Air operated collets; Air valves. 


CUSHMAN CHUCK CO. 
808 Windsor St., Hartford, Conn. 





Diesel nates, Marine, 2-Cycle, 35 to 
800 HP., Direct Drive or Reduction 
Geared ; Diesel Engines, Marine Auxil- 
iary, Fan or Heat Exchanger Cooled; 
Diesel Engines, Industrial, 2-Cycle, 35 
to 800 HP., with or without power take- 
off ; Diesel Engines, Automotive Fan- 
to-Flywheel Type, 35 to 200 HP; 
Diesel Generator Sets, 20 to 60 K.W.., 
AC or DC. 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
13400 West Outer Drive, Detroit 23, Michigan 


International Payroll Denominating 
Machine. 


INTERNATIONAL PAYROLL MACHINE 
co. 
P. O. Box 292, Reading, Penna. 





Coin operated equipment, including 
club style slot machines and bottle 
beverage dispensers. 


O. D. JENNINGS AND COMPANY 


4307-39 West Lake St., Chicago 24, Illinois 





Jewel Blend Coffee; Orange Pekoe 
Black Tea; — Pekoe Black Tea 
ags. 


JEWEL TEA CO., INC. 


Jewel Park, Barrington, Illinois 





Utility Garments; Trousers, Cotton; 
Barracks Bags; Gowns, Operating; 
Uniforms, Nurses. 


KEYSTONE COAT & APRON MFG. CORP. 
315-23 N. 2th St., Philadelphia 7, Penna. 





King’s Chocolates in 1 to 5 Ib. packages; 
King’s 5c Candies. 


KING CANDY COMPANY 


813 East 9th, Fort Worth |, Texas 





Kraft Powdered Ice Cream Mix; 

Kraft Powdered Frosted Malt Mix; 

Kraft Malted Milk; Kraft Powdered 
Whole Milk. 


KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 
500 Peshtigo Court, Chicago 90, Illinois 





Brass Valves & Fittings—Automotive; 
Brass Valves & Fittings—Gas Ap- 
pliance. 


LINCOLN BRASS WORKS, INC. 
2051-67 Twelfth St., Detroit 16, Michigan 





Woolen Uniform Cloth. 


A. D. ELLIS MILLS, 7“ 
Main Street, husetts 








Flexitallic Gaskets yd Spec. 33G5b. 
Symbol 2410. 


FLEXITALLIC GASKET CO. 
8th & Bailey Streets, Camden, N. J. 





Fire Alarm Systems—Manual and Fire 
Detecting; Fire Alarm and Patrol Sys- 
tems; General Alarm Systems; Direct 
Signaling Connections to Municipal 
Fire and Police Departments. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
1238 Chestnut St., Newton Upper Falls 64, Mass. 





Soya Flour, Soya Grits, Soya Lecithin, 
Albusoy. 
THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


Soya Products Division 
Illinois 


5165 W. Moffat, Chicago, 





Fountain Type Desk Writing Sets; 
Writing Ink. 


GREGORY FOUNT-O-INK COMPANY 


3501 Eagle Rock Bivd., Los Angeles 41, Calif. 





Hose; Belting; Sheet Packing; 
Molded Goods. 


HEWITT RUBBER OF BUFFALO 
DIVISION OF HEWITT-ROBINS INCOR- 


PORATED 
240 Kensington Avenue, Buffalo 5, New York 





Grapefruit Juice, Blended Grapefruit 
and Orange Juice, and Orange Juice 
Canned). 


W. J. HOWEY COMPANY 
Howey-in-the-Hills, Florida 





Milky Way, Forever Yours, Snickers, 
Dr. I. Q., Mars and Ping. 


MARS, INCORPORATED 


2019-2059 North Oak Park Ave., Chicago 35, Ill. 





Teas, Spices, Extracts, Condiments, 


Insecticides. 
McCORMICK & COMPANY, INC. 


414 Light Street 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 





TABASCO. 
McILHENNY COMPANY 


Avery Island, Louisiana 





SF Duck, Osnaburg, Drill, Sheeting and 
Warp Yarn on Cones. 


MEXIA TEXTILE MILLS 


Mexia, Texas 





Uniform Equipment; But- 


Insignia; 
Sundries. 


tons; Caps; Braids; 


N. S. MEYER, INC. 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





Baling Presses. 
MINNICH MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Landisville, Pennsylvania 





Canned Foods; Salad Dressings; Coffee 
and Tea; Jams; Peanut Butter. 


THE MOREY MERCANTILE COMPANY 
1628 léth Street, Denver 17, Colorado 





Industrial Oil Burners; Industrial Gas 

Burners; Combination Oil and Gas 

Burners; Fuel Oil Pumping and Heat- 

ing Units; Residential Heating Oil 
Burners. 


NATIONAL AIROIL BURNER COMPANY 
1270 E. Sedgley Ave., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 





Radio Receiving Equipments and 
Parts. 


NATIONAL COMPANY, INC. 
61 Sherman Street, Malden 48, Mass. 





Bakers Compressed Yeast; National 
Active Dry Bakers Yeast. 


NATIONAL GRAIN YEAST CORPORATION 
800 Mill Street, Belleville, New Jersey 





Commercial Glass Coffee Making 
Equipment. 


NATIONAL STAMPING & ELECTRIC 


WORK 
3212 W. Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois 





Power Presses; Metal Shearing Ma- 

chines; Metal Forming Machines; 

Punching Machines; Sheet Metal 
Working Machines and Tools. 


NIAGARA MACHINE & TOOL WORKS 
683 Northland Ave., Buffalo, N. 





High Grade Packaged Chocolates and 
Confections. 


NORRIS, INCORPORATED 
223 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 3, Georgia 





Enright’s “All O’ The Wheat” Flour; 
Enright’s “All O’ The Wheat” Cereal. 


Genuine Whole-W heat. 


OLD-FASHIONED MILLERS, INC. 
540 E. 7th Street, St. Paul |, Minnesota 





Candy, Syrups, Spices, Coffee and 
Extract. 
OLIVER-FINNIE COMPANY 


7-23 Vance Avenue, Memphis 2, Tennessee 





Disinfectants, Fungicides, Water Re- 
pellents, Detergents, Auxiliary Com- 
pounds. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1S Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 





Glassine Bags, Waterproof Paper, Ail- 
Sickness Bags, Stencil Board, Papet 
Bags (Special Made). 


ORCHARD PAPER COMPANY 
3914 N. Union Bivd., St. Louis 15, Mo. 





Rubber Heels and Soles. 


O'SULLIVAN RUBBER CORP. 
Winchester, Virginia 





Paxlanosav Heavy Duty Granulated 
Skin Cleanser ; Pax Hecto Ink Cleans- 
ing Cream; Federal Specifications 
51837 Powdered Hand Soap; Feder 

Specifications P-S-628 Powdered Borax 
Hand Soap; Pax All Purpose Cleanset. 


G. H. PACKWOOD MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 
1545-55 Tower Grove Ave., St. Louls 10, Mo. 








Page Burton Water Tube Boilers; 
Page Heating Boilers, Steel Watel 
Tube; Boiler Tubes; Four Drum 
Water Tube Boilers; Extended Fut- 
naces for Scotch Marine Boilers. 


PAGE BOILER COMPANY 


815-819 W. Webster Avenue 
Chicago 1/4, Illinois 


aa 





Marine Gasoline Engines, 2 to 150 hp. 

Marine Diesel Engines, 9 to 60 4.P.i 

Stationary Diesel Engines, 9 to 60 hp. 
Marine Reverse Gears. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC. 
River Road, Cos Cob, Conn. 
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FOR THE ATTENTION OF PURCHASING OFFICERS OF THE SERVICES 


The Firms listed below, were carefully selected, have high standing in their respective lines, and deserve consideration. All 
purchasing officers are respectfully urged to take advantage of the opportunity business with them would offer for the Government. 











Army Quartermaster Supplies & | 
Navy Supplies 
(Continued ) 





Filmstrip(Picturol)Projectors; Minia- 


ture (2” x 2”) Slide Projectors; Tri- 


| purpose Projectors (Signal Corps PH- 


222 and AAF Type C-2); Microfilm 
Readers; Projection Accessories. 


| SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


Concentrated Citrus Juices; Orange 


Juice; Grapefruit Juice; Orange- 
Grape-fruit Juices Blend; Frozen 
Grapefruit Sections. 





PASCO PACKING COMPANY 
Dade City, Florida 





COAL. 
THE PHILADELPHIA & READING COAL 
& IRON CO. 


Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Type 
Carbon Tetrachloride Base—2 Quart 


Pressure | 
Size, 1 Gallon —- 3% Gallon Size on 
| 


Fire Extinguishers, 


heels. 


THE PHISTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
621-627 East Pearl St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


| 


Diamond and Ribbed Pattern Rolled | 
Steel Floor Plates. 


PINE IRON WORKS COMPANY 
Commercial Trust Bidg., Philadelphia 2, 





Penna. 


100 East Ohio Street, Chicago I!, Illinois 





Canned Bluebird Brand Orange Juice, 
Grapefruit Juice, Blend, Georgia 
Peaches, Fresh Florida Citrus. 


SOUTHERN FRUIT DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
P. ©. Box 671, Orlando, Florida 





Dial and Strip Charts for All Makes of 


Recording Instruments. 


TECHNICAL CHARTS, INC. 


189 Van Rensselaer Street, Buffalo 10, New York 





Manufacturers of ice cube cutting 
machines. 


THERMO CUBER CO., INC. 
3260 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 51, Illinois. 





Commercial Refrigerators and Food 
Lockers. 


TYLER FIXTURE CORPORATION 
Niles, Michigan 





Chutney, Pickled Watermelon, Canta- 
loupe, Condiments, etc.; NESSELRO, 
(Ice Cream and Dessert Sauce of As- 
sorted Fruits and Marrons in Rum 
Punch) ;Fruits in Glass, Fresh, Pickled, 
Brandied; Preserves and Wine Jellies; 
Marrons in Syrup (Chestnuts). 


G. B. RAFFETTO, INC. 
44 Hubert Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





Baseball Equipment ;Basketball Equip- 
ment; Boxing Equipment; Football 
Equipment; Softball Equipment. 
RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2307 Lucas Avenue, St. Louis 3, Missouri 





Jellies; Jams; Preserves; Mince Meat; 

Extracts; Bakers Fruit Mixes; Ice 

Cream Fruits; Ice Cream Flavors; 
Chocolate Syrup; Instant Cocoa. 


RICHARDSON CORPORATION 
Rochester 3, New York 





Adjustable Automotive Maintenance 
orque Wrench; Adjustable Aircraft 
Maintenance Torque Wrench; “Roto- 
Torq” (Screw) Driver; T-Handle 
(Hose Clamp) Torque Wrench; Stamp- 
ings. 

RICHMONT, INC. 
2810 E. Ith Street, Los Angeles 23, Calif. 





Peanut Butter, Pickles, and Table 
Syrup. 
W. B. RODDENBERY COMPANY 


Cairo, Georgia 





SAFWAY Tubular Steel Scaffolding; 

Material Hoist Towers; Aircraft Main- 

tenance Stands; Scaffolding for Ship 
Staging; Suspended Scaffolding. 


SAFWAY STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
6228 W. State St., Milwaukee 13, Wisconsin 





Hair Cloth and Interlining. 


JOHN M. SCHWEHM'S SONS, INC. 
13 E. Wister Street, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 





Cellophane and Plioflm Bags and 

Pouches; Low-Pressure Laminated 

Plastics; Laminated Flexible Moisture- 
Vapor Barriers. 


SHELLMAR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, South Gate, Calif. 





224 So. Michigan Ave., Chi 4, il. 
3115 Empire State Bidg., New York’ 1, N. Y. 


Canned Meats. 


UNITED PACKERS, INC. 
1018 W. 37th Street, Chicago 9%, Illinois 





Fountain Pens; Mechanical Pencils; 
Fountain Pen and Pencil Sets. 


THE U. S. VICTOR FOUNTAIN PEN CO., 


NC. 
225 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N. Y. 





Flower Seed, Vegetable Seed, Grass 
Seed, Fertilizers, Flowering Bulbs, In- 
secticides, Weed Killers, Garden Sup- 

plies, Greenhouse Supplies. 
VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE 


601 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
49 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 





Dehydrated White Potatoes; 
Evaporated Apples. 


WAPATO EVAPORATING COMPANY 
Wapato, Washington 


ARMY & NAVY ORDNANCE 
ENGINEER & CHEMICAL 
WARFARE SERVICE 


Seamless Welded Steel Tubing; Stain- 
less Carbon Alloy; Monel; Inconel. 


AGALOY TUBING COMPANY 
905 Wheel Street, Springfield, Ohio 

















Steel Castings—Bronze Castings— 
Forgings and General Machine Work. 


THE BALMAR CORPORATION 
Woodberry, Baltimore !1, Maryland 





Flat and Bowl Shaped Ice Cream 
Spoons. 


B-F-D COMPANY 
155 East 44th St.. New York 17, New York 





Stainless Steel Tubing ; Platinum Labo- 
ratory Equipment; Stainless Steel 
Hypodermic Needles; Hypodermic 

Syringes; Clinical Thermometers. 
J. BISHOP & CO. PLATINUM WORKS 


Malvern, Pa. 





Couplers and Freight Car Castings; 
Standard and Special Freight Car 
Trucks ;Cast Steel Armor for Ordnance. 


THe BUCKEYE STEEL CASTINGS CO. 


I! Parsons Ave., Columbus 7, Ohio 


Tents, Tarpaulins, Shower Curtains, 
Grass Catchers, Canvas Items. 


CANVAS PRODUCTS CO. 
1240 S. 7th St., St. Louis 4, Mo. 





Time recorders; Cost recorders; 
Master clocks; Program instruments; 
Wall clocks. 


THE CINCINNATI TIME RECORDER CO. 
1733 Central Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 





Cadillac Portable Blower and Suction 
Cleaner. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 
6650 So. Narragansett Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 





Radio Communication Equipment; 

Ground Station and Airborne Trans- 

mitters and Receivers; Autotune Trans- 
mitters and Receivers. 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY, Cedar 


Rapids, lowa 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
458 South Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 





Conseco and Proco Toilet Seat Covers 
—Carried by leading paper merchants. 
CONSOLIDATED COVER CO. 


15 Williams Avenue 
San Francisco 24, Calif. 





Paratroop Jump Boots; Garrison 
Oxfords; White Navy Oxfords. 


CORCORAN, INC. 


2 Canton St., Stoughton, Massachusetts 





Architectural Iron; Castings; Fabri- 
cated Steel; Fencing; Machining; 
Memorial Bronze. 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 
1229 Tyler St., N,. E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 





Air operated chucks; Air cylinders; 
Air operated collets; Air valves. 


CUSHMAN CHUCK CO. 
808 Windsor St., Hartford, Conn. 





Diesel Engines, Marine, 2-Cycle, 35 to 
800 HP., Direct Drive or Reduction 
Geared; Diesel Engines, Marine Auxil- 
iary, Fan or Heat Exchanger Cooled; 
Diesel Engines, Industrial, 2-Cycle, 35 
to 800 HP., with or without power take- 
off; Diesel Engines, Automotive Fan- 
to-Flywheel Type, 35 to 200 HP; 
Diesel Generator Sets, 20 to 60 K.W., 
C or DC. 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
13400 West Outer Drive, Detroit 23, Michigan 





DoALL Contour Sawing and High 
Speed Sawing Machines—(All types of 
material); DoALL Continuous Band 
Filers—(All types of material); 
DoALL Precision Surface Grinders; 
DoALL Gage Blocks and Accessories; 
DoALL Comparators and Mobile In- 
spection Units; DoALL Precision Saw 
Bands and File Bands; DoALL Power 
Meat Saws; DoALL Hardness Testers; 
DoALL Ground Tool Steel; DoALL 
Magnetic Chucks; DoALL Automatic 
Contour Sawing Machines. 


THE DoALL COMPANY 
1301 S. Washington Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 





Durant Insulated Pipe for Steam, Hot 
Water & Refrigerants. 


DURANT INSULATED PIPE COMPANY 
1015 Runnymede Street, Palo Alto, California. 





Aluminum Oxide and Silicon Carbide 
Abrasive Grain; Magnetic Separators 
and Graders. 


THE EXOLON COMPANY 


1000 East Niagara St., Tonawanda, New York 








Flexitallic Gaskets USN Spec. 33GS5b. 
Symbol 2410. 


FLEXITALLIC GASKET CO. 
8th & Bailey Streets, Camden, N. J. 





Fire Alarm Systems—Manual and Fire 
Detecting; Fire Alarm and Patrol Sys- 
tems; General Alarm Systems; Direct 
Signaling Connections to Municipal 
Fire and Police Departments. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
1238 Chestnut St., Newton Upper Falls 64, Mass. 





Electrical Indicating Meters; Radio 
Service Equipment; Tube and Set 
Testers, 


THE HICKOK ELECTRIC INST. CO. 
10514 Dupont Avenue, Cleveland 8, Ohio 





Coin operated equipment, including 
club style slot machines and bottle 
beverage dispensers. 


O. D. JENNINGS AND COMPANY 


4307-39 West Lake St., Chicago 24, Illinois 





Emergency Landing Flares; Sea-Air 

Distress Signals; Day and Night Drift 

Signals; Colored Smoke Signals; Flare 
Ammunition. 


THE KILGORE MFG. CO. 


INTERNATIONAL FLARE-SIGNAL DIV. 
Westerville, Ohio 





Assayers, Samplers, Analysts, 
Chemists, Engineers. 


LEDOUX & COMPANY, INC. 
155 Avenue of the Americas, New York 13, N. Y. 





Brass Valves & Fittings—Automotive; 
Brass Valves & Fittings—Gas Ap- 
pliance. 


LINCOLN BRASS WORKS, INC. 
2051-67 Twelfth St., Detroit 16, Michigan 





TABASCO. 


McILHENNY COMPANY 
Avery Island, Louisiana 





Screens, Strainers, Stampings, Electro 
Plating. 


METALTEX, INC. 
944 Summit Ave., Berkeley Heights, N. J. 





Highway Warning Kits, Reflecting 
Flares, Traffic Signs, Highway Signs, 
Reflectorized Signs. 


MIRO-FLEX COMPANY 
1824 E. 2nd Street, Wichita 7, Kansas 





Core drilling contractors; Foundation 
testing; Pressure grouting; Mineral 
exploration. 

MOTT CORE DRILLING COMPANY 


P. O. Box 2076 
Huntington, W. Va. 





Industrial Oil Burners; Industrial Gas 

Burners; Combination Oil and Gas 

Burners; Fuel Oil Pumping and Heat- 

ing Units; Residential Heating Oil 
Burners. 


NATIONAL AIROIL BURNER COMPANY 
1270 E. Sedgley Ave., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 





Radio Receiving Equipments and 
Parts. 


NATIONAL COMPANY, INC. 
6! Sherman Street, Maiden 48, Mass. 





Cartography; Map Drafting; Chart 
Drafting; Drafting Charts and Maps; 
Art Work—Commercial. 


THE NATIONAL SURVEY 


Chester, Vermont 





High Pressure Die Castings in Alumi- 
num, Zinc and Magnesium. 


NEW PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





Box 666, Benton Harbor, Michigan 
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FOR THE ATTENTION OF PURCHASING OFFICERS OF THE SERVICES 


The Firms listed below, were carefully selected, have high standing in their respective lines, and deserve consideration. All 
purchasing officers are respectfully urged to take advantage of the opportunity business with them would offer for the Government. 








Army & Navy Ordnance, 
Engineer & Chemical 
Warfare Service 
(Continued) 





Power Presses; Metal Shearing Ma- 

chines; Metal Forming Machines; 

Punching Machines; heet Metal 
Working Machines and Tools. 


NIAGARA MACHINE & TOOL WORKS 
683 Northland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Glassine Bags, Waterproof Paper, Air- 
Sickness Bags, Stencil Board, Paper 
Bags (Special Made). 


ORCHARD PAPER COMPANY 
3914 N. Union Blvd., St. Louis 15, Mo. 





Rubber Heels and Soles. 


O'SULLIVAN RUBBER CORP. 
Winchester, Virginia 





Pako Print Dryers — Glossy, Semi- 
Matte, Photocopy, Pako Print Wash- 
ers, Pako Printers. 


PAKO CORPORATION 


1010 Lyndale Ave. N., Minn. 


Minneapolis II, 





Marine Gasoline Engines, 2 to 150 h.p.; 

Marine Diesel Engines, 9 to 60 h.p.; 

Stationary Diesel Engines, 9 to 60 h.p.; 
Marine Reverse Gears. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC. 
River Road, Cos Cob, Conn. 





Test Borings, Diamond Core Drilling, 
Foundation Exploration, Mineral Pros- 
pecting, Water Wells. 


PENNSYLVANIA DRILLING COMPANY 
1205 Chartiers Avenue, Pittsburgh 20, Pa. 





Fire Extinguishers, Pressure Type 

Carbon Tetrachloride Base—2 Quart 

Size, 1 Gallon oo th Gallon Size on 
eels. 


THE PHISTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
621-627 East Pearl St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





Ground Water Supply; River Intakes; 
Ground Water Survey; Reinforced 
Concrete Caissons. 


RANNEY WATER COLLECTOR CORPORA- 


TION OF NEW YORK 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





Unit Heaters, gas fired. 
REZNOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Mercer, Pennsylvania 





Adjustable Automotive Maintenance 
Torque Wrench; Adjustable Aircraft 
Maintenance Torque Wrench; “Roto- 
Torq’ (Screw) Driver; T-Handle 
(Hose Clamp) Torque Wrench; Stamp- 
ings. 
RICHMONT, INC. 
2810 E. llth Street, Los Angeles 23, Calif. 





Natural Rock Asphalt. 


ROCK ASPHALT CO. OF UTAH 
310 Dooly Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah 





SAFWAY Tubular Steel Scaffolding; 

Material Hoist Towers; Aircraft Main- 

tenance Stands; Scaffolding for Ship 
Staging; Suspended Scaffolding. 


and STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
W. State St., Milwaukee 13, Wisconsin 





Cellophane and Plioflm Bags and 

Pouches; Low-Pressure Laminated 

Plastics; Laminated Flexible Moisture- 
Vapor Barriers. 


SHELLMAR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Mount Vernon, io, South 
224 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
3115 Empire State Bldg., New York’ i, eV 





Filmstrip(Picturol)Projectors; Minia- 
ture (2” x 2”) Slide Projectors; Tri- 
purpose Projectors (Signal Corps PH- 
222 and AAF Type C-2); Microfilm 
Readers; Projection Accessories. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago II, Illinois 





Boilers; Water Walls; Superheaters; 
Economizers; Peep Doors. 
SPRINGFIELD BOILER CO. 


1901. E. Capitol Ave. 
Springfield, Illinois 





Rust Inhibitive Coating; Vehicles for 
Aluminum Paint; ready-mixed Alumi- 
num Paint; Varnish to specifications. 


STUDEBAKER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Vulcan Street, Elyria, Ohio 





Paper, Wax coated, used for Stylus Re- 
cording, furnished in Rolls, Sheets and 
Printed Charts Teletype Rolls (Auto- 
Copy), one to seven copies. Our rolls 
do not require carbon paper interleaved. 
STYLOGRAPH CORPORATION 


205 West Main Street 
Rochester 4, New York 





Dial and Strip Charts for All Makes of 
Recording Instruments. 


TECHNICAL CHARTS, INC. 
189 Van Rensselaer Street, Buffalo 10, New York 





Stud Drivers, Stud Removers, Quick 
Change Chucks and Collets. 


TITAN TOOL COMPANY 


Fairview, Penna. 





Flower Seed, Vegetable Seed, Grass 
Seed, Fertilizers, Flowering Bulbs, In- 
secticides, Weed Killers, Garden Sup- 

plies, Greenhouse Supplies. 
VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE 


Jackson Blvd., gg) We 
49 Barclay St., New York, N. 





Hard-facing Alloys; Center _ Tips; 


Centerless Grinder Blades. 


WALL COLMONOY CORPORATION 
Seventh Floor Fisher Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 





Safety Equipment, Goggles, Gas Masks, 
Respirators, Helmets. 


WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC. 
2nd & Washington Street, Reading, Pa. 





Surface Metal Raceway Wiring Sys- 
tems; Seamless Non-Metallic Tubing; 
Plug-in-anywhere Multi-Outlet Sys- 
tems; Fluorescent Lighting Equip- 
ment; Retractable Air Ducts. 


THE WIREMOLD COMPANY 
Hartford 10, Connecticut 


ARMY & NAVY AIR CORPS 
SUPPLIES 


All Canvas Products. 


BAKER-LOCKWOOD AWNING & TENT CO. 
2900 Cherry Street, Kansas City 8, Mo. 

















Flat and Bowl Shaped Ice Cream 
Spoons. 


B-F-D COMPANY 


155 East 44th St., New York 17, New York 





Spectacle frames and goggles in gold 
filled and white metal. 


THE BISHOP CO., INC. 
100 S. Washington St., North Attleboro, Mass. 





Stainless Steel Tubing ; Platinum Labo- 
ratory Equipment; Stainless Steel 
Hypodermic Needles; Hypodermic 

Syringes; Clinical Thermometers. 
J. SHOP & CO. PLATINUM WORKS 


Malvern, 


Oil burning flares, flags, reflectors, rear 
view mirrors, oil filters. 


THE BOLSER CORPORATION 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


Precision Lenses; Prisms; Mirrors; 
Flats; Optical Systems. 


HERRON OPTICAL COMPANY 
705 W. Jefferson Bivd., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 





Tents, Tarpaulins, Shower Curtains, 
Grass Catchers, Canvas Items. 


CANVAS PRODUCTS CO. 
1240 S. 7th St., St. Louis 4, Mo. 





Time recorders; Cost recorders; 
Master clocks; Program instruments; 
Wall clocks. 


THE CINCINNATI TIME RECORDER CO. 
1733 Central Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 





Cadillac Portable Blower and Suction 
Cleaner. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


6650 So. Naragansett Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 





Featherweight all-aluminum oil cool- 

ers; Featherweight all-aluminum cool- 

ant radiators; Hydron Metallic Bellows 

for aircraft instruments; Hydron Me- 

tallic Bellows Assemblies for aircraft 
instruments. 


CLIFFORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
564 E. First St., Boston 27, Massachusetts 





Radio Communication Equipment; 

Ground Station and Airborne Trans- 

mitters and Receivers; Autotune Trans- 
mitters and Receivers. 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY, Cedar 


Rapids, lowa 
11 West 42nd St., 
458 South Spring "St., 


New York 18 
Los ay ~ Calif. 





Conseco and Proco Toilet Seat Covers 
—Carried by leading paper merchants. 
CONSOLIDATED COVER CO. 


15 Williams Avenue 
San Francisco 24, Calif. 





Paratroop Jump Boots; Garrison 
Oxfords; White Navy Oxfords. 


CORCORAN, INC. 


2 Canton St., Stoughton, Massachusetts 





Air operated chucks; Air cylinders; 
Air operated collets; Air valves. 


CUSHMAN CHUCK CO. 
808 Windsor St., Hartford, Conn. 





Diesel Engines, Marine, 2-Cycle, 35 to 
800 HP., Direct Drive or Reduction 
Geared; Diesel Engines, Marine Auxil- 
iary, Fan or Heat Exchanger Cooled; 
Diesel Engines, Industrial, 2-Cycle, 35 
to 800 HP., with or without power take- 
off; Diesel Engines, Automotive Fan- 
to-Flywheel Type, 35 to 200 HP; 
Diesel Generator Sets, 20 to 60 K.W., 
C or DC 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
13400 West Outer Drive, Detroit 23, Michigan 





Flight Propellers and Test Clubs. 


FAHLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1121 Wilkes Blvd., Columbia, Missouri 





Flexitallic Gaskets USN Spec. 33G5b. 
Symbol 2410. 


FLEXITALLIC GASKET CO. 
8th & Bailey Streets, Camden, N. J. 








Fire Alarm Systems—Manual and Fire 
Detecting; Fire Alarm and Patrol Sys- 
tems; General Alarm Systems; Direct 
Signaling Connections to Municipal 
Fire and Police Departments. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
1238 Chestnut St., Newton Upper Falls 64, Mass. 








Electrical Indicating Meters; Radio 
Service Equipment; Tube and Set 
Testers. 


THE HICKOK ELECTRIC INST. CO. 
10514 Dupont Avenue, Cleveland 8, Ohio 





Cable Splicing Tools; Cable Testing 
and Proof-Loading Machines; Splicing 
Kits; Hoisting Slings. 


— CABLE SPLICING EQUIPMENT 


1109 'S. Broad St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 





Coin operated equipment, including 
club style slot machines and bottle 
beverage dispensers. 


O. D. JENNINGS AND COMPANY 


4307-39 West Lake St., Chicago 24, Illinois 





Emergency Landing Flares; Sea-Air 

Distress Signals; Day and Night Drift 

Signals; Colored Smoke Signals; Flare 
Ammunition, 


THE KILGORE MFG. CO. 


INTERNATIONAL FLARE-SIGNAL DIV. 
Westerville, Ohio 





Uv pholstery leather, genuine leather for 
seating, wall linings, and panels. 


THE LACKAWANNA LEATHER COMPANY 
745 Grand Ave., Hackettstown, New Jersey 





Aircraft Engines, 65 to 5000 Horse 
Power. 


LYCOMING DIVISION, THE AVIATION 
CORPORATION 


Wil.iamsport 38, Pennsylvania 


TABASCO. 
McILHENNY COMPANY 


Avery Island, Louisiana 





Screens, Strainers, Stampings, Electro 
Plating. 


METALTEX, INC. 


944 Summit Ave., Berkeley Heights, N. J. 





Industrial Oil Burners; Industrial Gas 

Burners; Combination Oil and Gas 

Burners; Fuel Oil Pumping and Heat- 

ing Units; Residential Heating Oil 
Burners. 


NATIONAL AIROIL BURNER COMPANY 
1270 E. Sedgley Ave., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 








Radio Receiving Equipments and 
Parts. 


NATIONAL COMPANY, INC. 
61 Sherman Street, Malden 48, Mass. 





Bakers Compressed Yeast; National 
Active Dry Bakers Yeast. 


HATIONAL GRAIN YEAST CORPORATION 
Mill Street, Belleville, New Jersey 





Specialty Steel Wire; Stainless Steel 

Wire; Non-Ferrous Fine Wire; Shield- 

ing and Armoring Braids; Magnetic 
Recording Wire. 

NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. 

8th and Howard Streets, Niles, Michigan 





Cartography; Map Drafting; Chatt 
Drafting; Drafting Charts and Maps: 
Art Work—Commercial. 

THE NATIONAL SURVEY 


Chester, Vermont 
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FOR THE ATTENTION OF PURCHASING OFFICERS OF THE SERVICES 


The Firms listed below, were carefully selected, have high standing in their respective lines, and deserve consideration. All 
purchasing officers are respectfully urged to take advantage of the opportunity business with them would offer for the Government. 











Army & Navy Air Corps 
Supplies 


(Continued) 





High Pressure Die Castings in Alumi- 
num, Zinc and Magnesium. 


NEW PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Box 666, Benton Harbor, Michigan 





Power Presses; Metal Shearing Ma- 

chines; Metal Forming Machines; 

Punching Machines; Sheet Metal 
Working Machines and Tools. 


NIAGARA MACHINE & TOOL WORKS 
683 Northland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Glassine Bags, Waterproof Paper, Air- 
Sickness Bags, Stencil Board, Paper 
Bags (Special Made). 


ORCHARD PAPER COMPANY 
3914 N. Union Blvd., St. Louis 15, Mo. 





Rubber Heels and Soles. 


O'SULLIVAN RUBBER CORP. 
Winchester, Virginia 





Pako Print Dryers — Glossy, Semi- 
Matte, Photocopy, Pako Print Wash- 
ers, Pako Printers. 


PAKO CORPORATION 


1010 Lyndale Ave. N., Minn. 


Minneapolis II, 





Fire Extinguishers, Pressure Type 

Carbon Tetrachloride Base—2 Quart 

Size, 1 Gallon Size, 3% Gallon Size on 
Wheels. 


THE PHISTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
621-627 East Pearl St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





Adjustable Automotive Maintenance 
orque Wrench; Adjustable Aircraft 
Maintenance Torque Wrench; “Roto- 
Torq” (Screw) Driver; T-Handle 
(Hose Clamp) Torque Wrench; Stamp- 
ings. 
RICHMONT, INC. 
2810 E. llth Street, Los Angeles 23, Calif. 





SAFWAY Tubular Steel Scaffolding; 

Material Hoist Towers; Aircraft Main- 

tenance Stands; Scaffolding for Ship 
Staging; Suspended Scaffolding. 


SAFWAY STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
6228 W. State St., Milwaukee 13, Wisconsin 


Cellophane and Pliofilm Bags and 

Pouches; Low-Pressure Laminated 

Plastics; Laminated Flexible Moisture- 
Vapor Barriers. 


SHELLMAR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, South Gate, Calif. 
224 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
3115 Empire State Bidg., New York |, N. Y. 





Filmstrip(Picturol)Projectors; Minia- 
ture (2” x 2”) Slide Projectors; Tri- 
Purpose Projectors (Signal Corps PH- 
222 and AAF Type C-2); Microfilm 
Readers; Projection Accessories. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago II, Illinois 








Boilers; Water Walls; Superheaters; 
Economizers; Peep Doors. 
SPRINGFIELD BOILER CO. 


190! E. Capitol Ave. 
Springfield, illinols. 








Rust Inhibitive Coating; Vehicles for 
luminum Paint; Teady-mixed Alumi- 
num Paint; Varnish to specifications. 


STUDEBAKER CHE 
Vulcan Street, a on COMPANY 





Paper, Wax coated, used for Stylus Re- 
cording, furnished in Rolls, Sheets and 
Printed Charts Teletype Rolls (Auto- 
Copy), one to seven copies. Our rolls do 
not require carbon paper interleaved. 
STYLOGRAPH CORPORATION 


205 West Main Street 
Rochester 4, New York 





Parachutes. 


SWITLIK PARACHUTE CO. 
Lalor & Hancock Sts. 
Trenton, N. J. 





Dial and Strip Charts for All Makes of 
Recording Instruments. 


TECHNICAL CHARTS, INC. 
189 Van Rensselaer Street, Buffalo 10, New York 





Stud Drivers, Stud Removers, Quick 
Change Chucks and Collets. 


TITAN TOOL COMPANY 


Fairview, Penna. 





Liquid Honing Equipment; Sand Blast 
Equipment. 


VAPOR BLAST MFG. CO. 


333 S. léth Street, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 





Flower Seed, Vegetable Seed, Grass 
Seed, Fertilizers, Flowering Bulbs, In- 
secticides, Weed Killers, Garden Sup- 

plies, Greenhouse Supplies. 
VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE 


| W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
49 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 





Hard-facing Alloys; Center Tips; 
Centerless Grinder Blades. 


WALL COLMONOY CORPORATION 
Seventh Floor Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. 


MISC. SUPPLIES FOR NAVY 
YARDS & STATIONS 














Steel Castings—Bronze Castings— 
Forgings and General Machine Work. 


THE BALMAR CORPORATION 
Woodberry, Baltimore !!, Maryland 





Flat and Bowl Shaped Ice Cream 
Spoons. 


B-F-D COMPANY 


155 East 44th St.. New York 17, New York 





Stainless Steel Tubing ; Platinum Labo- 
ratory Equipment; Stainless Steel 
Hypodermic Needles; Hypodermic 

Syringes; Clinical Thermometers. 
J. BISHOP & CO. PLATINUM WORKS 


Maivern, Pa. 





| Tents, Tarpaulins, Shower Curtains, 





Grass Catchers, Canvas Items. 


CANVAS PRODUCTS CO. 
1240 S. 7th St., St. Louis 4, Mo. 





Switches, Crossings, Guard 


Rails, Switch Stands. 


THE CENTRAL FROG & SWITCH CO. 
Station "'O"', Cincinnati 8, Ohio 


Frogs, 





Time recorders; Cost recorders; 
Master clocks; Program instruments; 
Wall clocks. 


THE CINCINNATI TIME RECORDER CO. 
1733 Central Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 





Cadillac Portable Blower and Suction 
Cleaner. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


6650 So. Narragansett Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 








Paratroop Jump Boots; Garrison 
Oxfords; White Navy Oxfords. 


CORCORAN, INC. 


2 Canton St., Stoughton, Massachusetts 





Air operated chucks; Air cylinders; 
Air operated collets; Air valves. 


CUSHMAN CHUCK CO. 
808 Windsor St., Hartford, Conn. 





Diesel Engines, Marine, 2-Cycle, 35 to 
800 HP., Direct Drive or Reduction 
Geared; Diesel Engines, Marine Auxil- 
iary, Fan or Heat Exchanger Cooled; 
Diesel Engines, Industrial, 2-Cycle, 35 
to 800 HP., with or without power take- 
off; Diesel Engines, Automotive Fan- 
to-Flywheel Type, 35 to 200 HP; 
Diesel Generator Sets, 20 to 60 K.W.., 
C or DC. 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
13400 West Outer Drive, Detroit 23, Michigan 





DoALL Contour Sawing and High 
Speed Sawing Machines—(All types of 
material); DoALL Continuous Band 
Filers—(All types of material); 
DoALL Precision Surface Grinders; 
DoALL Gage Blocks and Accessories; 
DoALL Comparators and Mobile In- 
spection Units; DoALL Precision Saw 
Bands and File Bands; DoALL Power 
Meat Saws; DoALL Hardness Testers; 
DoALL Ground Tool Steel; DoALL 
Magnetic Chucks; DoALL Automatic 
Contour Sawing Machines. 


THE DoALL COMPANY 
1301 S. Washington Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 





Durant Insulated Pipe for Steam, Hot 
Water & Refrigerants. 


DURANT INSULATED PIPE COMPANY 
1015 Runnymede Street, Palo Alto, California. 





Aluminum Oxide and Silicon Carbide 
Abrasive Grain; Magnetic Separators 
and Graders. 


THE EXOLON COMPANY 
1000 East Niagara St., Tonawanda, New York 





Flexitallic Gaskets USN Spec. 33G5b. 
Symbol 2410. 


FLEXITALLIC GASKET CO. 
8th & Bailey Streets, Camden, N. J. 





Fire Alarm Systems—Manual and Fire 
Detecting; Fire Alarm and Patrol Sys- 
tems; General Alarm Systems; Direct 
Signaling Connections to Municipal 
Fire and Police Departments. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
1238 Chestnut St., Newton Upper Falls 64, Mass. 





Fountain Type Desk Writing Sets; 
Writing Ink. 
GREGORY FOUNT-O-INK COMPANY 
350! Eag'e Rock Bivd., Los Angeles 41, Calif. 
Electrical Indicating Meters; Radio 
Service Equipment; 
Testers. 


THE HICKOK ELECTRIC INST. CO. 
10514 Dupont Avenue, Cleveland 8, Ohio 








PAINTS: Industrial, Marine, Hull, 
Bottom, Anti-Corrosive. 
INDUSTRIAL-MARINE PAINT & 
CHEMICAL CO. 
2010 E. Slauson Ave., Huntington Park, Calif. 





Wire Rope Splicing Machines; Splicing 
Needles; Wire Rope Testing Machines. 


JACOEL CABLE SPLICING EQUIPMENT 


1109 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 





Coin operated equipment, including 
club style slot machines and bottle 
beverage dispensers. 


O. D. JENNINGS AND COMPANY 


4307-39 West Lake St., Chicago 24, Illinois 








Tube and Set | 


TABASCO. 
McILHENNY COMPANY 


Avery Island, Louisiana 





BLP Paint, Varnish, Enamel. 


MOBILE PAINT MFG. CO. 
78 Dauphin St., Mobile 9, Ala. 





7 


Industrial Oil Burners; Industrial Gas 

Burners; Combination Oil and Gas 

Burners; Fuel Oil Pumping and Heat- 

ing Units; Residential Heating Oil 
Burners. 


NATIONAL AIROIL BURNER COMPANY 
1270 E. Sedgley Ave., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 





Radio Receiving Equipments and 
Parts. 


NATIONAL COMPANY, INC. 
61 Sherman Street, Maiden 48, Mass. 





Commercial Glass Coffee Making 
Equipment. 


NATIONAL STAMPING & ELECTRIC 


WORKS 
3212 W. Lake Street, Chicago 24, Iilinols 





Power Presses; Metal Shearing Ma- 

chines; Metal Forming Machines; 

Punching Machines; Sheet Metal 
Working Machines and Tools. 


NIAGARA MACHINE & TOOL WORKS 
683 Northland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Glassine Bags, Waterproof Paper, Air- 
Sickness Bags, Stencil Board, Paper 
Bags (Special Made). 


ORCHARD PAPER COMPANY 
3914 N. Union Bivd., St. Louis 15, Mo. 





Rubber Heels and Soles. 


O'SULLIVAN RUBBER CORP. 
Winchester, Virginia 





Pako Print Dryers — Glossy, Semi- 
Matte, Photocopy, Pako Print Wash- 
ers, Pako Printers. 


PAKO CORPORATION 


1010 Lyndale Ave. N., Minneapolis 11, Minn. 





Fire Extinguishers, Pressure Type 

Carbon Tetrachloride Base—2 Quart 

Size, 1 Gallon Size, 31% Gallon Size on 
Wheels. 


THE PHISTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
621-627 East Pearl St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





SAFWAY Tubular Steel Scaffolding; 

Material Hoist Towers; Aircraft Main- 

tenance Stands; Scaffolding for Ship 
Staging; Suspended Scaffolding. 


SAFWAY STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
6228 W. State St., Milwaukee 13, Wisconsin 





Cellophane and Pliofilm Bags and 

Pouches; Low-Pressure Laminated 

Plastics; Laminated Flexible Moisture- 
Vapor Barriers. 


SHELLMAR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, South Gate, Calif, 
224 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Til. 
3115 Empire State Bldg., New York |, N. Y. 


Filmstrip(Picturol Projectors; Minia- 
ture (2” x 2”) Slide Projectors; Tri- 
purpose Projectors (Signal Corps PH- 
222 and AAF Type C-2); Microfilm 
Readers; Projection Accessories. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago !!, Illinois 





Boilers; Water Walls; Superheaters; 
Economizers; Peep Doors. 
SPRINGFIELD BOILER CO. 


190! E. Capitol Ave. j 
Springfield, IIlinois 4 
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FOR THE ATTENTION OF PURCHASING OFFICERS OF THE SERVICES 


The Firms listed below, were carefully selected, have high standing in their respective lines, and deserve consideration. All 
purchasing officers are respectfully urged to take advantage of the opportunity business with them would offer for the Government. 








Misc. Supplies for Navy Yards & 
Stations 


(Continued) 





Rust Inhibitive Coating; Vehicles for 
Aluminum Paint; ready-mixed Alumi- 
num Paint; Varnish to specifications. 


STUDEBAKER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Vulcan Street, Elyria, Ohio 





Dial and Strip Charts for All Makes of 
Recording Instruments. 


TECHINCAL CHARTS, INC. 
89 Van Rensselaer Street, Buffalo 10, New York 





Manufacturers of ice cube cutting 
machines. 


THERMO CUBER CO., INC. 
3260 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 51, Illinois. 





Stud Drivers, Stud Removers, Quick 
Change Chucks and Collets. 


TITAN TOOL COMPANY 


Fairview, Penna. 





Guard Rail Clamps; Gauge Rods; Rail 
Clips; Car Stops; Switch Point Pro- 
tectors; Derailers; Replacers; Curve 
Oilers; Rail Benders; Rail Saws; Rail 
Drills; Rail Braces; Tie Tongs. 


TRACK SPECIALTIES CoMrany 
1775 Broadway, New York 19, N 





Flower Seed, Vegetable Seed, Grass 
Seed, Fertilizers, Flowering Bulbs, In- 
secticides, Weed Killers, Garden Sup- 

plies, Greenhouse Supplies. 
VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE 


60) W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
49 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 





Hard-facing Alloys; Center Tips; 
Centerless Grinder Blades. 


WALL COLMONOY CORPORATION 
Seventh Fioor Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. 


Chocolate Products; Fudge Toppings; 

Crushed Fruits; Fruit Syrups—For 

Soda Fountain Use and Ice Cream 
Flavoring. 


BOWEY'S, INC. 
679 N. Orleans St., 


Chicago 10, Ill. 
330 W. 42nd St., 


New York 18, N. Y. 





Sunsweet Prunes; Sunsweet Apricots. 


CALIFORNIA PRUNE & APRICOT 
SSN. 


GROWERS A 
San Jose, California 





Tents, Tarpaulins, Shower Curtains, 
Grass Catchers, Canvas Items. 


CANVAS PRODUCTS CO. 
S. 7th St., St. Louis 4, Mo. 





Biscuits, Cookies, Crackers. 
J. 8 CARR BISCUIT COMPANY 


N. Penna. Ave., Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 





Photographic Mountings; Leatherette 
Photo Cases; Salon Mats; Photograph 
Albums; Adhesives. 


THE CHILCOTE COMPANY 
2140 Superior Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 





Time recorders; Cost recorders; 
Master clocks; Program instruments; 
Wall clocks. 


THE CINCINNATI TIME RECORDER CO. 
1733 Central Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 





U-Select-It selective 5c candy bar 
vending machines. 


COAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2070 Helena St., Madison 4, Wisconsin 





Paratroop Jump Boots; Garrison 
Oxfords; White Navy Oxfords. 


CORCORAN, Inc. 


Canton St., Stoughton, Massachusetts 





Air operated chucks; Air cylinders; 
Air operated collets; Air valves. 


CUSHMAN CHUCK CO. 
808 Windsor St., Hartford, Conn. 





POST EXCHANGE & SHIPS 
SERVICE STORES SUPPLIES 











Washable apparel of every description 
such as: Cook’s coats, aprons, trousers, 
Waitresses’ dresses, frocks. 


BEST COAT & APRON MFG. CO., INC. 
408 East 59th St.. New York 22, New York 





Independence Safety Matches; Flat 
and Bow! Shaped Ice Cream Spoons. 


8-F-D COMPANY 


iSS East 44th St.. New York 17, New York 





Spectacle frames and goggles in gold 
filled and white metal. 


bi BISHOP CO., INC. 


S. Washington St., North Attleboro, Mass. 





Klim — Powdered Whole Milk; Pow- 
dered Ice Cream Mix (Drimix); Pow- 
dered Lemon Sherbet Mix; Powdered 
Orange Sherbet Mix; Powdered Fresh 
Lemon Juice; Borden’s Hemo—1 Ib. 
(12 to case); Thompson’s Chocolate 
Malted Milk—1 Ib. (12 to case); Bor- 
den’s Malted Milk—For Soda Fountain 
Use, 5 lbs. (6 to case) and 25 Ibs.; Bor- 
den’s Instant 100% Coffee—2'%% oz. Jar 
(24 to case). 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


SHELLED PECANS—in cellophane 
packages, in vacuum tins, in vacuum 
jars. 


R. E. FUNSTEN COMPANY 
i515 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 





Fire Alarm Systems—Manual and Fire 
Detecting; Fire Alarm and Patrol Sys- 
tems; General Alarm Systems; Direct 
Signaling Connections to Municipal 
Fire and Police Departments. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
1238 Chestnut St., Newton Upper Falls 64, Mass. 





Wholesale Druggists. 


THE GEER DRUG CO. 


Meeting Street, Charleston, S. C. 





Goetz Country Club Pilsener Beer. 


M. K. GOETZ BREWING COMPANY 
éth and Albermarle Sts., St. Joseph |, Missouri 





Fountain Type Desk Writing Sets; 
Writing Ink. 


GREGORY FOUNT-O-INK COMPANY 


350! Eagle Rock Bivd., Los Angeles 41, Calif. 





The complete well-known line of 

$1000.00 Guaranteed Household Insec- 

ticides, including TOES-UP (5% 
DDT). 


B. HELLER & COMPANY 





Calumet at 40th St., Chicago 15, Illinois 


Grapefruit Juice, Blended Grapefruit 
and Orange Juice, and Orange Juice 
(Canned). 


W. J. HOWEY COMPANY 
Howey-in-the-Hills, Florida 





Coin operated equipment, including 
club style slot machines and bottle 
beverage dispensers. 


O. D. JENNINGS AND COMPANY 


4307-39 West Lake St., Chicago 24, Illinois 





Coupon books. 


THE KELSEY COUPON CO. 
408 Pike St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





King’s Chocolates in 1 to 5 Ib. packages; 
King’s 5c Candies. 


KING CANDY COMPANY 


813 East 9th, Fort Worth |, Texas 





Kraft Powdered Ice Cream Mix; 

Kraft Powdered Frosted Malt Mix; 

Kraft Malted Milk; Kraft Powdered 
Whole Milk. 


KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 
500 Peshtigo Court, Chicago 90, Illinois 





Popcorn Machines and Popcorn 
Supplies. 


MANLEY, INC. 


1920 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 8, Missouri 





Milky Way, Forever Yours, Snickers, 
Dr. I. Q., Mars and Ping. 


MARS, INCORPORATED 


2019-2059 North Oak Park Ave., Chicago 35, Ill. 





LEXOL Leather Conditioner. 


MARTIN DENNIS COMPANY 
859 Summer Ave., Newark 4, N. J. 





TABASCO. 
McILHENNY COMPANY 


Avery Island, Louisiana 





Insignia; Uniform Equipment; But- 
tons; Caps; Braids; Sundries. 


N. S. MEYER, INC. 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





Boxed stationery and writing papers. 


MONTAG BROT: Hens, INC. 
182 Marietta St., N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 





Bakers Compressed Yeast; National 
Active Dry Bakers Yeast. 


NATIONAL GRAIN YEAST CORPORATION 
809 Mill Street, Belleville, New Jersey 





Rayon Shirtings, Tropicals, Gabardines 
and Poplins. 


NATIONAL MALLINSON FABRICS 
CORPORATION 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 





Glass Coffee Makers, Toasters, Waffle 
Irons, Irons. 


NATIONAL STAMPING & ELECTRIC 
WORKS 


3212 W. Lake Street, Chicago 24, illinois 


High Grade Packaged Chocolates and 
Confections. 


NORRIS, INCORPORATED 
223 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 3, Georgia 








Glassine Bags, Waterproof Paper, Air- 
Sickness Bags, Stencil Board, Paper 
Bags (Special Made). 


CRSHARS PAPER COMPANY 





914 N. Union Bivd., St. Louis 15, Mo. 





Rubber Heels and Soles. 


O'SULLIVAN RUBBER CORP. 
Winchester, Virginia 





Dress Parade and Brocade Toilet 
Preparations; Ascot Toiletries for 
Men. 


SOLON PALMER 
374 Pearl Street, New York 7, New York 





DR. PEPPER (Carbonated Beverage). 


DR. PEPPER COMPANY 
Box 5086, Dallas 2, Texas 





Chutney, Pickled Watermelon, Canta- 
loupe, Condiments, etc.; NESSELRO, 
(Ice Cream and Dessert Sauce of As- 
sorted Fruits and Marrons in Rum 
Punch) ;Fruits in Glass, Fresh, Pickled, 
Brandied; Preserves and Wine Jellies; 
Marrons in Syrup (Chestnuts). 


G. B. RAFFETTO, INC. 
44 Hubert Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





Baseball Equipment ;Basketball Equip- 
ment; Boxing Equipment; Football 
Equipment; Softball Equipment. 
RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2307 Lucas Avenue, St. Louis 3, Missouri 





Root Beer Syrup; Drink Dispensing 
Equipment; Flavoring Syrups; Sundae 
Toppings; Chocolate Syrups; Instant 
Cocoa; Hot & Cold Fudges; Fruit 
Syrups; Ice Cream Fruits; Ice Cream 
Flavors; Glace Fruits. 


RICHARDSON CORPORATION 


Rochester 3, New York 





Filmstrip(Picturol)Projectors; Minia- 

ture (2” x 2”) Slide Projectors; Tri- 

purpose Projectors (Signal Corps PH- 

222 and AAF Type C-2); Educational 

and Religious Filmstrips and Koda- 
chrome Slides. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago II, Illinois 





Canned Bluebird Brand Orange Juice, 
Grapefruit Juice, Blend, Georgia 
Peaches, Fresh Florida Citrus. 


SOUTHERN FRUIT DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
P. ©. Box 671, Orlando, Florida 


Manufacturers of ice cube cutting 
machines. 


THERMO CUBER CO., INC. 
3260 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 51, IIlinois 








Fountain Pens; Mechanical Pencils; 
Fountain Pen and Pencil Sets. 
THE U. S. VICTOR FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 


INC. 
225 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N. Y. 


—— 





Model Ship Construction Kits; Model 

Railway Construction Kits; Model 

Plane, Boeing Stearman Traine!- 
Colored Plastic. 


VARNEY SCALE MODELS ‘ 
1239 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 





ARMY AND NAVY MEDICAL 
SUPPLIES 








Veterinary Biologicals; Veterinatl 
Pharmaceuticals; Veterinary Supplies 


FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC. 
Fort Dodge, lowa 
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General Eisenhower’s Report on the Operations in Europe 


DIRECTIVE TO SUPREME COMMANDER ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 
(Issued 12 February 1944) 


1. You are hereby designated as Supreme Allied Commander of the forces placed under 
your orders for operations for liberation of Europe from Germans. Your title will be Supreme 


OLLOWING is the full text of the 

official report to the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff by General of the Army Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, USA, Supreme Com- 
mander, on the Operations in Europe of 
the Allied Expeditionary Force, 6 June 
1944 to 8 May 1945: 


PREFACE 


Su y of Operati 

Europe 

The broad strategy behind our main effort 
against the German war machine included as 
a highly desirable preliminary the successful 
conclusion of operations in North Africa and 
their extension across Sicily to the Italian 
mainland. With these accomplished, with 
the Mediterranean “flank” freed for Allied 
shipping. and with the necessary special 
equipment built or in sight, we were at last 
in a position to prepare for the final cross- 
Channel assault which had been agreed upon 
since April 1942 as our main operation against 
Germany. It was correctly believed that only 
on the historic battlefields of France and the 
Low Countries could Germany’s armies in 
the west be decisively engaged and defeated. 


America and Pngland—the Western Allies 
—could not be sufficiently strong to under- 
take the assault against France until June 
1944, but the broad tactical plans for the op- 
eration were completed and approved by the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff in August 1943, prior 
to my assumption of command of the Eu- 
ropean Theater in February 1944. 


As part of our basic strategy, and in ac- 
cordance with the task given to the Strategic 
Air Force under the Casablanca Directive in 
January 1943, the bombing of Germany, be- 
gun early in the war by the British Bomber 
Command, was intensified in May 1943 and 
continued with mounting strength to the end 
of the campaign. Neither the contemplated 
invasion of Europe nor the direct attack on 
the German industrial and economic system 
would be feasible until we had achieved su- 
premacy over the German Air Force, This 
struggle for air supremacy, which had been 
going on throughout the war, was given add- 
ed impetus by a new directive (known as 
POINTBLANK) in January 1943 which 
aimed at subjugating the enemy air force by 
the spring of 1944. In the event, German air 
might was thoroughly dominated by D-day 
and we were free to apply the immense 
strength of the Allied air forces in the man- 
ner we wished and to launch the invasion con- 
fident that our plans could not be seriously 
upset by the German air force. In addition, 
air bombardment had disrupted the German 
communications system, immeasurably aiding 
our ground forces by impeding enemy move- 
ments. 

Our main strategy in the conduct of the 
ground campaign was to land amphibious and 
airborne forces on the Normandy coast be- 
tween Le Havre and the Cotentin Peninsula 
and, with the successful establishment of a 
beachhead with adequate ports, to drive along 
the lines of the Loire and the Seine Rivers 
into the heart of France, destroying the Ger- 
man strength and freeing France. We antici- 
pated that the enemy would resist strongly 
on the line of the Seine and later on the 
Somme, but once our forces had broken 
through the relatively static lines of the 
beachhead at St-L6 and inflicted on him the 
heavy casualties in the Falaise pocket, his 
ability to resist in France was negligible. 
Thereafter our armies swept east and north 
in an unimpeded advance which brought them 
to the German frontier and the defenses of 
the Siegfried Line. 

Here enemy resistance stiffened, due pri- 
marily to the fact that he had fallen back on 
long-prepared defenses. At the same time our 
own offensive capabilities were lessened be- 
cause our forces had, in their extremely rapid 
advance, outdistanced supply lines which had 
been maintained only by herculean efforts. 
By mid-September our armies in the north 
and center were committed to relatively stat- 
ic warfare and faced the threat of stabiliza- 
tion. This was true also on our southern flank, 
where forces landed from the Mediterranean 
against the south of France in mid-August 
had swept north through the Rhéne Valley 
to link with the Central Group of Armies and 
close the Belfort Gap. 

At this time we planned to attack quickly 
on the northern front in an effort to estab- 
lish a bridgehead over the lower Rhine while 
the German armies were still reeling from 
our blows, but the airborne operation 
launched at Arnhem was not altogether suc- 
cessful in this respect, although considerable 
ground was gained and our positions in this 
area improved. Coincidentally with approv- 
ing the Arnhem operation, it was directed 
that operations be undertaken to clear Ant- 
werp as a supply port on the north, essential 
to our continued offensive action. This was 
accomplished in November. 

While our forces moved slowly in attacks 
launched at selected points on the front to 
close to the Rhine, the enemy on 16 Decem- 
ber launched a desperate and last counter- 
om designed to throw our campaign into 
disorder and to delay our planned advance 
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Commander Allied Expeditionary Force. 


2. Task. You will enter the continent of Europe and, in conjunction with the other United 
Nations, undertake operations aimed at the heart of Germany and the destruction of her armed 
forces. The date for entering the Continent is the month of May, 1944. After adequate Channel 
ports have been secured, exploitation will be directed towards securing an area that will 
facilitate both ground and air operations against the enemy. 

3. Notwithstanding the target date above you will be prepared at any time to take imme- 
diate advantage of favorable circumstances, such as withdrawal by the enemy on your front, 
to effect a reentry into the Continent with such forces as you have available at the time; a 
general plan for this operation when approved will be furnished for your assistance. 

4. Command, You are responsible to the Combined Chiefs of Staff and will exercise com- 
mand generally in accordance with the diagram at Appendix. Direct communication with 
the United States and British Chiefs of Staff is authorized in the interest of facilitating your 
operations and for arranging necessary logistic support. 

5. Logistics. In the United Kingdom the responsibility for logistics organization, concen- 
tration, movement, and supply of forces to meet the requirements of your plan will rest with 
British Service Ministries so far as British Forces are concerned. So far as United States 
Forces are concerned, this responsibility will rest with the United States War and Navy 


Departments. 


You will be responsible for the coordination of logistical arrangements on 


the continent. You will also be responsible for coordinating the requirements of British and 


United States forces under your command. 


6. Coordination of operations of other Forces and Agencies. In preparation for your assault 
on enemy occupied Europe, Sea and Air Forces, agencies of sabotage, subversion, and propa- 
ganda, acting under a variety of authorities, are now in action. You may recommend any 
variation in these activities which may seem to you desirable. 

7. Relationship to United Nations Forces in other areas. Responsibility wil] rest with the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff for supplying information relating to operations of the Forces of 


the U. 8S. S. R. for your guidance in timing your operations, 


It is understood that the Soviet 


Forces will launch an offensive at about the same time as OVERLORD with the object of 
preventing the German forces from transferring from the Eastern to the Western front. The 
Allied Commander in Chief, Mediterranean Theater, will conduct operations designed to assist 
your operation, including the launching of an attack against the south of France at about the 
same time as OVERLORD. The scope and timing of his operations will be decided by the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. You will establish contact with him and submit to the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff your views and recommendations regarding operations from the Mediterranean 
in support of your attack from the United Kingdom. The Combined Chiefs of Staff will place 
under your command the forces operating in Southern France as soon as you are in a position 
to assume such command. You will submit timely recommendations compatible with this 


regard. 


8. Relationship with Allied Governments—the re-establishment of Civil Governments and 
Liberated Allied Territories and the administration of enemy territories. Further instruc- 
tions will be issued to you on these subjects at a later date. 





deep into Germany. The attack was not with- 
out its immediate effect upon us, but the 
sturdy defense by our forces followed by our 
rapid and continuous counterattacks brought 
home clearly to Germany’s military leaders 
that this last effort had failed completely and 
that the Nazi war machine faced inevitable 
disaster. 

My plan was to destroy the German forces 
west of the Rhine along the entire length of 
the front in a series of heavy blows begin- 
ning in the north, and it was my expecta- 
tion that the enemy would, as he had done 
in Normandy, stand without giving ground 
in a futile attempt to “fight it out” west of 
the Rhine. Moreover, the air forces were 
used intensively to destroy his mobility. By 
March, when our forces crossed the river 
north of the Ruhr, at Remagen, and at var- 
ious points to the south, resistance on the 
eastern bank was again reduced to resemble 
that in France following the breakthrough, 
particularly because the enemy, mistaking our 
intentions, crowded a great part of his re- 
maining forces into the Ruhr area. 


Our attack to isolate the Ruhr had been 
planned so that the main effort would take 
place on the front of the Northern Group of 
Armies with a secondary effort on the Central 
Group of Armies’ front. This secondary ef- 
fort was to be exploited to the ful! if success 
seemed imminent, Clearing the left bank of 
the Rhine throughout its length released the 
means required to strengthen this secondary 
effort. With the capture of the Remagen 
bridgehead and the destruction of enemy 
forces west of the Rhine, the anticipated op- 
portunity became almost a certainty. 

Our forces were now able to bridge the 
Rhine in all sectors and they fanned out in 
great mobile spearheads through western 
Germany, disrupting communications, isolat- 
ing one unit from another, and in the area of 
the Ruhr completing perhaps the largest dou- 
ble envelopment in history, rendering that 
great industrial area useless to support what 
was left of the Nazi armies. 

As our forces moved rapidly eastward with 
the main effort in the center, to establish 
contact with the advancing Russian armies 
at the Elbe, and in turn to swing swiftly 
north and south to cut off any remaining 
refuge, the German High Command reluc- 
tantly recognized defeat and belatedly initiat- 
ed negotiations which terminated with uncon- 
ditional surrender on 7 May 1945. 

In these campaigns the United States of 
America and Great Britain worked as one 
nation, pooling their resources of men and 
material. To the Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
through whom the directives of the two gov- 
ernments were expressed, we constantly ac- 
corded our admiration for their well-devised 
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system of command by which they applied 
the concerted national efforts. Their political 
leaders, the President of the United States and 
the Prime Minister, also contributed immeas- 
urably to the success of our armies in the 
field; once they had committed themselves to 
a course of action they never failed to give 
us unstinted support. . 


(References in this document to the opera- 
tions of Allied and enemy units are based 
upon contemporary reports received at 
SHAEF. Often these reports were not clear 
or were fragmentary. The narration of our 
operations in full and accurate detail will be 
more adequately performed by historians, 
who, aided by the complete records, will be 
able to present in their true perspective the 
magnificent achievements of each of the mani- 
fold units which composed the Allied Expedi- 
tionary Force.) 


PLANNING AND PREPARATION 
The COSSAC Pian 


In June 1942, I was ordered to England with 
instructions to begin preparation for United 
States participation in a cross-Channel attack 
against Fortress Europe which had beenagreed 
upon by the American and British governments 
in April of that year as the Allied principal 
effort in the defeat of Germany. Some plan- 
ning, in cooperation with Admiral Sir Ber- 
tram H. Ramsay, General Sir Bernard C. T. 
Paget, and Air Chief Marshal Sir Sholto 
Douglas, all of the British forces, was under- 
taken immediately following my arrival, but 
this had not proceeded beyond the informal, 
conversational stage when I received orders 
to take command of the Allied attack in 
Northwest Africa, decided upon on 26 July. 
As a result of these conversations it seemed 
clear that the Normandy region offered the 
greatest chance of success in an invasion of 
Europe, although some individuals favored a 
more direct attack against the Calais area. 


The successful conclusion of the campaign 
in North Africa was necessary before the at- 
tention of the Allies could be devoted to a 
full-scale attack upon Europe, but at the 
Casablanca Conference, in January 1943, the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff felt that the time 
had come at least to evolve the outline tac- 
tical plans for cross-Channel operations. They 
directed that preparations be undertaken for 
an emergency return to the Continent in the 
event that Germany suddenly should weaken 
sufficiently to permit our landing in the face 
of light or negligible resistance. While prep- 
arations for such a hoped-for contingency 
were necessary, the chief problem was the 
planning for the full-scale assault to be 
launched against the Continent as early as 
possible in 1944. Some consideration was given 
to the possibility that a return to the Con- 





tinent in force might take place late in _ 
but a review of the build-up figures of Uni 
States forces in the United Kingdom indicated 
that this would be impossible and that no 
large-scale attack could be undertaken until 
1944. 

Accordingly, in preparation for the day 
when a Supreme Commander should be ap- 
pointed to command the Allied forces, the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff named Lieut. Gen. 
Sir F. B. Morgan to the post of Chief of Staff 
to the Supreme Allied Commander (desig- 
nate). Using the initials of this title, the 
organization was called COSSAC, and, with a 
staff composed of both United States and 
British personnel, work began upon the crea- 
tion of the assault plan against Fortress Eu- 
rope. By July 1918 the Outline Plan for 
OVERLORD, as the operation was called, was 
ready for presentation te the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff. In August of the same year the 
Combined Chiefs, with the concurrence of 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill, approved the plan at the Quebec 
Conference and ordered the completion of its 
details insofar as this was possible prior to 
the arrival of a Supreme Commander. 


In the creation of the plan, COSSAC had 
been instructed on 25 May, through a supple- 
mentary directive from the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff, that the target date for the opera- 
tion was to be 1 May 1944, and that simul- 
taneous landing-craft lift for the assault 
forces would be limited to craft sufficient to 
load five divisions. A total of 20 divisions in 
all was to be available for the assault and 
immediate build-up. Of these, five infantry 
divisions were to be simultaneously loaded 
in the landing craft, three to assault initially 
with two in the immediate follow-up. In ad- 
dition, two airborne divisions were to be em- 
ployed and two other infantry divisions were 
to follow as quickly as turn-around shipping 
became available. In all, then, nine divisions 
were to be initially employed in the assault 
and immediate follow-up period. The remain- 
ing 20 divisions were to be available for 
movement to the lodgement area as quickly 
as the build-up could be achieved. 


The fact that simultaneous landing-craft 
lift for only five divisions had been allotted 
made mandatory a definite concentration of 
effort. The basic factor in determining where 
the initial assault was to be made lay in the 
requirement that the lodgement area should 
contain sufficient port facilities to maintain 
a force of some 26 to 30 divisions and enable 
that force to be augmented by follow-up ship- 
ments from the United States or elsewhere of 
additional divisions and supporting units at 
the rate of three to five divisions per month. 


For such purposes, the Pas-de-Calais region 
offered advantages in that its proximity to 
England would facilitate air support and a 
quick turn-around for shipping. On the other 
hand, its beaches, while favorable to the ac- 
tual landing, lacked good exits to the hinter- 
land. Also the area was the most formidably 
defended on the whole French coast and wae 
a focal point of the enemy fighter air forces 
disposed for defense. Moreover, the area did 
not offer good opportunities for expansion 
of the lodgement zone, and it would have 
been necessary to develop the beachhead to 
include either the Belgian ports as far as 
Antwerp or the Channel ports westward to 
include Le Havre and Rouen. 

A second area considered was the Cotentin 
Peninsula where it was recognized that the 
assaulting forces would initially have a rea- 
sonable chance of success and would addi- 
tionally gain the valuable port of Cherbourg. 
This area, however lacked suitable airfields 
and might have become a trap for the assault 
troops, since the enemy could, with relatively 
light forces, defend the neck of the peninsula, 
bottling Allied troops within the beachhead 
and denying them any expansion into the in- 
terior of France. 

In the Caen sector the defenses were rela- 
tively light and the beaches were of high ca- 
pacity and sheltered from the prevailing 
winds. The terrain, moreover, was suitable 
for airfield development and for the consoli- 
dation and subsequent expansion of the beach- 
head, Air support to the initial area at such 
a distance from the English coast presented 
the chief difficulty. From a beachhead in the 
Caen sector it was believed that it would be 
possible to seize the Brittany ports between 
Cherbourg and Nantes, and through them to 
build up sufficient forces for the subsequent 
advance eastward. 

In view of these considerations, it was de- 
cided that the initial landing on the Con- 
tinent should be effected in the Caen area 
with the subsequent seizure of a lodgement 
area comprising the Cherbourg-Brittany 
ports. 

The assault itself, according to the COSSAC 
plan, was to be launched with a short air 
bombardment of the beach defenses, -after 
which three assault divisions would be landed 
on the Caen beaches, followed by the equiva- 
lent of two tank brigades and a regimental 
combat team, At the same time, airborne 
forces were earmarked for the capture of the 
town of Caen, while subsidiary operations 
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were to be undertaken by commandos and air- 
borne units to neutralize certain coast de- 
fenses and to seize important river crossings. 
The object of the assault forces was to occupy 
the general line Grandcamp-Bayeux-Caen. 


Action subsequent to the assault and early 
build-up was to take the form, under this 
initial plan, of a strong thrust southward and 
southwestward with a view to destroying 
enemy forces, acquiring sites for airfields, and 
gaining depth for a turning movement into 
the Cotentin Peninsula directed on Cher- 
bourg. When sufficient depth had been 
gained, a force was to advance into the Co- 
tentin and seize Cherbourg. At the same time 
a thrust was to be made to deepen the beach- 
head southeastward to cover the establish- 
ment of additional airfields in the area south- 
east of Caen. It was estimated that within 
14 days of the initial assault Cherbourg 
would be taken and the beachhead extended 
to include the general line Trouville-Alencon- 
Mont-St-Michel. By that time it should have 
been possible to land some 18 divisions and 
to have in use about 14 airfields from which 
28 to 33 fighter-type squadrons could operate. 


Later operations based upon this plan were 
necessarily to be dictated to a large extent 
by enemy reactions. If he proved sufficiently 
weak, an immediate advance might be under- 
taken to seiz» Le Havre and Rouen. More 
probably, however, it was felt that it would 
be necessary to take and bring into use the 
Brittany ports first in order to build up forces 
sufficient to breach the line of the Seine upon 
which it was expected the enemy would make 
a stand with the bulk of his forces. For this 
purpose a thrust southward would be made 
to seize Nantes and St-Nazaire, followed by 
Brest and the smaller Brittany ports. The 
beachhead would be consolidated on the left 
flank along the Eure River from Dreux to 
Rouen and thence along the Seine to the sea 
while Chartres, Orléans, and Tours were oc- 
cupied. As soon as lines of communications 
in this area were developed and sufficient air 
forces established, operations would be insti- 
tuted against Paris and the Seine ports, with 
subsidiary operations to clear the Biscay 
ports for the reception of additional United 
States troops and supplies. 

In broad outline, this was the plan pro- 
posed for the assault upon Nazi Europe. Fol- 





lowing approval by the Combined Chiefs of | of time and the vast scope of our work re- 


Staff and in accordance with their instruc- 
tions, the COSSAC organization proceeded 
with more detailed planning, and by 29 No- 
vember sufficient progress had been made to 
permit of directives being issued to 21 Army 
Group and to the United States First Army. 


Development of Plan OVERLORD 


During the period of this staff planning for 
OVERLORD, I was personally occupied with 
the Mediterranean campaigns and was not in 
close touch with the plans evolved for the 
campaign in Northwest Eurépe, nor did I 
during this period know that I would ulti- 
mately be connected with the operation. In 
December, however, I was notified by the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff that I had been ap- 
pointed Supreme Commander of the Allied 
Expeditionary Force and that prior to assum- 
ing command in England early in January I 
was to return briefly to Washington for con- 
ferences with General George C. Marshall and 
the Combined Chiefs. 

Prior to leaving my Headquarters in North 
Africa, I was able early in December 1943 to 
see a copy of the Outline Plan of OVERLORD 
and to discuss it with Field Marshal (then 
General) Sir Bernard L. Montgomery, who 
was to command 21 Army Group, and with 
my Chief of Staff, Lieut. Gen. (then Maj. Gen.) 
Walter B. Smith. I instructed them to con- 
sider the plan in detail upon their arrival in 
England because, while agreeing with the 
broad scope of the operation and the selec- 
tion of the assault area, I nevertheless felt 
that the initial assaulting forces were being 
planned in insufficient strength and commit- 
ted on too narrow a front. This they did, and 
shortly after my arrival in London on 15 
January, I was able, with them and my other 
commanders, to reach an agreement which 
altered the OVERLORD operation in this 
respect. 

While my appointment as Supreme Com- 
mander did not become official until the re- 
ceipt of a directive* from the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff on 14 February, and while the status 
of my Headquarters—to be known as SHAEF 
—was not recognized until the following day, 
the basic work of planning continued during 
this transitional period. The staff brought 
into being as COSSAC came under my control 
and was greatly expanded as the pressure 





*The text of the directive is reproduced at 
the beginning of this report. It should be 
noted that the U. S. Strategic Air Forces in 
Europe and the RAF Bomber Command re- 
mained under the control of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff. 
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quired. 
I patterned my Headquarters upon the 
closely integrated Allied establishment which 


it had been my policy to maintain at AFHQ 
in the Mediterranean, and in this respect I 
was fortunate in obtaining for my staff men 
whose proved ability had already been dem- 
onstrated in previous campaigns—Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Arthur W. Tedder as my Deputy 
Supreme Commander, General Smith as my 
Chief of Staff, and Lieut. Gen. Sir Humfrey 
M. Gale as Chief Administrative Officer. Gen- 
eral Morgan remained as Deputy Chief of 
Staff, his detailed knowledge of tactical plans 
making him absolutely indispensable. 


Relationship between SHAEF and the 
Headquarters of my Commanders-in-Chief 
for the Navy, Army, and Air Forces was es- 
tablished on the operational planning level 
through a Joint Planning Staff which closely 
integrated the work of all. The Headquar- 
ters of COSSAC had been located at Norfolk 
House, St. James’s Square, with an annex at 
80, Pall Mall, and it was here initially that 
my own Headquarters came into being. How- 
ever, I was convinced by past experience that 
a Headquarters located in the heart of a great 
city would not be as unified as one located 
elsewhere. Accordingly SHAEF was moved 
in March to Bushy Park, near Kingston-on- 
Thames. Here we studied the operation in 
detail and ironed out all the numerous and 
frequently vexing problems relating to so 
vast an undertaking. 

The chief changes which we were to make 
in the assault plan were considered at the first 
meeting which I held with my Commanders- 
in-Chief at Norfolk House on 21 January. 
Field Marshal Montgomery (Commanding 
General, 21 Army Group), Admiral Sir Ber- 
tram H. Ramsay (Commander of the Allied 
Naval Expeditionary Force), and Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory (Com- 
mander of the Allied Expeditionary Air Force) 
reviewed operation OVERLORD as a whole 
with me and were in agreement upon certain 
amendments to the plan. 

The COSSAC plan called for an initial as- 
saulting force of three divisions. I had felt 
when I originally read the OVERLORD plan 
that our experiences in the Sicilian campaign 
were being misinterpreted, for, while that op- 
eration was in most respects successful, it 
was my conviction that had a larger assault 
force been employed against the island beach- 
heads our troops would have been in a posi- 
tion to overrun the defenses more quickly. 
Against the better prepared defenses of 
France I felt that a three-division assault was 
in insufficient strength, and that to attain suc- 
cess in this critical operation a minimum of 
five divisions should assault in the initial 
wave. Field Marshal Montgomery was in em- 
phatic agreement with me on this matter, as 
were also Admiral Ramsay and Air Chief 
Marshal Leigh-Mallory, even though a larger 
assault force raised great new problems from 
both the naval and air points of view. 


In addition to increasing the assault force 
from three to five divisions, I felt that the 
beach area to be attacked should be on a 
wider front than that originally envisaged. 
Particularly, it was considered that an attack 
directly against the Cotentin Peninsula 
should be included in the plan, with a view 
to the speedy conquest of Cherbourg. In the 
event that our troops were able to attain a 
high degree of surprise in the attack, they 
would be in a better position to overwhelm 
the strung-out defenses before the enemy 
could regroup or mass for a counterattack. 
Conversely, in the event of strong resistance, 
we would be more advantageously situated, 
on a wider front and in greater force, to find 
“soft spots” in the defense. 

The original COSSAC plan included the 
beachhead areas from Courseulles in the east 
to Grandcamp in the west. We decided to 
extend this area eastward to include the 
Ouistreham beaches, feeling that this would 
facilitate the seizure—by rapidly securing the 
eastern flank—of the important focal point of 
Caen and the vital airfields in the vicinity. 
Westward, we decided that the assault front 
should be widened to include the Varreville 
beaches on the eastern side of the Cotentin 
Peninsula itself. A strong foothold on the 
peninsula and a rapid operation to cut its 
neck would greatly speed up the capture of 
the port of Cherbourg. 

For the operation against the neck of the 
Cotentin to be successful, it-was believed that 
two airborne divisions should be employed 
in support of the troops assaulting the Varre- 
ville beaches, still leaving one airborne divi- 
sion to hold vital bridges in the Orne-Dives 
Rivers area to the northeast of Caen. Field 
‘Marshal Montgomery and Admiral Ramsay 
were in agreement on this point, but Air Chief 
Marshal Leigh-Mallory saw technical difficul- 
ties which it was necessary to consider closely. 


It was his feeling, both then and subse- 
quently, that the employment of airborne di- 
visions against the South Cotentin would re- 
sult in landing losses to aircraft and person- 
nel as high as 75%-80%. In the face of this 
estimate, however, I was still convinced of 
the absolute necessity of quickly overrunning 
the peninsula and attaining the port of Cher- 
bourg, vital to the support and maintenance 
of our land forces. Without the airborne di- 
visions an assault against the Varreville 
beaches would have been most hazardous, 
since our attack here could only be on a one- 





division front. Behind the landing beach wag 
a lagoon, traversed only by a few causeways; 
the exits of these had to be captured from the 
rear, or else the strip of beach would quickly 
become a death trap. In addition, this beach 
was separated from the other four beaches 
to be assaulted by an estuary and marsh lands 
which would have effectively prevented the 
junction and link-up of the forces for severa] 
days, permitting the enemy in this sector 
more easily to dislodge us and threaten our 
right flank. Support by the airborne troops 
was essential, and I ultimately took upon my- 
self the heavy responsibility of deciding that 
the airborne operation against the Cotentin 
be carried out. The decision, once taken, was 
loyally and efficiently executed by the air- 
borne forces, and it is to them that immeas- 
urably credit for the subsequent success of 
the western operation belongs. The airborne 
landing losses proved only a fraction of what 
had been feared, amounting in fact to less 
than 10%. 

Our decisions to strengthen the forces em- 
ployed in the initial assault, to widen the 
area of attack, and to employ the airborne 
forces in the Cotentin rather than at Caen, 
were communicated to the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff on 23 January, and at the same time 
I brought up the subject of the target date 
for the operation. 

In the original plan, the target date for the 
D-day assault had been 1 May. new fac- 
tor, however, which made me doubt that the 
date could be adhered to was our deficiency 
in assault craft for the larger five-division at- 
tack. In the COSSAC plan, three divisions 
in the assault and two immediate follow-up 
divisions, a total of five, were to be preloaded 
in assault craft. Sufficient craft for five divi- 
sions had been planned. The new plan, call- 
ing for five divisions in the assault, still re- 
tained the two follow-up divisions, requiring 
therefore sufficient craft to preload seven divi- 
sions. There was considerable doubt that the 
additional craft could be made available by 
1 May, and I informed the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff, that rather than risk failure with re- 
duced forces on that date, postponement of 
the target date for a month would be pref- 
erable if I could be assured of then obtaining 
the strength required. My planners had ad- 
vised me that a month’s additional produc- 
tion of assault craft in both Great Britain and 
the United States would go far toward sup- 
plying the deficiency foreseen for the earlier 
date. 


From the air point of view, the extension 
of the target date would afford a longer op- 
portunity for the strategic bombing of Ger- 
many and the wearing down of German air 
strength. In addition, the tactical bombing 
of railheads and transportation centers, the 
preliminary softening of fortifications on the 
Channel coast, and the diversionary heavy air 
attacks in the Pas-de-Calais could be under- 
taken with greater thoroughness. The train- 
ing of the invasion forces, and particularly 
the troop-carrier crews for the airborne op- 
erations, could also be carried on more thor- 
oughly. 

The Navy, moreover, desired additional 
time for the training of the assault craft crews 
and for the delivery and assembly of the 
extra vessels needed in the enlarged attack. 
From the naval viewpoint a postponement of 
the target date to the first of June was pref- 
erable to any briefer postponement, say of 
two weeks, since an early June date guar- 
anteed the favorable tides necessary for the 
beach operations as well as a full moon. 

From the strategic point of view the post- 
ponement seemed desirable, since weather 
conditions at the end of May would be likely 
to be more favorable for the mounting of a 
large-scale Russian offensive to assist the 
OVERLORD operation. Additionally, the sit- 
uation in the Mediterranean might be suffi- 
ciently resolved by that time to preclude the 
necessity of an operation against the south 
of France closely coordinated with our west- 
ern assault. The German forces in that the- 
ater might be so heavily engaged by our 
armies that a diversionary and containing as- 
sault would not be required in direct and im- 
mediate assistance to OVERLORD. 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff agreed on 1 
February that OVERLORD would be mount- 
ed with a target date not later than 31 May. 
We indicated that the exact date of the as- 
sault should be left open and subject to 
weather conditions prevailing during the first 
week of June. Later on 17 May, I set 5 June 
as the “final” date for the assault, subject, 
of course, to last-minute revision if the weath- 
er should prove unfavorable. The selection 
of this date was based primarily on tidal and 
light conditions. It was necessary that the 
tide be sufficiently low to enable the initia! 
assault elements to land and prepare lanes 
through the heavy obstacles which were above 
water only at or near a low tide. Also, this 
tidal condition had to coincide with a period 
of sufficient light to permit visual bombing 
by aircraft of the beach defenses and bom- 
bardment by the naval vessels. The dates of 
5, 6, and 7 June were all acceptable on this 
basis, but any postponement beyond these 
dates would have necessitated waiting until 
19 June for a similar favorable tidal period. 
This later date would have necessitated the 
acceptance of moonless conditions. 


Strategically, the postponement of the tar- 
get date proved to be a sound measure. By 1 
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May, the original date, our forces in Italy 
were still encountering heavy resistance south 
of Rome along the Gustav Line, while Rus- 
sian forces were occupied in the Crimea and 
still forming for a western attack. By the 
first week in June, however, Rome had fallen, 
Kesselring’s forces were in retreat, the Cri- 
mea had been cleared, and Germany was ner- 
yously predicting an all-out Russian offen- 
sive. Furthermore, the enemy had been keyed 
up to a 1 May Allied offensive from the United 
Kingdom, to judge from his “invasion any 
day now” feelers. The month’s delay served 
perhaps to lull him into believing that we 
would now not attack until some time in July. 
The month’s postponement also guaranteed, 
as events proved, the availability of assault 
craft and shipping to move the staggering 
number of men and vehicles required for the 
D-day assault. 


It should be noted here, however, that had 
it been possible to adhere to the initial date, 
the weather would have been much superior 
for the invasion than was the weather encoun- 
tered during the first week of June. During 
the first week of May, in the full-moon pe- 
riod, the Channel was consistently calm and 
the skies cloudless, ideal both for naval and 
air operations. The weather was strikingly 
similar to that which favored England during 
the disastrous days of Dunkirk. In the first 
week of June, on the other hand, the Channel 
was choppy at best, with heavy seas running 
most of the time. The skies were overcast, 
and days of rain hampered air operations. 
The full extent to which this unfavorable 
weather influenced our operations wil] be 
considered later in this report. 

With the settlement of the basic problems 
essential to firm planning—the size of the as- 
sault and the target date—the Army, Navy, 
and Air Forces were in a position to develop 
their final plans for the attack against the 
Normandy beaches. The best method of con- 
trolling the effort of the Strategic Air Forces 
was still under discussion and will be referred 
to later in the section on “Preparatory Opera- 
tions.” Immediately under my command in 
the pre-D-day period were the Commanders- 
in-Chief already mentioned, Field Marshal 
Montgomery, Admiral Ramsay, and Air Chief 
Marshal Leigh-Mallory. 

Within 21 Army Group, Field Marshal 
Montgomery had under his command the Ca- 
nadian First Army (2 Corps) under Lieut. 
Gen. H. D. G. Crerar; the British Second 
Army (1, 8, 12, and 30 Corps) under Lieut. 
Gen, (then Maj. Gen.) Sir M. C. Dempsey; 
the Iritish airborne troops (1 and 6 Divi- 
sions) under Lieut, Gen. F. A. M. Browning; 
and the United States First Army (V, VII, 
VIII, and XIX Corps, with the attached air- 
borne trops of the 82d and 101st Divisions) 
under General (then Lieut. Gen.) Omar N. 
Bradley. While plans called for eventual 
erganization of American and British ground 
forces each under its own commander, direct- 
ly responsible to me, the initial assault was 
foreseen as a single battle, closely interre- 
lated in all its parts, and requiring the su- 
pervision of a single battle-line commander. 
All agreed on this necessity. 

The army plans for the assault and subse- 
quent build-up period were prepared, pur- 
suant to periodical directives from Supreme 
Headquarters, by the planning staffs of the 
American and British Army Headquarters, 
coordinated by 21 Army Group Headquarters, 
and subsequently reviewed ty the G-3 Divi- 
sion of my staff under Maj. Gen. H. R. Bull 
and his deputy, Maj. Gen. J. F. M. Whiteley. 
Constant revision of the plans was necessary 
throughout the early months of 1944, due pri- 
marily to the continuing uncertainty as to the 
exact number of assault craft to be made 
available for the loading of the troops. Even 
with the extra month’s production of craft 
in both the United States and the United 
Kingdom, it seemed that sufficient lift would 
not be forthcoming, and it became necessary 
during this period to consider drawing craft 
from either the Mediterranean or the Pacific 
to round out the figure needed. This entailed 
4 constant exchange of views between The- 
aters and between my Headquarters and the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff until the problem 
was finally settled—as late as 24 March. Since 
the problem was also related to the mount- 
ing of operation ANVIL, the assault against 
Southern France from the Mediterranean, ref- 
erence will be made to the matter again in this 
Teport, Suffice it to say here, however, that 
before firm planning can be undertaken on 
any major amphibious operation, involving, 
48 such an operation does, the forces of both 
the Army and the Navy, the primary factor of 
assault craft must be definitely determined. 
This decision should be made as early as hu- 
manly possible, for it is a matter of the first 
Priority. 

Based upon the COSSAC plan for the as- 
sault, together with the revisions as to date 
and size of attack which have been men- 
tioned, the final plan produced by 21 Army 
Group and approved by Supreme Headquar- 
ters thus came into being. 

Broadly, the army plan of attack involved 
a D-day assault on a five-divisional front on 
the beaches between Ouistreham and Varre- 
ville with the immediate purpose of estab- 
lishing beachheads to accommodate follow-up 
troops. The initial objectives of the attack | 





included the capture of Caen, Bayeux, Isigny, 
and Carentan, with the airfields in their vi- 
cinity, and the essential port of Cherbourg. 
Thereafter our forces were to advance on 
Brittany with the object of capturing the 
ports southward to Nantes. Our next main 
aim was to drive east on the line of the Loire 
in the general direction of Paris and north 
across the Seine, with the purpose of destroy- 
ing as many as possible of the German forces 
in this area of the west. 


Because it was ultimately intended to sup- 
ply the United States forces engaged in Eu- 
rope directly from American ports, American 
troops were assigned the right flank in the 
operations. They were to take Cherbourg 
and the Brittany ports as supply bases, while 
the British, driving east and north along the 
coast were to seize the Channel ports, as far 
north as Antwerp, through which they were 
to be supplied directly from England. 

On the right, American forces of General 
Bradley’s First Army were to assault the 
Varreville (Utah) beach and the St-Laurent 
(Omaha) beach. Lieut. Gen. (then Maj. Gen.) 
J. Lawton Collins’ VII Corps was to land 
with the 4th Infantry Division in the assault 
on Utah beach just north of the Vire Estuary. 
During the early morning hours of D-day the 
82d and 101st Airborne Divisions were to drop 
in the area southeast and west of Ste-Mére- 
Eglise where their mission was to capture 
the crossings of the Merderet River, secure 
the line of the Douve River as a barrier, and 
assist the landing of the 4th Infantry Divi- 
sion at the Beach. By the end of D-day, we 
anticipated that VII Corps, with the airborne 
divisions under command, would contro] the 
area east of the Merderet from just south of 
Montebourg to the Douve. 

Lieut. Gen, (then Maj. Gen.) Leonard T. 
Gerow’s V Corps planned its attack on a 7,000- 
yard stretch of beach known as Omaha, on 
the northern coast of Calvados near St-Lau- 
rent. One combat team of the 29th Infantry 
Division on the right and one combat team 
of the 1st Infantry Division on the left, both 
under the command of the 1st Infantry Divi- 
sion, were to assault in the initial wave. 

The primary objective of VII Corps, sup- 
ported by the airborne divisions, was to cut 
the Cotentin Peninsula against attack from 
the south, and, driving northward, to seize 
the port of Cherbourg—we hoped by D-plus-8. 
While Cherbourg was being taken, troops of 
V Corps and follow-up forces were to drive 
south toward St-L6, seizing the city by D- 
plus-9. With the reduction of the Cotentin 
Peninsula, the forces engaged there and fol- 
low-up forces subsequently landed were also 
to turn south, join with the forces landed over 
Omaha, and drive to a line Avranches-Dom- 
front by approximately D-plus-20. 

Forces of General (then Lieut. Gen.) George 
S. Patton’s Third Army were, during this pe- 
riod, to be landed across the American beaches 
and initially come under the operational con- 
trol of First Army, passing to the control of 
Third Army when its Headquarters moved to 
the Continent at about D-plus-30. While First 
Army was to make an initial turning move- 
ment into the Brittany Peninsula in the di- 
rection of St-Malo, it was planned that Third 
Army, with its growing forces, would take 
over the reduction of the peninsula and the 
Brittany ports from First Army on this same 
date. First Army, then, freed of the respon- 
sibility for Brittany, was to turn its forces 
south and east along the Loire, reaching a 
line beyond Angers-Le-Mans by D-plus-40. 

British and Canadian forces, landing on the 
Ouistreham (Sword), Courseulles (Juno), and 
Asnelles (Gold) beaches were in the mean- 
time to protect the left flank of the Allied 
forces against what was expected to be the 
main German counterattack from the east. 
An additional important task was to gain the 
ground south and southwest of Caen, favor- 
able for the development of airfields and for 
the use of our armor. The first assault was to 
be made by three divisions of Genera] Demp- 
sey’s British Second Army: the 3 Canadian 
and 3 British Infantry Divisions of 1 Corps, 
and the 50 Infantry Divisions of 30 Corps. 
British 6 Airborne Division was to be dropped 
behind the beach defenses to secure the vital 
bridges over the Caen Canal and the Orne 
River between Caen and the sea, together 
with certain other objectives in that locality. 
These forces with follow-up troops, advanc- 
ing southward, were to occupy territory in- 
land to a line Vire-Falaise, including the Caen 
road center, by about D-plus-20. 

After occupation of this area, the British 
forces were to continue expansion along the 
general line of the Seine, advancing on the 
left of the American divisions until, by D- 
plus-90, the general Allied front was to stand 
on the Seine from Le Havre to Paris on the 
north, and along the Loire from Nantes to Or- 
léans, Fontainebleau, and Paris on the south 
and east. In the west the Brittany Peninsula 
was to be fully occupied. By D-plus-90 the 
armies were to be ready to take Paris, force 
the crossing of the Seine in strength in an 
advance northward to the Somme, and con- 
tinue east along the Marne in a drive toward 
the German frontier. 

Early in May 1944 after I had approved 
Field Marshal Montgomery’s plans for estab- 
lishing our forces on the Continent, and for 
placing them in position prepared for erup- 
tion from the lodgement area, the planning 
staff presented their visualization of the sev- 
eral lines of action which might be followed 





for the continuance of the campaign, up to 
and including the final period, for a drive 
into the heart of Germany. The favored line 
of action was sketched on a map of the Con- 
tinent. It contemplated an advance on a broad 
front with the main effort constantly on the 
left (north) flank and with another thrust 
toward Metz, passing north and south of 
Paris in the event the Germans determined to 
hold it as a fortress, joining up with Gen. 
Jacob L. Devers’ forces coming from the south 
to cut off Southwest France; penetration of 
the Siegfried Line, still with the main effort 
in the north; elimination of the German forces 
west of the Rhine either by decisive defeat or 
by pressure which would force their with- 
drawal, with particular emphasis on the area 
from Cologne-Bonn to the sea; a power cross- 
ing of the Rhine north of the Ruhr, coupled 
with a secondary effort via the Frankfurt 
Corridor, the two thrusts to join in the gen- 
eral area of Kassel, encircling the Ruhr. 
Thereafter it was anticipated that the destruc- 
tion of remaining German strength would be 
easy. 

This estimate made at this early date is 
particularly interesting since the proposed 
scheme of maneuver was practically identical 
with that which was followed during the 
campaign. 

Later in this report is described the sup- 
porting air plan, success in which was vital 
to the attainment of the ambitious objectives 
prescribed for the land forces. Also necessary 
to an understanding of the whole battle is a 
knowledge of the information we possessed, 
prior to the assault, regarding the enemy dis- 
positions, a summary of which is also in- 
cluded in a subsequent chapter. 


In the initial phases of OVERLORD, Field 
Marshal Montgomery, whom I had designated 
as tactical commander of the early land bat- 
tles, was to have operational] control of all 
land forces, including the United States First 
Army until the growing build-up of the Amer- 
ican forces made desirable the establishment 
of an independent Army Group. When suffi- 
cient forces had disembarked on the Con- 
tinent, a United States Army Group was to 
come into being, equal both operationally and 
administratively to the British 21 Army 
Group, which latter was to continue under 
Field Marshal Montgomery’s command. Al- 
though no definite time was set for this, it 
was estimated that it would take place when 
the Third Army had become fully opera- 
tional; the date was also dependent, of course, 
upon the progress of the initial land battles 
beyond the beachhead area where, as already 
pointed out, simplicity of command in a nar- 
row space was desirable. 

In the matter of command, it can be said 
here that all relationships between American 
and British forces were smooth and effective. 
Because of certain fundamenta] national dif- 
ferences in methods of military supply and 
administration, it was early agreed that no 
unit lower than a corps of one nationality 
would be placed under command of the other 
nationality except where unavoidable military 
necessity made this imperative. 


To carry out the mission of invading West- 
ern Europe, there were to be available, by 
D-day, in the United Kingdom 37 divisions: 
23 infantry, 10 armored, and 4 airborne. 
These were to be employed in the assault and 
subsequent build-up period in France. As the 
campaign progressed, the flow of divisions to 
the Continent was to be maintained at a rate 
of three to five divisions per month, and this 
flow was to be augmented by the divisions 
entering the European Theater with the as- 
sault against Southern France from the Medi- 
terranean. Ultimately, at the time of the Ger- 
man surrender, I had under command a total 
of 90 divisions: 61 American, 13 British, 5 Ca- 
nadian, 10 French, and 1 Polish. These divi- 
sions, with antiaircraft. antitank, and tank 
units habitually attached, averaged about 17,- 
000 in combat strength, well over twice the 
strength of Russian divisions. In addition 
there were three French divisions which were 
not completely equipped, and lesser units of 
Czech, Belgian, and Dutch forces on the Con- 
tinent, as well as the units of the French 
Forces of the Interior. Our Headquarters esti- 
mated that, at times, the value of these latter 
French forces to the campaign amounted in 
manpower to the equivalent of 15 divisions, 
and their great assistance in facilitating the 
rapidity of our advance across France bore 
this out. 

The initial success of the land forces in the 
assault against Northwest Europe was de- 
pendent upon the operations of the Allied 
Naval Expeditionary Force under the com- 
mand of Admiral Ramsay. In his operation- 
al orders issued on 10 April, he clearly defined 
the Navy’s mission to those under his com- 
mand: “The object of the Naval Commander- 
in-Chief is the safe and timely arrival of the 
assault forces at their beaches, the cover of 
their landings, and subsequently the support 
and maintenance and the rapid build-up of 
our forces ashore.” To accomplish this mis- 
sion successfully months of detailed planning 
and training, closely coordinated with the 
ground and air forces, were necessary. 


Reports on the North African and Sicilian 
Campaigns have made mention of the mag- 
nitude of the naval forces involved, but the 
sea power displayed there was to fade by 
comparison with the forces to be employed 
in this great amphibious assault. The extent 
of the problem of berthing, loading, and mov- 
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ing the forces involved may be realized with 
the knowledge that over 5,000 ships and 4,000 
additional “ship-to-shore” craft were to be en- 
gaged in the Channel operations during the 
assault and build-up period. That everything 
went according to plan is a remarkable trib- 
ute to the hard work, coordinated effort, and 
foresight of the thousands engaged in the 
initial planning and training, and, as Ad- 
miral Ramsay stated in his report, to the 
“courage of the tens of thousands in the 
Allied navies and merchant fleets who carried 
out their orders in accordance with the very 
highest traditions of the sea.” 


With the expansion of the assault from a 
three-divisional to a five-divisional attacking 
force, Increased naval forces were necessary 
both to protect the invasion fleet en route 
and to bring added fire power to bear on the 
beaches. These were allotted by the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff on 15 Apri] 1944. The 
chief units in the final naval forces included 
6 battleships, 2 monitors, 22 cruisers, and 93 
destroyers. 


Under the naval plan the assault area for 
the naval forces was bounded on the north 
by the parallel of 49° 40’ N, and on the west, 
south, and east by the shores of the Bay of 
the Seine. This area was subdivided into two 
Task Force Areas, American and British, the 
boundary between them rvuaning from the 
root of the Port-en-Bessin western break- 
water in an 025° direction to the meridian of 
0° 40’ W, and thence northward along this 
meridian to latitude 49° 40’ N. Within these 
defined areas, the Western Task Force, op- 
erating in the American zone, was under the 
command of Rear Adm. A. G. Kirk, and the 
Eastern Task Force, operating in the British 
zone, under the command of Rear Adm. Sir 
P. L. Vian. The Western and Eastern Task 
Forces were again subdivided to include, al- 
together, five assault forces, each responsible 
for the landing of an assault division upon 
one of the five beach areas, and two follow- 
up forces. The assault forces were known for 
the American zone as Force “U”" and Force 
“Oo” (Utah and Omaha) and were under the 
command respectively of Rear Adm. D. P. 
Moon and Vice Adm. (then Rear Adm.) J. L. 
Hall, Jr. For the British zone the assault 
forces were similarly known as Force “8,” 
Force “J,” and Force “G” (Sword, Juno, and 
Gold) and were commanded by Rear Adm, A. 
G. Talbot, Commodore G. N. Oliver, and Rear 
Adm. C. Douglas-Pennant. 


In order to insure the safe arrival] of the 
assault troops on the beaches, the Navy was 
to provide adequate covering forces to protect 
the flanks of the routes of our assault and 
was, with mine sweeping vessels, to clear the 
Channel ahead of the assault craft. For this 
latter purpose 12 mine sweeping flotillas were 
to be employed. Once within range of the 
beachhead area, the heavy naval guns were 
to neutralize the enemy coastal batteries, sup- 
plementing the work of the Air Forces, and 
then, as the landing craft drove inshore, there 
was to be an intense bombardment of the 
beach defenses by every gun that could be 
brought to bear, 

Some consideration had initially been given 
to the possibility of assaulting at night in 
order to obtain the maximum surprise, but 
it was decided that the lessons of the Pacific 
should be adhered to, and that, possessing 
superiority in alr and naval) forces, the as- 
sault against strong defenses should take 
place by day. This was palpably advantage- 
ous to the Navy in the coordinated movement 
of a vast fleet in relatively narrow waters. 
H-hour varied for most of the five assault 
forces, due to varying beach conditions such 
as the necessity for higher tide to cover cer- 
tain rock obstacles and the length of time 
needed to remove enemy obstructions. Force 
“U" was to touch down at 0630 hours while 
Force “J” was not to land until 35 minutes 
later. 

With the success of the assault determined, 
the naval forces were to maintain swept chan- 
nels between France and England through 
which supplies and reinforcements could be 
shuttled to the Continent. In view of the 
initial limited port facilities and the fact that 
we did not anticipate seizing the Brittany 
ports for some time after the assault, the 
Navy was also charged with providing for 
the establishment off the French coast of five 
artificial anchorages (Gooseberries). Two of 
these were subsequently to be expanded into 
major artificial harbors (Mulberries) ; 
through these the bulk of our stores were to 
be unloaded during the early stages of the 
campaign. To provide oil and gasoline in 
bulk, the Navy was also to set up tanker dis- 
charge points off the French coast and to 
establish cross-Channel submarine pipe lines. 


By 26 April, the five naval assault forces 
were assembled in the following areas: Force 
“U,” Plymouth; Force “O,” Portland; Force 
“8,” Portsmouth; Force “G,” Southampton; 
and Force “J.” Isle of Wight. The two fol- 
low-up forces, Force “B” and Force “L,” were 
assembled in the Falmouth-Plymouth and 
Nore areas. In addition to the berthing prob- 
lems inherent in the assembly of these seven 
forces, other space had to be found for the 
many ships and craft which were assigned 
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the tasks of supply, maintenance, repair, and 
reinforcement. The berthing problem was one 
of major proportions, but it was solved, as 
Admiral Ramsay reported, by making use of 
every available berth from Milford Haven to 
Harwich. Many units had, additionally, to 
be berthed in the Humber, at Belfast, and in 
the Clyde. 


The concentration of ships in southern ports 
was bound, we felt, to be detected by the 
enemy and would thus give him some indica- 
tion that our assault was about to be 
launched. In order to confuse him in this re- 
spect, arrangements were made with the Brit- 
ish Admiralty to have the large number of 
commercial ships destined for the Thames 
and also the ships to be used in later supply 
convoys to our forces on the Continent held 
in Scottish ports until the operation was un- 
der way. The concentration of shipping thus 
spread itself automatically throughout the 
whole British Isles and was not confined to 
a single area. As was the case against Sicily, 
we did not believe that the growing prepara- 
tions and the size of our forces could be en- 
tirely concealed from the enemy. We hoped, 
though, to be able to confuse him as to the 
time of the assault and the exact beachhead 
area of attack. In this we were to be success- 
ful for a variety of reasons which I shall con- 
sider later. 


The air plan in support of the amphibious 
operation consisted of two parts, the prepara- 
tory phase and the assault phase, and was 
brought into being under the direction of Air 
Chief Marshal Leigh-Mallory, commanding 
the Tactical Air Forces. These forces, com- 
posed of the British Second Tactical Air 
Force and the U. S. Ninth Air Force, were to 
operate in direct support of the land armies. 
The Strategic Air Forces also would be given 
definite tactical responsibilities during crit- 
ical periods, although their principal mission 
would be to continue their attacks on the in- 
dustrial potential of Germany, with emphasis 
now placed on the facilities for aircraft pro- 
duction. They had also definite tactical re- 
sponsibilities at critical periods of the battles. 


Until January 1944, the view had been held 
that the heavy bombers of the Strategic Air 
Forces could make sufficient direct contribu- 
tion to the assault in a period of about a fort- 
night before D-day. Further consideration, 
however, indicated the need to employ them 
for a much longer period—about three months 
—and a plan was finally adopted which aimed 
at the crippling of the French and Belgian 
railway systems and the consequent restric- 
tion of the enemy’s mobility. The plan had a 
wider conception than the dislocation of the 
enemy’s lines of communication in the zone 
in which the land forces were to be deployed. 
It was looked upon as the first of a series of 
attacks, which as they spread eastward, would 
ultimately affect the whole German war effort. 
The adoption of this plan entailed a major 
effort by the Strategic Air Forces, 


In the preparatory phase, the striking pow- 
er of the Tactical Air Forces was to be di- 
rected against rail targets, bridges, airfields 
in the vicinity of the assault area, coastal 
batteries, radar stations, and other naval and 
military targets. In addition to reserve air- 
craft, these forces had operationally avail- 
able 2,434 fighters and fighter-bombers, and 
700 light and medium bombers. 


The program of attack on rail centers and 
bridges was designed to deprive the enemy 
of the means for the rapid concentration of 
men and material and to hinder his efforts 
to maintain an adequate flow of reinforce- 
ments and supplies, forcing him to move by 
road with resultant delay, increased wastage 
in road transport and fuel, and increased vul- 
nerability to air attack. Blows against the 
railroad centers were to be started about D- 
minus-60 and were to cover a wide area so as 
to give the enemy no clue to our proposed as- 
sault beaches. Shortly before D-day, how- 
ever, the attacks would be intensified and 
focused on key points more directly related 
to the assault area but still so controlled as 
not to indicate to the enemy the area itself. 


Attacks against coastal batteries, airfields, 
bridges, and other targets in the preparatory 
period were planned in such a manner that 
only one-third of the effort expended would 
be devoted to the targets threatening the suc- 
cess of our assault. The preliminary attacks 
upon the bridges in Northwestern France 
were scheduled to begin on D-minus-46 and 
to be intensified in tempo as D-day ap- 
proached. The ultimate purpose of these at- 
tacks was to isolate the battle area from the 
rest of France by cutting the bridges over the 
Seine and the Loire below Paris and Orléans, 
respectively. The attacks upon the airfields 
had a similar purpose. Within a 130-mile ra- 
dius of the battle area, all.enemy airfields 
and air installations were to be attacked be- 
ginning not later than D-minus-21. By neu- 
tralizing the fields, we were certain to limit 
the maneuverability of German fighter forces, 
compelling them to enter the battle from 
fields situated a considerable distance from 
the Normandy beaches. 


This preparatory bombing program was 





placed in effect as scheduled and, as D-day 
approached, the intensity of our attacks in- 
creased and the preparatory phase gave way 
to the assault phase, In the assault itself, the 
air forces were assigned the tasks, in conjunc- 
tion with the navies, of protecting the cross- 
Channel movement of our forces from enemy 
air and naval attack. They were also to pre- 
pare the way for the assault by destroying 
the enemy's radar installations and by neu- 
tralizing coastal batteries and beach defenses 
between Ouistreham and Varreville, the area 
of our attack. Additionally, the air forces 
were to provide protective cover over the land- 
ing beaches and, by attacking the enemy, re- 
duce his ability to reinforce and counterat- 
tack. Subsequent to the establishment of the 
beachhead, the Tactical Air Forces were to 
support the land troops in their advance in- 
land from the assault beaches. 


During the assault it was planned to main- 
tain a sustained density of ten fighter squad- 
rons to cover the beach area, five over the 
British sector and five over the American. 
An additional six squadrons were to be main- 
tained in readiness to support the beach cover 
if necessary. Over the main naval approach 
channels we agreed upon a sustained den- 
sity of five squadrons centered at 60 miles 
and three at 80 miles from the south coast of 
England. Additionally, a striking force of 33 
fighter squadrons was to be held in reserve 
for use as the air situation might require, 
subsequent to its initial employment as escort 
to the airborne formations. 


The total fighter aircraft which we allo- 
cated for the D-day assault was as follows: 


OE OU ccoccisvicns --.... 54 Squadrons 
Shipping Cover ....... er Se . 15 Squadrons 
Direct Air Support ...... -.++. 36 Squadrons 
Offensive Fighter Operations 
and Bomber Escort ......... 33 Squadrons 
Striking Force .....ccccoee .... 33 Squadrons 
WOOD oss tadin seeeseeesessltl Squadrons 


The photographic reconnaissance units of 
the Allied Air Forces were the first to begin 
active and direct preparations for the inva- 
sion of Europe from the west. For more than 
a year, much vital information was accumu- 
lated which contributed very greatly to the 
ultimate success of the assault. The variety, 
complexity, and the detailed accuracy of the 
information gathered was of great importance 
in the preparatory phase of the operation. 
One of the most remarkable tasks accom- 
plished by these reconnaissance units was the 
series of sorties flown to obtain low-level 
obliques of underwater beach defenses. 


Logistical Problems 


In support of operation OVERLORD it had 
been proposed at the Casablanca Conference 
that an assault against Southern France be 
mounted from the Mediterranean to coincide 
closely with the timing of the assault against 
Northwest France. I had been engaged in the 
planning phase of this operation, known 
initially as ANVIL and subsequently as 
DRAGOON, prior to leaving my command in 
the Mediterranean, and felt then that its con- 
tribution to the downfall of the enemy would 
be considerable. I continued to recognize its 
importance after leaving the Mediterranean 
Theater, fully conscious not only of the psy- 
chological effect upon the enemy and upon 
Europe as a whole of the double assault, but 
of the great military value the southern blow 
would have in splitting all enemy forces in 
France and of thus assisting OVERLORD. 


Initially we had hoped that the ANVIL as- 
sault could be mounted with three divisions 
or, at the worst, with 2 divisions, building up 
to a strength of 10 divisions in the follow-up. 
However, on 23 January 1944, it became nec- 
essary to recommend to the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff that some consideration be given to 
reducing the ANVIL assault to one division, 
maintaining it as a threat until enemy weak- 
ness justified its employment. This recom- 
mendation was necessary because of our 
shortage of assault craft for the enlarged 
OVERLORD operation. We hoped that craft 
in the Mediterranean, originally allocated for 
ANVIL, would thus be freed for our use. 


The Combined Chiefs of Staff did not agree 
with this proposal and on the basis of plan- 
ning data available to them stated that suffi- 
cient craft would be on hand to mount an 
OVERLORD assault of seven divisions (in- 
eluding the two follow-up divisions) and an 
ANVIL of two divisions, These figures did 
not coincide with those of my own planners 
and the discrepancy was explained to the 
planners at Washington by my Chief of Staff. 


It was pointed out that the divisions involved~ 


in the assault each actually represented a 
division plus a regimental combat team and 
included the armor attached to it. Addition- 
ally, a number of subsidiary assaults by Com- 
mandos and Rangers necessitated craft for 
5,000 personnel. Beyond this, the nature of 
the terrain, the heavy beach defenses, and 
the large rise and fall of tide in the Channel 
demanded the use of a very much larger num- 
ber of engineer personnel and personnel for 
work on the beaches than would have other- 
wise been necessary. The scale of the prob- 
lem may be understood by the fact that we 
intended on D-day and D-plus-1 to land 20,- 
111 vehicles and 176,475 personnel. The ve- 
hicles included 1,500 tanks, 5,000 other tracked 





fighting vehicles, 3,000 guns of all types, and 
10,500 other vehicles from jeeps to bulldozers. 

This explanation helped to clarify our 
needs, and the Combined Chiefs of Staff rec- 
ognizing the situation, met it by suggesting 
that the ANVIL assault be postponed rather 
than mounted simultaneously with OVER- 
LORD. Field Marshal (then General) Sir 
Maitland Wilson, as Supreme Commander in 
the Mediterranean Theater, and the British 
Chiefs of Staff in London, had at one time 
suggested that the ANVIL operation be can- 
celed chiefly because of weakness in the initial 
assault and the length of time required to 
build up sufficient forces. However, this was 
held to be inadvisable from the strategic point 
of view and contrary to the decisions reached 
at Teheran. The military advantages to be 
gained through a force of an additional ten 
or more divisions operating on our right flank 
after clearing Southern France would, I be- 
lieved, be of extraordinary value later in the 
campaign. Accordingly, on 24 March, ANVIL 
was postponed from a target date of 31 May 
to one of 10 July, some four weeks after the 
OVERLORD assault, and the craft necessary 
to round out our full needs were in part 
drawn from Mediterranean resources and al- 
located to our use. Although the question of 
ANVIL was to reappear and the target date 
to be again postponed to 15 August, our prob- 
lem in the mounting of OVERLORD had been 
settled and the priority of our needs in the 
larger operation established. 


While the problem of assault craft was be- 
ing resolved, the build-up of American troops 
and supplies in the United Kingdom con- 
tinued under the direction of Lieut. Gen. John 
Cc. H. Lee. Planning for BOLERO, the name 
by which this logistical program was known, 
had begun in the United Kingdom as early 
as April 1942. The small original staff was 
divided for the North African (TORCH) op- 
eration, but expanded in 1843 and 1944 as the 
OVERLORD task became larger until, by 
D-day, the Communications Zone establish- 
ment contained 31,500 officers and 350,000 en- 
listed personnel. By July 1943 some 750,000 
tons of supplies were pouring through Eng- 
lish ports each month and this amount was 
steadily increased until in June 1944 1,900,000 
tons were received from the United States. 
Much of this material was used to supply the 
troops already arrived in England, and other 
amounts were stored for use as OVERLORD 
progressed, but the stock pile earmarked for 
the American forces, over and above basic 
loads and equipment, was a full 2,500,000 tons 
for the invasion alone. By 1 June also, the 
number of U. S. Army troops in the United 
Kingdom had risen from 241,839 at the end of 
1942 to 1,562,000. 

The operation of transporting supplies from 
the United States to the United Kingdom was 
facilitated by the fact that cargoes were dis- 
charged through established ports and over 
established rail lines. Additionally, large 
quantities of materials for the invasion were 
made directly available from British re- 
sources within the United Kingdom itself. 
These conditions could not, of course, exist 
on the Continent and plans were accordingly 
made to overcome the difficulties envisaged. 
It was recognized that the major tonnage re- 
ception on the Continent would be over the 
Normandy beaches during the first two 
months, with the port of Cherbourg being de- 
veloped at an early date. Successively, it was 
anticipated that port development would pro- 
ceed in Brittany, the major effort in that area 
to be an artificial port at Quiberon Bay with 
complementary development of the existing 
ports of Brest, Lorient, St-Nazaire, and 
Nantes. While these were being brought into 
use the flow of supplies over the beaches was 
to be aided by the two artificial harbors (Mul- 
berry “A” and Mulberry “B’). As the cam- 
pain progressed, it was anticipated that the 
bulk of American supplies would flow directly 
from the United States through the Brittany 
ports, while the Channel ports to the north, 
including Ostend and Antwerp, would be de- 
veloped for the British armies. These expecta- 
tions, however, did not materialize, due pri- 
marily to enemy strategy and the vicissitudes 
of the campaign. That both the American and 
British supply systems were able, in spite of 
this, to support the armies to the extent they 
did is a remarkable tribute to the flexibility 
of their organizations and to their persever- 
ance in a single purpose. 

The importance of the steady supply of our 
forces, once landed, may be gauged by refer- 
ence to German strategy. This was intended 
to insure that our supplies should never be 
permitted to begin flowing into the beach- 
heads. The German philosophy was: “Deny 
the Allies the use of ports and they will be 
unable to support their armies ashore.” For 
this reason the chain of Atlantic and Channel 
ports from Bordeaux to Antwerp was under 
orders from Hitler himself to fight to the last 
man and the last round of ammunition. The 
Germans fully expected us to be able to make 
a landing at some point on the Channel coast, 
but they were nevertheless certain that they 
could dislodge us before supplies could be 
brought ashore to maintain the troops. They 
had no knowledge of our artificial harbors, a 
secret as closely guarded as the time and 
place of our assault. The impossible was ac- 
complished and supplies came ashore, not 
afterwards to support a force beleaguered on 
the beachheads, but actually with the troops 
as they landed. The Germans were, by virtue 
of our initial supply, denied the opportunity 





of dislodging us and were subsequently, 
throughout the campaign, under sustained at. 
tack as the result of the feats of maintenance 
performed by our administrative organiza. 
tions. 

A captured enemy document, written by a 
division commander, perhaps pays as great 
a tribute to all the forces responsible for 
supply of the front-line troops as could be 
found. He wrote: 


“I cannot understand these Americans. Each 
night we know that we have cut them to 
pieces, inflicted heavy casualties, mowed down 
their transport. We know, in some cases, we 
have almost decimated entire battalions. But 
—in the morning, we are suddenly faced with 
fresh battalions, with complete replacements 
of men, machines, food, tools, and weapons, 
This happens day after day. If I did not gee 
it with my own eyes, I would say it is impos- 
sible to give this kind of support to front-line 
troops so far from their bases.” 


German Miscalculations 


While our plans developed and the build- 
up of supplies and men in readiness for the 
operation continued with regularity, we had 
been studying the possible action which the 
enemy might take in the expectation of an 
assault against him mounted from the Unite@ 
Kingdom. In any operation as large as OVER- 
LORD it was palpably impossible to keep 
from the enemy the fact that we intended, 
during 1944, to launch an attack against En- 
rope. Where, when, and in what strength the 
attack would be launched was another matter, 
and I was not without hope that he would 
not necessarily appreciate that our target was 
the Normandy beaches. Indeed we had some 
reason to believe that the enemy expected 
numerous attacks from many quarters and 
was continually uncertain as to the strength 
of any of them, unable in his own mind to de- 
termine or distinguish between a threat which 
we had no intention of launching, a diversion 
in strength, or an all-out main assault. Thus, 
he was stretched to the utmost in every the- 
ater. 


We thought that to the German High Com- 
mand an assault upon the Pas-de-Calais would 
be the obvious operation for the Allies to 
undertake. Not only was this the shortest 
sea journey where the maximum air cover 
would be available, but a lodgement in the 
Pas-de-Calais would lead the Allies by the 
shortest road directly to the Ruhr and the 
heart of Germany. Such an operation would 
have to be mounted mainly from Southeast 
England and the Thames area. Concentrated 
in the Pas-de-Calais was the German Fif- 
teenth Army, which had the capability both 
of shifting its forces to Normandy prior to 
the assault if the intended area of the attack 
were to become known and also of quickly 
reinforcing the divisions in Normandy, after 
the assault. 


Acting on the assumption that this would be 
the German estimate we did everything pos- 
sible to confirm him in his belief. Without 
departing from the principle that the efficient 
mounting of the operation remained at all 
times the first consideration, we took every 
opportunity of concentrating units destined 
ultimately for the Normandy beachhead ip 
the east and southeast rather than in the 
southwest. In this way it was hoped that the 
enemy, by his observations based on aerial 
reconnaissance and radio interception, would 
conclude that the main assault would take 
place farther to the east than was in fact 
intended. As a result of these measures, we 
also felt that had an enemy agent been able 
to penetrate our formidable security barrier, 
his observations would have pointed to the 
same conclusion. 


Shipping arrangements were made with the 
same end in view. Surplus shipping was di- 
rected to the Thames Estuary where an enor- 
mous concentration was already assembled in 
preparation for the invasion, while landing 
craft were moored at Dover, in the Thames, 
and at certain East Anglian ports. 


Further support was afforded by the aerial 
bombing program. The distribution of bomb- 
ing effort was so adjusted as to indicate 8 
special interest in the Pas-de-Calais. It was 
also hoped that the bombing of the V-1 sites 
would be misinterpreted in our favor. Finally 
the large and very visible components of the 
artificial harbors, which were subsequently 
set up on the Normandy beaches, were 
anchored in Selsey Bay immediately before 
the invasion, a point farther east than orig- 
inally proposed. 

After the assault had gone in on 6 June we 
continued to maintain, for as long as possible, 
our concentrations in the southeast and our 
displays of real and dummy shipping, in the 
hope that the enemy would estimate that the 
Normandy beachhead was a diversionary 4% 
sault and that the main and positive blow 
would fall on the Pas-de-Calais when the di- 
version had fulfilled its purpose. 

The German Fifteenth Army remained im- 
mobile in the Pas-de-Calais, contained unti! 
the latter part of July by what we now know 
from high-level interrogation was the threat 
of attack by our forces in the southeast of 
England. Not until 25 July did the first divi- 
sion of the Fifteenth Army advance westward 
in a belated and fruitless attempt to reinforce 
the crumbling Normandy front. 


Every precaution was taken against leakage 
(Please turn to Next Page) 
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Gen. Eisenhower's Report 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 


of our true operational intentions against 
Normandy. The highest degree of secrecy was 
maintained throughout al] military establish- 
ments, both British and American, but addi- 
tional broader measures affecting the general 
public were necessary as D-day approached. 


On 9 February, all civilian travel between 
Britain and Ireland was suspended to prevent 
the leakage of information through Dublin, 
where German agents continued officially to 
represent their gevernment. On 1 April, also 
as a result of a request made by me, the 
British Government imposed a visitors’ ban 
on the coastal areas where our assault was 
being mounted and extending inland to a 
depth of 10 miles. 

Because even the most friendly diplomats 
might unintentionally disclose vital informa- 
tion which would ultimately come to the ears 
of the enemy, the British Government took 
the further unprecedented step of restricting 
diplomatic privileges. On 17 April it banned 
the movement of diplomats or their courriers 
into and out of the United Kingdom and sub- 
jected hitherto immune correspondence to 
censorship. At my request this ban was main- 
tained until 19 June. 

Lastly, it was considered expedient on 25 
May to impose an artificial delay of ten days 
on the forwarding of all American mail] to 
the United States and elsewhere and to deny 
to American personne] trans-Atlantic tele- 
phone, radio, and cable facilities. The mail 
of all British military personnel due to take 
part in the Normandy operation had been, 
even within England itself, subject to strict 
censorship since April. 


Preparatory Operations 


Preparatory operations incident to the as- 
sault were already under way. These were 
the special concern of the Air Forces and the 
Navy. and consisted, apart from the Tactical 
Air Forces’ operations already considered, 
primarily of the strategic bombing of Ger- 
many and the Channel exercises designed to 
afford training to the assault forces. 

By a decision taken by the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff, prior to my arrival in the Theater, 
command of the strategic bombing forces— 
the RAF Bomber Command and the United 
States Strategic Air Forces (composed of the 
Fifteenth Air Force in the Mediterranean The- 
ater and the Eighth Air Force in the Eu- 
ropean Theater)—ultimately rested with the 
Combined Chiefs themselves. This decision 
had been taken with the purpose of coordi- 
nating strategic bombing against Germany 
from all sides. Within the European Theater 
over-all command of the United States Stra- 
tegic Air Forces rested with General (then 
Lieut. Gen.) Carl A. Spaatz and command of 
the RAF Bomber Command with Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Arthur Harris. The Strategic Air 
Forces were thus not under my direct orders, 
their commanders being instead responsible 
directly to the Combined Chiefs in Washing- 
ton. While understanding the long-range mo- 
tives which brought this decision into being, 
I was nevertheless dissatisfied with the ar- 
rangement, feeling that, since responsibility 
for the principal effort against Germany fell 
upon my Headquarters, all the forces to be 
employed within the Theater—by land, sea, 
and air—should be responsible to me and un- 
der my direction, at least during the critical 
periods preceding and succeeding the assault. 


I stated these views to the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff. At the same time I set forth the 
necessity for concentrated bombing of the rail 
network of Northwest Europe and particu- 
larly France, to which there was considerable 
opposition, the reasons for which will be con- 
sidered shortly. I felt strongly about both 
these matters. 

In a review of the matter, the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, who were aware of my prob- 
lems, gave me operational control of the air 
forces from 14 April. The Strategic Air Forces 
after this date were to attack German mili- 
tary, industrial, and economic targets in an 
order of priority established within the The- 
ater and approved by the Combined Chiefs. 
Additionally, they were to be available to me 
upon call for direct support of land and naval 
operations when needed. This was a role for 
which they had not previously been normally 
used, but the Salerno campaign had afforded 
convincing evidence of their effectiveness for 
the purpose. 


In the final command set-up of the air 
forces, then, the commanders of the Strategic 
Air Forces (RAF Bomber Command and the 
United States Strategic Air Forces) reported 
to Supreme Headquarters independently as 
did also Air Chief Marshal Leigh-Mallory, 
commanding the tactical forces which com- 
prised the Allied Expeditionary Air Force. 
The effort of the three separate commands 
was coordinated, under my direction, through 
the Deputy Supreme Commander, Air Chief 
Marshal Tedder. 

Prior to my arrival in the Theater, the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff had approved a com- 
bined bomber offensive plan against Germany 
which included the strategic bombing of 
critical industrial and military targets in the 
Reich. It had been determined that Germany’s 
vulnerability lay primarily in six industrial 
systems indispensable to the German war ef- 
fort: submarines, aircraft, ball bearings, oil, 





rubber, and communications. Of these six 
targets, aircraft, oil, and communications be- 
came the three which were to occupy the con- 
tinuing attention of the Strategic Air Forces 
throughout the war. The bombing attacks 
upon these targets were to assist materially 
in weakening the enemy’s potentiality to re- 
sist our offensives and immeasurably to aid 
our ground forces in their advance. 


An indispensable condition to the success 
of our Normandy assault was, at the very 
least, sufficient contro] of the air to insure 
the build-up in England and subsequently on 
the beachhead of our invasion forces and sup- 
plies. In anticipation of D-day, therefore, 
the Allied forces were first concerned with 
weakening the German Air Force through at- 
tacks upon its installations and resources on 
the ground and on the Force itseif in the air. 
Quite apart from the direct assistance these 
attacks lent to the success of our landings, 
they were essential also as a preliminary to 
the intensive bombing of German industry. 


We were aware that the Germans had 
planned, as far back as July 1942, to develop 
an air force equal to the task of smashing 
any invasion. Their aircraft expansion pro- 
gram had as its ultimate goal the production 
of some 3,000 combat aircraft per month. It 
was also estimated that the enemy planned to 
have a first-line strength of 10,000 aircraft, 
adequately supplied by reserves in depth and 
a steady flow of replacements. Considerable 
progress had been made with this program 
before the growth of Allied aircraft strength 
in this Theater permitted the intensive scale 
of air fighting which began in May 1943. 
Commencing with that date, our attacks upon 
German aircraft production centers checked 
the projected increase of manufacture, but 
the German Air Force was able, nevertheless, 
to survive 1943 with its front-line strength lit- 
tle changed. In December 1943 the Germans 
planned to produce 3,000 single-engine fight- 
ers per month, thus indicating that their pro- 
duction program was influenced as much by 
the necessity for countering the Allied bomb- 
ing offensive as for stopping a possible ground 
invasion. 


Beginning in January 1944, however, the as- 
saults upon aircraft production centers were 
intensified and the effect of these attacks was 
such that the German Air Force had been 
robbed by midsummer of most of its produc- 
tion capacity and also deprived of the ade- 
quate reserves necessary to maintain its front- 
line strength. These conditions resulted not 
only from damage to production centers but 
also from such other factors as attrition of 
aircraft and crews in air battles, shortage of 
aviation gasoline for training purposes, and 
disruption of communications. As the inva- 
sion date approached, a clear sign of our su- 
periority in the air was the obvious unwill- 
ingness of the enemy to accept the challenge 
to combat which we initiated with large-scale 
fighter sweeps over his territory. Our D-day 
experience was to convince us that the care- 
fully laid plans of the German High Com- 
mand to oppose OVERLORD with an efficient 
air force in great strength were completely 
frustrated by the strategic bombing opera- 
tions. Without the overwhelming mastery of 
the air which we attained by that time our 
assault against the Continent would have 
been a most hazardous, if not impossible, un- 
dertaking. 

This mastery of the air was maintained 
throughout 1944 and 1945 by continuing at- 
tacks against production centers. But the 
enemy was able, through factory reconstruc- 
tion and dispersal, together with the develop- 
ment of jet aircraft, to maintain into 1945 a 
fighter force of a theoretical strength by no 
means negligible. Nevertheless, it stil; was 
not qualitatively good and proved incompe- 
tent to perform successfully for any substan- 
tial period any of the normal missions of an 
air force. 


By D-day the Strategic Air Forces together 
with the Tactical Air Forces had so success- 
fully performed their mission of disrupting 
enemy communications that there was a 
chronic shortage of locomotives and cars, re- 
pair facilities were inadequate, coal stocks 
were reduced to a six days’ supply, and 74 
bridges and tunnels leading to the battle area 
were impassable. The communications chaos 
thus produced had fatal effects upon the en- 
emy’s attempts at reinforcement after our 
igndings. 


The initial attacks upon the communica- 
tions system in France were undertaken as 
the result of an extremely difficult decision 
for which I assumed the full responsibility. 
I was aware that the attacks upon the mar- 
shaling yards and rail centers, by both the 
Strategic and Tactical Air Forces, would 
prove costly in French lives. In addition, a 
very important part of the French economy 
would for a considerable period be rendered 
useless. On separate occasions both Prime 
Minister Churchill and General Koenig, Com- 
mander of the French Forces of the Interior, 
asked that I reconsider my decision to bomb 
these particular targets. General Koenig re- 
quested once that he be permitted to partici- 
pate as a member of a review board to deter- 
mine the relative necessity of bombing cen- 
ters of population; with regard to the loss 
of French lives, however, he took a stern and 
soldierly attitude, remarking: “It is war.” 
I was aware of all the implications inherent 
in my decision, even of the heart-rending pos- 
sibility that our French Allies might be alien- 





ated trom us. Nevertheless, for purely mili- 
tary s, I idered that the communi- 
cations system of France had to be disrupted. 
The fate of a continent depended upon the 
ability of our forces to seize a foothold and 
to maintain that foothold against everything 
we expected the enemy to throw against us. 
No single factor contributing to the success 
of our efforts in Normandy could be over- 
looked or disregarded. Military events, I be- 
licve, justified the decision taken, and the 
French people, far from being alienated, ac- 
eepted the hardships and suffering with a 
realism worthy of a far-sighted nation. 


Witk mastery of the air achieved in the 
spring of 1944, it became more readily pos- 
sible for the Allied Strategic Air Forces to 
concentrate their power overwhelmingly 
against the declining oil reserves of Germany. 
The attack ayvainst the German oil industry 
commenced in April and continued until the 
termination of operations. Within the first 
month of attack German production fel! to 80 
percent of its previous normal] capacity, and 
by Decewhe: 1944 it had fallen to a mere 30 
percent. This 30 percent itself was only pro- 
duced as the result of herculean efforts which 
diverted manpower and labor hours from 
other equally essential industries, such as, 
for example, the pruduction of the new and 
ingenious weapous of war with which Ger- 
many hoped to decide the issue of the conflict. 


The subsequent skortage of oll brought on 
by our operations contributed to the complete 
collapse of the German bomber force and 
must have had its effect upon the decline of 
the U-boat menace. Immobility from oi] short- 
age caused the capture of tens of thousands 
of German soldiers and the destruction of 
their vehicles, Lack of oil and communica. 
tions shattered by air bombardment retarded 
divisions arriving to reinforce the Normandy 
front in June. By December when von Rund- 
stedi’s forces attacked in the Battle of the 
Ardennes many units had to set out with 
extremely limited supplies of fuel, hoping des- 
perately to overrun our positions so quickly 
that captured stocks would support their fur- 
ther advance. Within Germany the oil situa- 
tion was so desperate that the recovery and 
repair progrem for the shattered industry 
was given the highest priority in the national 
war effort, above aircraft and submarine pro- 
duction and all other activities. 


In addition to the strategic bombing of oil, 
aircraft, ard communications targets, we 
were, during the campaign, to call upon the 
Strategic Air Forces for tactical support. At 
the time of the breakthrough in Normandy 
and several times later, including the Battle 
of the Ardenues, strategic bombers were em- 
ployed in strength to attack enemy positions, 
supply bases in.mediately supporting the en- 
emy front, and strongpoints and communica- 
tion centers withiv the battle area. In these 
instances of tactical assistance, the Strategic 
Air Forces aided immeasurably in turning 
the decision of battic in our favor. 


While the preparatory air operations of 
both the Strategic and Tactical Air Forces 
were growing in intensity as D-day ap- 
proached, the naval and assault forces were 
engaged in Channel exercises designed not 
only to afford final training to the troops and 
crews but also to test enemy reaction to our 
mounting preparations. During the assembly 
of the five assault forces in the areas of Ply- 
mouth, Pertland, Portsmouth, Southampton, 
and the Isle of Wight which was completed on 
26 April, considerable enemy E-boat activity 
was noted which was primarily reconnais- 
sance rather than offensive in nature. On 26 
April the first full-scale exercise, TIGER, in- 
volving Force “U"” under the command of 
Admiral Mcon, took place from the Plymouth 
area. Owing to the fact that one of the escort- 
ing destroyers was damaged in a collision 
during the night of 26/27 April and was not 
on hand when the assault convoy was at- 
tacked by E-boats, there was an unfortunate 
loss of life in the sinking of two LST’s. In 
other respects the exercises were successful 
and valuable lessons were learned, relating 
not only to the movement and handling of the 
task force ships but also to the assault 
against beaches. Areas such as Slapton Sands 
in southwest England, similar to those which 
the troops would encounter in France, were 
used for practice purposes. 


Subsequent to Exercise TIGER, further 
Channel exercises involving the other task 
forces were undertaken during the first week 
of May. Considerable enemy reaction had 
been anticipated, but the exercises proceeded 
without any undue interference or even atten- 
tion from the enemy. In certain cases it 
seemed apparent that he lacked information 
as to the extent and nature of the exercises. 
Our air superiority had driven his reconnais- 
sance planes from the skies, the watch kept 
by our naval forces was unceasing, and the 
security precautions taken effectively neutral- 
ized the efforts of any agents whom he may 
have employed. Following the E-boat attack 
upon Force “U,” the German radio had, for 
example, simply announced that ships of a 
Channel convoy had been torpedoed and 
sunk, indicating that the German command 
was unaware that the ships were assault craft 
and not the usual merchant ships in convoy. 
We also knew that the enemy was aware in 
other instances of our purposes, but preferred 
to reserve his forces for use on D-day itself 
rather than to expend them against local ex- 
ercises. 
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Enemy Capabilities 


In our planning for the assault, it was nec- 
essary—and increasingly so as D-day ap- 
proached—to take into consideration the nor- 
mal enemy capabilities which he might em- 
ploy against our attack. We assumed that 
the enemy, once aware that a full-scale inva- 
sion was under way, would throw everything 
he possessed on the land, sea, and in the air 
against the assault, We accordingly made 
preparations to counter his reaction. Men- 
tion has already been made of the enemy's 
capability in the air and the over-all) disrup- 
tion of his plans as the result of strategic 
bombing of the German Air Force produc- 
tion resources and of the tactical bombing of 
airfields in the vicinity of the assault area. 
In spite of his losses, nevertheless, it was an- 
ticipated that he might, by carefully husband- 
ing the fighters and bombers remaining to 
him, attack the invasion forces with furious— 
if brief—air effort. Against this, our covering 
squadrons of fighters were allocated as al- 
—— outlined in the air plan for the as- 
sauit, 


In addition to air attack, the ruthless and 
even reckless employment of all enemy nava! 
forces was also expected. We estimated that 
the enemy was capable of employing within 
the first few days of the assault the following 
forces: 5 destroyers, 9-11 torpedo boats, 50-60 
E-boats, 50-60 R-boats, 25-30 “M” class mine 
sweepers, and 60 miscellaneous local craft. 
In addition to the surface craft available, the 
enemy was also in a position to use 130 U- 
boats forthwith and to reinforce these by D- 
plus-14 to a total of 200. Against the antici- 
pated attacks from these craft, the navy wae 
to undertake preliminary mine laying outside 
the channels of our approach. Aircraft of 
RAF Coastal Command also were to maintain 
a constant patrol in sufficient density and over 
such an extended stretch of the Channel that 
no U-boat would be capable of reaching the 
battle area without first surfacing and be- 
coming vulnerable to attack, In the event that 
any enemy vessels proved capable, in spite 
of these measures, of reaching the task forces 
and assault convoys, the Navy's protective 
screen of ships, together with the consider- 
able air umbrella supporting the task forces, 
was felt to be in sufficient strength to neu- 
tralize any serious threat. 


The enemy had, as early as February, dis- 
posed of 53 divisions in the west under the 
supreme command of Field Marshal von 
Rundstedt. By 3 June his strength in France, 
Belgium, and Holland had been increased to 
60 divisions, including 10 panzer type and 50 
infantry divisions. Of these, 36 infantry and 
6 panzer divisions were located in the general 
coastal area opposite England, from Holland 
to Lorient in western France. In the imme- 
diate area of our Normandy assault the Ger- 
mans had concentrated 9 infantry divisions 
and 1 panzer division, while their greatest 
strength—the Fifteenth Army—remained in 
the Pas-de-Calais. The bombing of the Seine 
bridges and other communications served to 
isolate the battle zone from immediate rein- 
forcement and the diversionary plans were 
responsible for holding strategic reserves 
away from the Normandy beaches. Thus, al- 
though disposing of 60 divisions, the enemy’s 
immediate capabilities for their employment 
were considerably reduced. 


Apart from the estimates of normal enemy 
capabilities, one unusual danger hung as a 
threat over OVERLORD from July 1943 
through D-day. The Germans were emplac- 
ing what appeared to be rocket or pilotiess 
aircraft sites on the Channel coast, and while 
the weapons appeared to be largely oriented 
on London, there was the possibility that our 
concentration of shipping in the ports of 
southern England would prove an attractive 
target and that the mounting of the opera- 
tion would meet with interference from the 
new menace. The staff consequently gave 
some consideration to changing the areas 
where the amphibious forces were to be 
mounted, but, because other places did not 
have adequate facilities and the whole naval 
plan would have had to be altered, we ad- 
hered to our original plans. Defensive and 
offensive countermeasures against the threat 
were taken, and the Pas-de-Calais area, 
where the majority of the sites were located, 
was subjected to severe and continual bomb- 
ing which served to delay the employment of 
the V-weapons until after our assault had 
been launched, 


With our land forces assembled in the 
areas where the assault was to be mounted 
and with the Channel exercises under way, I 
felt that the final decision as to the launch- 
ing of the assault should be made from a for- 
ward command post located near the inva- 
sion bases on the Channel coast and, accord- 
ingly, my tactical headquariers were set up 
in the vicinity of Portsmouth. As 1 June ap- 
proached I had visited the greater part of the 
divisions to be engaged in the operations as 
well as air force installations and several of 
the larger naval ships. Without exception, 
the morale of the men was extraordinarily 
high and they looked forward to the imme- 
diate task confronting them with sober confi- 
dence. This same confidence, born of the long 
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hours of arduous preparatory toil, existed 
within all echelons of the services and was 
noticeably present when the final plans of all 
the commanders were formally presented at 
St. Paul’s School, 21 Army Group Headquar- 
ters in London, on 15 May. 

With the planning and preparatory period 
completed, it now became necessary to make 
the supreme decision for which I was respon- 
sible—the designation of the exact day for the 
assault against the continent of Europe. 


THE ASSAULT 


June 1944 saw the highest winds and 
roughest seas experienced in the English 
Channel in June for 20 years. 

From 1 June onward, my commanders and 
I met daily to correlate our last-minute prepa- 
rations and to receive the weather forecasts 
upon which we had to base our final decision 
as to the date of launching the assault. The 
provisional D-day was 5 June, but the 
meteorological predictions which came in on 
the 3d were so unfavorable that at our meet- 
ing on the morning of the 4th I decided that 
a postponement of at least 24 hours would be 
necessary. By that time part of the American 
assault force had already put out into the 
Channel, but so heavy were the seas that the 
craft were compelled to turn about and seek 
shelter. 

By the morning of 5 June conditions in the 
Channel showed little improvement, but the 
forecast for the following day contained a 
gleam of hope, An interval of fair conditions 
was anticipated, beginning late on the 5th 
and lasting until the next morning, with a 
drop in the wind and with broken clouds not 
lower than 3,000 feet. Toward evening on the 
6th, however, a return to high winds and 
rough seas was predicted, and these condi- 
tions were then likely to continue for an in- 
definite period. 

The latest possible date for the invasion on 
the present tides was 7 June, but a further 
24-hour postponement until then was imprac- 
ticable as the naval bombardment forces 
which had already sailed from their northern 
bases on the 3d would have had to put back 
into port to refuel and the whole schedule of 
the operation would thus have been upset. I 
was, therefore, faced with the alternatives of 
taking the risks involved in an assault during 
what was likely to be only a partial and tem- 
porary break in the bad weather, or of put- 
ting off the operation for several weeks until 
tide and moon should again be favorable. 
Such a postponement, however, would have 
been most harmful to the morale of our 
troops, apart from the likelihood of our los- 
ing the benefits of tactical surprise. At 0400 
hours of 5 June, I took the final and irre- 
vocable decision: the invasion of France 
would take place on the following day. 

On D-day the wind had, as forecast, mod- 
erated and the cloud was well broken, with 
a base generally above 4,000 feet. This af- 
forded conditions which would permit of our 
airborne operations, and during the hour pre- 
ceding the landings from the sea large areas 
of temporarily clear sky gave opportunities 
for the visual bombing of the shore defenses. 
The sea was still rough, and large numbers 
of our men were sick during the crossing. 
The waves also caused some of the major 
landing craft to lag astern, while other ele- 
ments were forced to turn back. 

As events proved, the decision to launch 
the assault at a time when the weather was 
so unsettled was largely responsible for the 
surprise which we achieved. The enemy had 
concluded that any cross-Channel expedition 
was impossible while the seas ran so high 
and, with his radar instaliations rendered in- 
effective as a result of our air attacks, his 
consequent unpreparedness for our arrival 
more thay offset the difficulties which we ex- 
perienced. 

The weather was not the only circumstance 
surrounding the Allied landings which was 
contrary to the enemy’s expectations. Ap- 
parently he had assumed that we should make 
our attempt only when there was a new moon 
and on a high tide, and that‘in choosing the 
place of main assault we should pick the im- 
mediate neighborhood of a good harbor and 
avoid cliffs and shallow, dangerous waters. 
In point of fact, we assaulted shortly after 
low tide, when the moon was full; we landed 
away from large harbors and at some points 
below sheer cliffs; and the waters through 
which we approached the shore were so 
strewn with reefs and subjected to strong 
currents that the German naval experts had 
earlier declared them to be impassable for 
landing craft. 

While our assault forces were tossing on 
the dark waters of the Channel en route for 
France, the night bombers which were to 
herald our approach passed overhead. Short- 
ly after midnight the bombing commenced, 
and by dawn 1,136 aircraft of RAF Bomber 
Command had dropped 5,853 tons of bombs 
on 10 selected coastal batteries lining the Bay 
of the Seine between Cherbourg and Le Havre. 
As the day broke, the bombers of the U. 8S. 





Eighth Air Force took up the attacks, 1,083 
aircraft dropping 1,763 tons on the shore de- 
fenses during the half-hour preceding the 
touchdown. Then medium, light, and fighter- 
bombers of the Allied Expeditionary Air 
Force swarmed in to attack individual tar- 
gets along the shores and artillery positions 
farther inland. The seaborne forces bore wit- 
ness to the inspiring moral effect produced 
by this spectacle of Allied air might and its 
results as they drew in toward the beaches. 


During the remainder of the day, the heavy 
bombers concentrated their attacks upon the 
key centers of communication behind the 
enemy’s lines, through which he would have 
to bring up his reinforcements, Fighters and 
fighter-bombers of the AEAF roamed over 
the entire battle area, attacking the German 
defensive positions, ‘shooting up buildings 
known to house headquarters, strafing troop 
concentrations, and destroying transport. 
During the 24 hours of 6 June, the Strategic 
Air Forces flew 5,309 sorties to drop 10,395 
tons of bombs, while aircraft of the tactical 
forces flew a further 5,276 sorties. 


The lightness of the losses which we sus- 
tained on all these operations is eloquent of 
the feeble enemy air reactions and testifies to 
the effectiveness of our diversionary opera- 
tions. Such reconnaissance and defense pa- 
trols as were flown by the Germans were 
mainly over the Pas-de-Calais area while over 
the assault beaches and their approaches only 
some 50 half-hearted sorties were attempted. 
Our heavy bombers were permitted to carry 
out their allotted tasks without any inter- 
ference from enemy fighters. One result of 
this absence of opposition was that our own 
fighter-bombers were able to operate in small 
units of one or two squadrons, thus permit- 
ting their all-important harassing attacks to 
be more continuously maintained and their 
activities to cover a wider field. Not until two 
days after the initial landings did the enemy 
reinforce his air strength over the invasion 
zone to any appreciable extent. 


As the night bombers were finishing their 
work in the early hours of 6 June, the Allied 
sea armada drew in toward the coast of 
France. The crossing had, as Admiral Ramsay 
reported, an air of unreality about it, so com- 
pletely absent was any sign that the enemy 
was aware of what was happening. No U- 
boats were encountered, the bad weather had 
driven the enemy surface patrol craft into 
port, the German radar system was upset as 
a result of our air attack and scientific coun- 
termeasures, and no reconnaissance aircraft 
put in an appearance. Not until after the 
naval escort fleets had taken up their posi- 
tions and commenced their bombardment of 
the shore defenses was there any enemy ac- 
tivity, and then, taken unprepared as the Ger- 
mans were, it was mainly ineffective. We 
achieved a degree of tactical surprise for 
which we had hardly dared to hope. The 
naval operations were carried out almost en- 
tirely according to plan. The damage to his 
communications by the Allied bombing caused 
the enemy to remain in the dark as to the ex- 
tent and significance of the airborne landings 
which had already been carried out. He was 
still uncertain as to whether he had to deal 
with invasion or merely a large-scale raid 
while our first assault wave was plunging 
shoreward to discover the truth about the 
vaunted Atlantic Wall. 

The layout of the defenses which the Al- 
lied armies had to breach in order to estab- 
lish their beachheads on French soil had been 
largely determined by the Germans’ experi- 
ence at the time of the Dieppe raid in 1942. 
This raid convinced the enemy that any at- 
tempt at invasion could, and should, be de- 
stroyed on the beaches themselves, and the 
defense system subsequently constructed on 
this principle was lacking in depth. 


Appreciating that one of our chief initial 
objectives would be the capture of a port, the 
enemy had developed heavy frontal defenses 
during 1943 at all the principal harbors from 
Den Helder to Brest. As the invasion threat 
grew, Cherbourg and Le Havre were further 
strengthened, while heavy guns were installed 
to block the entrance to the Bay of the Seine. 
Between the ports stretched a line of con- 
crete defense positions, and coastal and flak 
batteries, each self-contained, heavily pro- 
tected against air bombing and lavishly 
equipped. These positions were usually de- 
signed for all-round defense, their frontal 
approaches were mined, and where possible 
artificial flooding was used to guard the rear 
approaches. Fixed heavy and medium guns, 
intended to bombard approaching shipping, 
were sited well forward at the rear of the 
beaches, while divisional artillery of light 


and medium guns, which were to lay down a. 


barrage on the beaches themselves, were lo- 
cated some two to three miles inland. Be- 
hind these defenses, however, there was no 
secondary defense line to check our invading 
armies if they should succeed in penetrating 
beyond the beach areas. The enemy was 80 
confident in the strength of his “wall” that 
when our landings came upon him he had 
not the mobile reserves necessary to stem our 
advance and prevent our establishment of a 
lodgement area. Therein lay the main factor 
behind our successes following the debarka- 
tions. 

The assumption of command in France by 
Field Marshal Erwin Rommel during the 
winter of 1943-1944 was marked by a vigor- 





ous extension and intensification of the de- 
fensive work already in progress, and this 
continued up to the very day on which our 
landings took place. While the coastal guns 
were casemated and the defense posts 
strengthened with thicker concreting against 
the threat of air attack, a program was com- 
menced in February 1944 of setting up con- 
tinuous belts of under-water obstacles against 
landing craft along the entire length of all 
possible invasion beaches. It was intended 
by this means to delay our forces at the vital 
moment of touchdown, when they were most 
vulnerable, and thus to put them at the mercy 
of devastating fire from the enemy positions 
at the rear of the beaches. These obstacles— 
including steel “hedgehogs,” tetrahedrons, 
timber stakes, steel “Element C,” curved rails 
and ramps—were developed to cover high- 
and low-tide contingencies, and most of them 
had affixed mines or improvised explosive 
charges. The program was not completed by 
6 June, and the obstacles which our men en- 
countered, though presenting considerable 
difficulties, nevertheless fell short of current 
German theory. Few mines were laid on the 
actual beaches, while the mine fields at their 
exits were often marked and proved less 
troublesome to our troops than we had feared 
might be the case. 


Despite the massive air and naval bom- 
bardments with which we prefaced our at- 
tack, the coastal defenses in general were not 
destroyed prior to the time when our men 
came ashore. Naval gunfire proved effective 
in neutralizing the heavier batteries, but 
failed to put them permanently out of ac- 
tion, thanks to the enormous thickness of the 
concrete casemates. Air bombing proved 
equally unable to penetrate the concrete, and 
after the action no instances were found of 
damage done by bombs perforating the cov- 
ering shields. Such of the guns as were si- 
lenced had been so reduced by shellfire 
through the ports. The pre-D-day bombing 
had, nevertheless, delayed the completion of 
the defense works, and the unfinished state 
of some of the gun emplacements rendered 
them considerably less formidable than an- 
ticipated. 

The defenses on the beaches themselves 
were also not destroyed prior to H-hour as 
completely as had been hoped. The beach- 
drenching air attacks, just before the land- 
ing, attained their greatest success on Utah 
beach, where the Ninth Air Force bombed 
visually below cloud level. But elsewhere 
patches of cloud forced the aircraft to take 
extra safety precautions to avoid hitting our 
own troops, with the result that their bombs 
sometimes fell too far inland, especially at 
Omaha beach. 

Nevertheless, the air and naval bombard- 
ments combined did afford invaluable assist- 
ance in insuring the success of our landings, 
as the enemy himself bore witness. Although 
the strongly protected fixed coastal batteries 
were able to withstand the rain of high ex- 
plosives, the field works behind the beaches 
were largely destroyed, wire entanglements 
were broken down, and some of the mine 
fields were set off. Smoke shells also blinded 
the defenders and rendered useless many guns 
which had escaped damage, The enemy’s com- 
munications network and his radar system 
were thrown into complete confusion, and 
during the critical period of the landings the 
higher command remained in a state of utter 
ignorance as to the true extent, scope, and 
objectives of the assault. The German gun 
crews were driven into their bomb-proof shel- 
ters until our forces were close inshore, and 
the sight which then confronted them was 
well calculated to cause panic. The terrible 
drumfire of the heavy naval guns especially 
impressed the defenders, and the moral ef- 
fect of this bombardment following a night 
of hell from the air was perhaps of greater 
value than its material results. Such return 
fire as was made from the heavy batteries 
was directed mainly against the bombarding 
ships, not the assault forces, and it was gen- 
erally inaccurate. The close-support fire from 
destroyers, armed landing craft, rocket craft, 
and craft carrying self-propelled artillery, 
which blasted the beaches as the infantry 
came close to shore, was particularly effective. 


The men who manned the static beach de- 
fenses were found to be a very mixed bag. 
A large proportion of them were Russians 
and other non-Germans, but with a Teutonic 
stiffening, and under German officers. Of the 
German troops, many companies were found 
to be composed of men either under 20 or 
over 45 years of age, and a large proportion 
were of low medical categories. Their morale 
was not of the best: the lavishness of the 
defenses and the concrete protection to their 
underground living quarters had produced a 
“Maginot Line complex,” and, having gone 
below when the bombing began, they were 
not prepared for so prompt a landing when 
the bombs stopped falling. The field troops 
who manned the mobile artillery and many 
of the works between the heavy batteries, 
on the other hand, were of a different caliber 
and offered a stout resistance to our landings. 
By themselves, however, they were power- 
less to prevent our gaining a foothold. 


The high seas added enormously to our 
difficulties in getting ashore. Awkward as 
these waters would have been at any time, 
navigation under such conditions as we ex- 
perienced called for qualities of superlative 





seamanship. Landing craft were hurled op 
to the beaches by the waves, and many of 
the smaller ones were swamped before they 
could touch down, Others were flung upon 
and holed by the mined under-water obstg. 
cles. Numbers of troops were swept off their 
feet while wading through the breakers ang 
were drowned, and those who reached the dry 
land were often near exhaustion. It was, 


_moreover, not possible on every beach to swim 


in the amphibious DD tanks upon which we 
relied to provide fire support for the infan. 
try clearing the beach exits. These were 
launched at Sword, Utah, and Omaha beaches, 
and, although late, reached land at the two 
former; at Omaha, however, all but two or 
three foundered in the heavy seas. At the re. 
maining beaches the tanks had to be un. 
loaded direct to the shore by the LCT’s, 
which were forced, at considerable risk, to 
dry out for the purpose. Fortunately the 
beaches were sufficiently flat and firm to ob. 
viate damage to the craft. 


Despite these difficulties, the landings pro. 
ceeded, and on all but one sector the process 
of securing the beachheads went according to 
plan. Meanwhile, four and a half hours be- 
fore the first seaborne troops set foot upon 
the shore of France at 0630 hours, the air 
transport commands had commenced dropping 
the airborne assault forces on either flank 
of the invasion zone. In this operation, the 
biggest of its kind ever to date attempted, 
1,662 aircraft and 512 gliders of the U. §. 
IX Troop Carrier Command and 733 aircraft 
and 355 gliders of 38 and 46 Groups, RAF, 
participated. 

In the British sector, the very accurate 
work of the Pathfinder force enabled the RAP 
groups to overcome the difficulties arising 
from the use of different types of aircraft, 
carrying various loads at various speeds, and 
the 6 Airborne Division troops were dropped 
precisely in the appointed areas east of the 
Orne River. Thanks to this good start, all 
the main military tasks were carried out, 
and at a lower cost than would have been paid 
in using any other arm of the service. The 
party charged with the mission of securing 
the Bénouville bridges over the Orne and 
Caen Canal was particularly successful. Land- 
ing exactly as planned, in a compact area of 
just over one square kilometer, the troops 
went into action immediately and secured 
the bridges intact, as required, by 0850 hours. 
The tactical surprise achieved, coupled with 
the confusion created by the dropping of ex- 
plosive dummy parachutists elsewhere, caused 
the enemy to be slow to react, and it was not 
until midday that elements of 21st Panzer 
Division counterattacked. By that time our 
men had consolidated their positions and the 
enemy’s efforts to dislodge them were in vain, 
During the day reinforcements was safely 
landed by gliders, against which the German 
pole obstructions proved ineffective; the op- 
eration went off like an exercise, no opposi- 
tion was encountered, and by nightfall the 
division had been fully resupplied and was 
in possegsion of all its heavy equipment. This 
formation continued to hold the flank firmly 
until our lodgment area had been consolidated 
and the break-out eastward across France 
relieved it of its responsibility. 

On the western flank, at the base of the 
Cotentin Peninsula, the American airborne 
forces of the 82d and 101st Divisions were 
faced with greater initial difficulties. Owing 
to the cloud and atmospheric conditions, the 
Pathfinders failed to locate the exact areas 
fixed for the parachute drops, and the inex- 
perience of some of the pilots led to wide 
dispersal of troops and supplies. The 6,600 
parachute elements of the 101st Division were 
scattered over an area 25 miles by 15 miles 
in extent, and 60 percent of their equipment 
was lost on consequence. Nevertheless, the op- 
eration represented an improvement upon 
those undertaken in Sicily, and the great 
gallantry with which the troops fought en- 
abled them in general to accomplish their 
mission successfully. Gliders flown in during 
the day suffered considerable casualties, but 
reinforcements were introduced during the 
night of 6-7 June. While the 101st Division 
held the exits to Utah beach and struck south- 
ward toward Carentan, the 82d Division, de- 
spite heavy shelling in the Ste-Mére-Eglise 
area, also established contact with the troops 
pushing inland from Utah beach early on ! 
June. The element of surprise was as effee- 
tive in the western as in the eastern sector, 
and the enemy himself bore witness to the 
confusion created by the American troops in 
cutting communications and disorganizing 
the German defense. The success of the Utah 
assault could not have been achieved 80 con- 
spicuously without the work of the airborne 
forces. 

The seaborne assault on the British-Cana 
dian sector was carried out according to plat. 
and despite the rough approach, substantial 
beachheads were established on D-day. In thé 
1 Corps area, on the left flank, British 3 Di- 
vision assaulted Sword beach, west of Ouls- 
treham. The initial opposition ashore ws 
only moderate, although light batteries 
shelled the landing craft as they came in 1 
beach, The obstacles were forced, the DD 
tanks swam ashore to give fire support, and 
by 1050 hours the powerful coast defens 
battery in this sector was taken and elements 
of the assault forces had advanced to Colle 
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e're Re-enlisting— 


RCA LABORATORIES IS NOW OPERATING ON A THREE-POINT PROGRAM: 


ONE, to gontinue close go-operation with the military services of the United 


States, maiptaining appropriate liaison for specific military research in radio and 


electronics to help guarantée the scientific pyeparedness and security of this Nation. 


TWO, to develop/projects which are/speedily applicable to civilian needs and 


commercial produetion. 


THREE,“to conduct research pfoviding for the constant flow of new technical 


knowlédge and developments jii radio and electronics. 


In war and in peace, the Radfo Corporation of 
America is dedicated to thé task of creating new 
radio-electronic instyxments and services and 
applying them the greater strength and wel- 
fare of t ation. 


hen the United States was plunged into the 
world conflict in 1941, RCA’s mission was to help 
in every way possible to make the radio arm of 
the United States strong and efficient. 


At once, all of its resources in research, manu- 
facturing, communications, broadcasting, tele- 
vision, and technical services were enlisted in the 
all-out effort for Victory. 


Radar, Sonar, Loran, Shoran, Airborne Tele- 
vision, Guided Missiles, Proximity Fuse, Sniper- 
scope and Snooperscope—all new developments 
of radio and electronics—were created by science 
to match the speed and mobility of modern war- 
fare. 


They were of inestimable value to the armed 
forces of the United Nations in overwhelming 
our enemies and bringing about their total 
destruction. 


RCA regards with deep satisfaction the role 
it was privileged to play in these outstanding 
achievements of the American radio industry. Its 
research was at the forefront in creating new 





systems of detecting and locating the enemy on 
land, at sea, and in the air, and for guiding ships, 
airplanes and explosive missiles to their targets 
with unerring accuracy. 


RCA’s manufacturing facilities produced mil- 
lions of electron tubes, thousands of complete 
radio communications units. Its overseas radio 
circuits handled hundreds of millions of words in 
messages vital to the success of operations in all 
theaters of war. Thousands of hours of broad- 
casting time were devoted to war service in the 
interest of the Government and the public. 


Now, in the face of new problems that follow 
in the wake of victory, it is the main objective of 
RCA to serve the Nation and the world at peace. 
As rapidly as possible, the wartime developments 
of radio science are being turned to peacetime 
uses. 


They foreshadow new opportunities for work, 
new methods for industry, faster and safer travel, 
and increased comfort and new facilities for en- 
tertainment and education. 


The demands of war moved forward the 
progress of radio by many years. In this advance, 
the Radio Corporation of America recognizes a 
challenge to help make radio as powerful an ally 
of peace as it was of war. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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ville-sur-Orne. By evening a considerable 
penetration iniand had been made and rein- 
forcements were coming in over the beaches. 
To the west, the Canadian 3 Division landed 
on Juno beach, in the region of Courseulles- 
sur-Mer and Bérnieres-sur-Mer. Though met 
by considerable shelling and mortar fire, the 
troops succeeded in clearing the beaches by 
1000 hours and pushed inland toward Caen. 


In the 30 Corps sector, the British 50 Di- 
vision landed on Gold beach, near Asnelles- 
sur-Mer. Although strongpoints on the left 
flank caused some trouble, the enemy opposi- 
tion as a whole was found to be less than 
anticipated, and the defenses at the rear of 
the beaches were successfully overcome. Dur- 
ing the day Arromanches, Meuvaines, and 
Ryes were occupied and a firm footing was 
obtained inland. 

It was in the St-Laurent-sur-Mer sector, on 
Omaha beach, where the American V Corps 
assault was launched, that the greatest diffi- 
culties were experienced. Not only were the 
surf conditions worse than elsewhere, caus- 
ing heavy losses to amphibious tanks and 
landing craft among the mined obstacles, but 
the ieading formations—the 116th Infantry of 
the 29th Division at Vierville-sur-Mer and the 
16th Infantry of the Ist Division at Colle- 
ville-sur-Mer—had the misfortune to en- 
counter at the beach the additional strength 
of a German division, the 352d Infantry, which 
had recently reinforced the coastal garrison. 
Against the defense offered in this sector, 
where the air bombing had been largely in- 
effective, the naval guns were hampered by 
the configuration of the ground which made 
observation difficult and were able to meke 
little impression. Exhausted and disorganized 
at the edge of the pounding breakers, the 
Americans were at first pinned to the beaches 
but, despite a murderous fire from the Ger- 
man field guns along the cliffs, with «xtreme 
gallantry, they worked their way through 
the enemy positions, The cost was heavy; be- 
fore the beaches were cleared some 800 men 
of the 116th had fallen and a third of the 16th 
were lost, but by their unflinching courage 
they turned what might have been a catastro- 
phe into a glorious victory. 


The American 4th Division (VII Corps) as- 
sault on the Utah beaches just west of the 
Vire Estuary met with the least opposition 
of any of our landings. Moreover, an error 
in navigation turned out to be an asset, since 
the obstacles were fewer where the troops 
actually went ashore than on the sector where 
they had been intended to beach. The enemy 
had apparently relied upon the flooding of 
the rear areas here to check any force which 
might attempt a landing, and the beaches 
themselves were only lightly held. Complete 
surprise was achieved and a foothold was ob- 
tained with minimum casualties, although it 
was here that we had expected our greatest 
losses. The airborne troops having seized the 
causeways through the inundated hinterland 
and prevented the enemy from bringing up 
reinforcements, the 4th Division struck north- 
west toward Montebourg, on the road to Cher- 
bourg. 

Apart from the factor of tactical surprise, 
the comparatively light casualties which we 
sustained on all the beaches except Omaha 
were in large measure due to the success of 
the novel mechanical contrivances which we 
employed and to the staggering moral and 
material effect of the mass of armor landed 
in the leading waves of the assault. The use 
of large numbers of amphibious tanks to af- 
ford fire support in the initial stages of the 
operation had been an essential feature of or.> 
plans, and, despite the losses they suffervd 
en account of the heavy seas, on the beaches 
where they were used they proved conspicu- 
ously effective. It is doubtful if the assault 
forces could have firmly established them- 
selves without the assistance of these weap- 
ons. Other valuable novelties included the 
British AVRB (Armoured Vehicle Royal En- 
gineers) and the “flail” tank which did ex- 
cellent work in clearing paths through the 
mine flelds at the beach exits. 


The enemy’s confusion in the face of our 
assault was very clearly shown in the tele- 
phone journal of the German Seventh Army 
Headquarters which subsequently fell into 
our hands. Although Field Marshal von Rund- 
stedt claimed on 20 June that the Germans 
were not taken by surprise, the evidence of 
this document told a very different story. 
Convinced that the main Allied assault would 
be delivered in the Pas-de-Calais, the Army 
HQ was at first of the opinion that the Nor- 
mandy operations were of a diversionary na- 
ture and unlikely to include seaborne land- 
ings, even after the airborne operations had 
been followed by the opening of the naval 
bombardment. When, on 8 June, an opera- 
tion order of the U. S. VII Corps fell into the 
Germans’ hands, they concluded that while 
this unit was in charge of all the Cotentin 
operations, the V Corps mentioned in the or- 
der must embrace all the Anglo-American 
forces assaulting the Calvados area from the 
Vire to the Seine, The enemy assumed, in 
view of the anticipated further landings in 





the Pas-de-Calais, that the Allies could not 
afford to employ more than two corps else- 
where. 

On D-day, because of the chaos in com- 
munications produced by our bombing, the 
Seventh Army HQ did not hear of the Cal- 
vados landings until 0900 hours, and then 
the information was both meager and inac- 
curate, It was not until 1640 hours that Army 
learned of the Utah seaborne assault, having 
previously received reassuring reports as to 
the progress being made against the airborne 
forces dropped in that area. Meanwhile at 
noon, the German LXXXIV Corps had op- 
timistically, but prematurely, announced that 
the attempted landings by the V Corps troops 
at St-Laurent had been completely smashed. 
Thanks to such misinformation and to a 
faulty estimate of the situation, Seventh 
Army decided by the evening of D-day that 
the landings near the Orne constituted the 
chief danger in the area so far invaded, and 
took steps to commit its strongest and most 
readily available reserves in that sector. Lit- 
tle was known of the strength or objectives 
of the American landings, and the operations 
in the Cotentin continued to be regarded sim- 
ply as a diversionary effort which could easily 
be dealt with. This estimate of the situation 
dominated the enemy's policy, with fatal re- 
sults, during the ensuing days. 


On 7 June I toured the assault area by de- 
stroyer, in company with Admiral Ramsay, 
and talked with Field Marshal Montgomery, 
General Bradley, and the Naval Force Com- 
manders. All were disappointed in the un- 
favorable landing conditions and longed for 
an improvement in the weather that would 
enable our troops to exploit to the full their 
initial successes. After noon on this day the 
weather did show some signs of moderating, 
and a chance was offered for us to catch up in 
part with our delayed unloading schedule. 
On Omaha beach, which continued to cause 
us most anxiety, General Bradley reported 
some improvement, but in view of the check 
received here I decided to alter the immedi- 
ate tactical plan to the extent of having both 
V and VII Corps concentrate upon effecting a 
link-up through Carentan, after which the 
original plan of operations would be pursued. 
Of the morale of the men whom I saw on 
every sector during the day I cannot speak 
too highly. Their enthusiasm, energy, and 
fitness for battle were an inspiration to be- 
hold. 

During the next five days our forces worked 
to join up the beachheads into one uninter- 
rupted lodgement area and to introduce into 
this area the supplies of men and materials 
necessary to consolidate and expand our foot- 
hold. 

In the British-Canadian sector, chief in- 
terest centered in the thrust by the British 3 
and Canadian 3 Divisions toward Caen, Ex- 
ploiting the success achieved on D-day, they 
pushed southward, and, despite heavy casual- 
ties, succeeded on 7 June in reaching points 
some 2 or 3 miles north and northwest of the 
city. However, the enemy fully appreciated 
the danger in this sector and, employing the 
tanks of 2lst Panzer and 12th SS Panzer Di- 
visions, counterattacked successfully in ideal 
tank country. This counterattack penetrated 
nearly to the coast, and drove a wedge be- 
tween the two Allied divisions, preventing a 
combined attack upon Caen for the time be- 
ing. Subsequent events showed that the re- 
tention of the city was the key to the main 
enemy strategy, and during the struggles of 
the following weeks the Germans fought furi- 
ously to deny us possession and to prevent 
our breaking out across the Orne toward the 
Seine. Farther west Bayeux was taken on 8 
June and the beachhead expanded inland. 


Meanwhile the Allies had their first experi- 
ence of the enemy’s skill and determination 
in holding out in fortified strongpoints be- 
hind our lines. Although German claims of 
the effect of these strongpoints in delaying 
the development of our operations were great- 
ly exaggerated, it was undeniably difficult to 
eliminate the suicide squads by whom they 
were held. The biggest of these points was at 
Douvres in the Canadian sector, where the 
underground installations extended to 300 
feet below the surface. It was not until 17 
June that the garrison here was compelled to 
surrender. 

In the American sector the V Corps assault 
forces, having overcome their initial difficul- 
ties, reached the line of the Bayeux-Carentan 
road by midday on 7 June, and on the next 
day established contact with the British 50 
Division on their left flank. On 9 June, re- 
inforced by the 2d Infantry Division, V Corps 
advanced rapidly to the south and west, 
reaching the line Caumont-Cerisy Forét- 
Isigny by 11 June. Reinforcements then 
stiffened the German defenses, particularly in 
the hills protecting St-L6. At the other end 
of the American zone, the enemy rushed 
forces to bar the Cherbourg road at Monte- 
bourg. In the center there was a stern strug- 
gle to link the two beachheads across the 
marshlands of the Vire Dstuary. The preven- 
tion of this junction was regarded by the 
enemy as second in importance only to the 
defense of Caen, but on 10 June patrols of 
the two American corps made contact, and 
on the 12th Carentan fell. The Germans made 
desperate but fruitless efforts to recover the 
town and reestablish the wedge between our 
forces. Our initial lodgement area was now 





consolidated, and we held an unbroken stretch 
of the French coast from Quinéville to the 
east bank of the Orne. 

Meanwhile, on and off the beaches, the 
nayal, mercantile marine, and land force 
supply services personne] were performing 
prodigies of achievement under conditions 
which could hardly have been worse. Enor- 
mous as was the burden imposed upon these 
services even under the best of conditions, the 
actual circumstances of our landings in- 
creased the difficulties of their task very con- 
siderably. The problems of unloading vast 
numbers of men and vehicles and thousands 
of tons of stores over bare beaches, strewn 
with mines and obstacles, were complicated 
by the heavy seas which would not permit the 
full use of the special landing devices, such 
as the “Rhino” ferries, which had been de- 
signed to facilitate unloading at this stage of 
operations. The beaches and their exits had 
to be cleared and the beach organizations 
set up while the fighting was still in progress 
close by, and on either flank the unloading 
had to be carried on under fire from German 
heavy artillery. Off shore, enemy aircraft, al- 
though absent by day, laid mines each night, 
requiring unceasing activity by our mine 
sweepers. By 11 June, despite these compli- 
cations, the machinery of supply over the 
beaches was functioning satisfactorily. Ini- 
tial discharges of stores and vehicles were 
about 50 percent behind the planned sched- 
ule, but against this we could set the fact 
that consumption had been less than antici- 
pated. Reserves were being accumulated and 
the supply position as a whole gave us no 
cause for concern. The artificial harbor units 
were arriving and the inner anchorages were 
already in location. During the first 6 days 
of the operation, 326,547 men, 54,186 vehicles, 
and 104,428 tons of stores were brought 
ashore over the beaches, These figures gave 
the measure of the way in which all con- 
cerned, by their untiring energy and cour- 
age, triumphed over the difficulties which con- 
fronted them. 


On 11 June, with the linking up of the 
beachheads, the stage was set for the battles 
of the ensuing 2 months during which the 
fate of France was to be decided. The enemy 
never succeeded fully in recovering from the 
confusion into which he was plunged by the 
surprise of our attack and the effects of our 
air and naval bombardment. During the first 
5 days of the campaign all the symptoms 
developed which were to characterize the Ger- 
mans’ resistance in the subsequent battles. 
Desperate attempts to repair the shattered 
communications system met with little suc- 
cess while the Allied air forces continued their 
onslaught against the enemy lines and far 
to the rear. At some critical moments Army 
lost touch with corps, corps with divisions, 
and divisions were ignorant of the fate of 
their regiments. Already the panzer divi- 
sions were reporting that they were halted 
through lack of fuel, reinforcements were 
unable to reach the battle area for the same 
reason, and by 13 June the Seventh Army 
had no fuel dump nearer than Nantes from 
which issues could be made. Ammunition was 
also scarce, and the fall of Carentan was ex- 
plained as due to the fact that the defending 
forces lacked shells. These things were lack- 
ing, not because the Germans did not possess 
the means to wage war, but because the move- 
ment of supplies to the fighting zone was 
practically impossible when the Allied domi- 
nation of the skies was so complete. All this 
explains the enemy’s failure to regain the 
initiative following his loss of it when our 
forces broke through the Atlantic Wall de- 
fenses upon which Rommel had, with such 
fatal misjudgment, pinned his faith. 


From 11 June onward the enemy strove 
desperately but vainly to contain the beach- 
heads which he had been unable to prevent us 
from securing. The orders of 7 June that the 
Allies were to be driven back into the sea 
were already obsolete; the aim now was to 
save Cherbourg, to attempt to reestablish the 
wedge between the Cotentin and Calvados at 
Carentan, and to hold fast on the eastern 
flank by denying up possession of the city 
of Caen. The next 6 weeks were to see the 
failure of all three of these aims before the 
moral and material superiority of the Allied 
armies. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE LODGE- 
MENT AREA 


After the success of the assault operations 
had gained us a foothold on French soil, there 
followed six weeks of grueling struggle to 
secure a lodgement area of sufficient depth 
in which to build up a striking force of such 
magnitude as to enable us to make ful] use of 
our potential material superiority. The proc- 
ess took longer than we had expected, largely 
owing to the adverse weather conditions 
which repeatedly interrupted the flow of men 
and stores across the Channel. The enemy 
fought tenaciously to contain our beachheads, 
though he was at no time able to collect the 
strength to constitute a serious offensive 
threat. Consequently our operations fell 
somewhat behind the planned schedule, but 
we were able to build up our armies to a pow- 
er which made it possible, when the break- 
through came, not only to regain the time 
lost but to outstrip the anticipated rate of 
advance, 

Our immediate need was to expand our shal- 





low beachhead inland to a depth sufficient to 
secure the beaches from enemy gunfire in or. 
der that the build-up might proceed without 
interruption. We also had to capture the port 
of Cherbourg, which was essential to permit 
of the rapid inflow of the vast stocks of war 
material required for future operations, 


Then, as our strength grew, we needed 
space in which to maneuver and so dispose 
our forces that the best use could be made 
of our material assets and a decisive blow 
be delivered at the enemy. To this end we 
had to secure Caen and establish bridgeheads 
across the Orne and Odon Rivers, to eliminate 
the possibility of the enemy’s driving a wedge 
between the Allied sectors east and west of 
the Vire River, and to extend our hold upon 
the southern part of the Cotentin Peninsula, 


Meanwhile, the enemy found himself in a 
dilemma, He had pinned his faith on Rom. 
mel’s policy of concentrating upon the beach 
defenses, and when they failed to prevent the 
establishment of the Allied beachheads, he 
lacked any alternative means of combating 
the threat offered. Rommel’s confidence in 
his mines and concrete was indeed to have 
disastrous results for the German Army. 
There being no system of defense in depth, 
when the beaches were forced the enemy lost 
the initiative and never subsequently suc- 
ceeded in regaining it. The hand of von Rund- 
stedt, endeavoring to remedy the errors of 
his lieutenant, became apparent after the first 
2 or 3 weeks of the campaign, when desperate 
attempts were made to form a mobile armored 
striking force in reserve; but it was too late. 
The enemy had been forced, by reason of his 
shortage of infantry, to use his armor in 
purely defensive roles, Once this armor was 
so committed, our constant pressure made it 
impossible for the enemy to withdraw his 


mobile forces for more appropriate employ- 
ment until early in August, when the break- 
through of the United States forces on the 


west flank had already sealed the fate of the 
German Seventh Army. 

Lack of infantry was the most important 
cause of the enemy’s defeat in Normandy, and 
his failure to remedy this weakness was due 
primarily to the success of the Allied threats 


leveled against the Pas-de-Calais. This 
threat, which had already proved of so much 
value in misleading the enemy as to the true 


objectives of our invasion preparations, was 
maintained after 6 June, and it served most 
effectively to pin down the German Fifteenth 
Army east of the Seine while we built up our 
strength in the lodgement area to the west. 
I cannot overemphasize the decisive value of 
this most successful threat, which paid enor- 
mous dividends, both at the time of the as- 
sault and during the operations of the two 
succeeding months. The German Fifteenth 
Army, which, if committed to battle in June 
or July, might possibly have defeated us by 
sheer weight of numbers, remained inopera- 
tive throughout the critical period of the cam- 
paign, and only when the breakthrough had 
been achieved were its infantry divisions 
brought west across the Seine—too late to 
have any effect upon the course of victory. 


A certain amount of reinforcement of the 
Normandy front from other parts of France 
and from elsewhere in Europe did take place, 
but it was fatally slow. The rate of the 
enemy’s build-up in the battle area during the 
first 6 weeks of the campaign averaged only 
about half a division per day. By 16 June he 
had committed his four nearest panzer divi- 
sions to battle, and his six nearest infantry 
divisions were brought in by 19 June. But 
it was not until the beginning of July, when 
the scale of the Allied effort was no longer in 
any doubt, that reinforcements began to ar- 
rive from more distant locations. 


This process of reinforcement was rendered 
hazardous and slow by the combined efforts 
of the Allied air forces and the French pa- 
triots. Despite the comparative speed with 
which tracks could be repaired, our prolonged 
bombing campaign against rail centers and 
marshaling yards had effected a marked re- 
duction in the operating efficiency of the rail 


systems of northeast France and Belgium, 
and by D-day 27 percent of the locomotive 
servicing facilities, 13 percent of the locomo- 


tives themselves, and 8 percent of the other 
rolling stock had been destroyed. All but 
two of the Seine bridges below Paris were cut 
by Allied bombers before D-day, and during 
the subsequent weeks these surviving ones 
were also demolished, together with the prin- 
cipal road and rail bridges across the Loire. 
Thus the battle area in Normandy was Vir- 
tually isolated except for the routes which led 
into it through the Paris-Orléans “gap” be 
tween the two rivers; there the roads and rail- 
roads inevitably became congested and af- 
forded rich opportunities for sabotage and 
bombing. The Tactical Air Forces also, by 8 
series of concentrated attacks against junc- 
tions on the edge of the tactical area during 
the first few days following the assault, drew 
a line beyond which all enemy rail movement 
was impossible by day. This line of interdic- 
tion originally ran through Pontaubault, 
Fougéres, Mayenne, Alencon, Dreux, and 
Evreux, but was readjusted as the ground 
situation developed. 

The consequence of these attacks upo? 
enemy communications was that the Germans 
were compelled to detrain their reinforce- 
ment troops in eastern France, after 4 ©! 


(Please turn to Page 1294) 
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cultous approach over a disorganized rall- 
way system, and then to move them up to the 
front by road, Road movement, however, was 
dificult by reason of the critical oll shortage, 
apart from the exposure of the columnea to 
Allied bombing and strafing. During the first 
alx montha of 1044 the German oll production 
wae reduced by at least 40 percent as a result 
of the bombing of the plants by the Strategic 
Alr Forces, and the outeome was seen in the 
trials of the enemy reinforcements and supply 
columne as they struggled toward Normandy. 
Whole divisions were moved on selszed bi- 
cycles, with much of thelr Impedimenta on 
horse transport, while the heavy equipment 
had to follow as beat it could by rail, usually 
arriving some time after the men, The 275th 
Infantry Division, for instance, took a week 
to move 150 miles from Fougédres, Tt began 
the Journey by train but was halted by bomb- 
ing, then the French seized the horses which 
had been collected to move the division by 
road, and the destination was eventually 
reached on foot, movement being possible only 
at night because of the perils of alr strafing 
by day. The 9th and 10th SS Panzer Divisions 
took ae long to travel from eastern France 
to Normandy as from Poland (where they had 
been stationed) to the French frontier; while 
the men of the 16th GAF Division, having left 
The Hague by train on 18 June, were forced 
to make a grand tour of Holland, Belgium, 
the Rhineland, and eastern France before 
they eventually reached the front on 3 July. 
Traveling under such conditions, the rein- 
forcements arrived in Normandy in a plece- 
meal fashion, and were promptly thrown into 
battle while still exhausted and unorganised, 
By mid-July, units had been milked from 
Brittany, the southwest and west of France, 
Holland, Poland, and Norway; only the Fit- 
teenth Army tn the Pas-de-Calais, waiting for 
a new Invasion which never came, was still 
untouched, 

Meanwhile the Allied air forces enjoyed ab- 
solute supremacy over the battle area, as in- 
deed over the whole of Nagi-occupled western 
BRurope, During fine weather, a normal total 
of over 1,000 United States heavy bombers by 
day and over 1,000 RAF heavy bombers by 
night was dispatched on strategic missions, 
Their top-priority targets were the German 
oll refineries, synthetic oll production plants, 
and dumps, but they were also avatlable for 
use, at my request, against tactical targets 
connected with the Normandy front. Unfor- 
tunately the prevalent bad weather prevented 
our ful] use of the alr weapon, operations be- 
ing repeatedly reduced or canceled for this 
cause, 

The weather, however, failed to stop the 
ABAF (Allied Expeditionary Air Force) from 
constantly hammering its tactical targets. 
While in fine weather as many as 4,000 sorties 
a day were flown by aircraft of this command, 
the attacks were continued on the maximum 
scale possible even under the most adverse 
conditions, During the first week of the cam- 
paign the Tactical Air Forces flew some 35,- 
000 sorties in direct support of ground troops, 
and by their persistent blows in subsequent 
weeks against their targets behind the enemy 
lines—transport, communications, strong- 
points, airfields, fuel dumps, and troop con- 
centrations—they caused a degree of confu- 
sion and dislocation that was essential to the 
success of our breakthrough in late July. 
So complete was our air mastery that in fine 
weather all enemy movement was brought to 
a standstill by day, while at night the attacks 
were continued with the ald of flares, Von 
Rundstedt himself reported that the Allied 
tactical aireraft controlled not only the main 
battlefield areas but also the approach routes 
to a depth of over 100 miles. Even a single 
soldier, he claimed, was not immune from at- 
tack, 

An important factor in insuring the success 
of our close-support air operations lay in the 
establishment of landing strips on French 
soil, from which our fighter planes could op- 
erate, Work began on the preparation of these 
strips as soon as we obtained a footing on 
shore, and, thanks to the brilliant work of 
our engineer services, I was able to announce 
on the morning of 9 June that for the first 
time since IMO Allied air forces were operat- 
ing from France, Within three weeks of D- 
day, 31 Allied squadrons were operating from 
the beachhead bases. 

All this extremely effective use of our great 
air superiority was possible despite the very 
considerable diversion of our striking power 
against the enemy's preparations to attack 
the United Kingdom by means of flying 
bombs and heavier rocket projectiles. The 
first fying bombs fell on England during the 
night of 12-18 June, and the regular attacks 
commenced three days later. Attacks upon 
the V-1 sites were difficult by reason of their 
smaliness, the effective nature of their camou- 
flage, their comparative mobility, and the ease 
with which they could be repaired, For this 
reason it was considered more profitable to 
attack the supply dumps, transport facilities, 
and services. Blows designed to delay prog- 
ress on the larger, massive concrete struc- 
tures, of the exact purpose of which we were 
at the time still uncertain, also required the 





attentions of large formations of heavy planes, 
dropping the biggest types of bombs. 


In contrast to the Intensity of the Allled 
alr effort, the activities of the German Air 
Force, apart from aporadic fighter-bomber at- 
tacks by fiight« of 20 to 30 aircraft on the 
assault area, were limited to cautious patrol- 
ling by day and sea-mining by a small num- 
ber of heavy bombers at night. We were now 
to reap the fruits of the long struggle for alr 
supremacy which had cost the Allied air forces 
so much effort since the start of the war. 
Following the enemy's failure to take effee- 
tive action against our forces during the 
initial stages of the assault, he remained on 
the defensive, being chiefly concerned with 
the protection of his bases, stores, and lines 
of communication, Aggressive support of his 
ground forces was noticeably lacking, and 
even defense of thelr positions against our 
fighter-bomber attacks was wenk and desul- 
tory, The enemy waa, in fact, in an awkward 
predicament: To take the offensive when his 
numerical strength was so inferior to that of 
the Allles was to court disaster; yet to remain 
always on the defensive would mean slow 
attrition and a decline in ground force morale 
because of the absence of the alr cover which 
had played so large a part in the victories of 
1940. 


The number of GAF planes available for 
employment tn the Invasion aren had been 
bullt up during the six weeks prior to the 
assault, but this increase in strength was 
neutralized by our alr forces, and post-D-day 
reinforcement proved less than expected, The 
GAF fighter bases, from Bordeaux to Bel- 
gium, were subjected to attacks of such scope 
that the enemy was unable to concentrate 
his fighter resources over the battle zone, and 
his planes were thus denied effective employ- 
ment, Normally the Luftwaffe fighter activi- 
ties were limited to defensive patrolling be- 
hind the Germans’ own lines, an average of 
300-350 sorties per day being flown tn fine 
weather, with a maximum of about 450. There 
Was also some enemy activity against the 
beaches, and bombing and torpedo attacks 
against shipping. It was a reflection of this 
enemy weakness that on 14 June RAF Bomb- 
er Command was able to send some 350 heavy 
bombers against Le Havre and Boulogne in 
daylight, the first daylight operation in force 
by the Command since early in the war, and 
lost only one aircraft on the operation, 


When the enemy planes did come up, they 
showed a marked tendency to avoid combat. 
Only on 12 June did they react in any consid- 
erable strength when a mass onslaught was 
made on French airfields by 1.448 Fortresses 
and Liberators of the U. 8, Righth Air Force— 
the largest force of heavy bombers hitherto 
airborne on a single mission, On this occa- 
sion the enemy suffered severely at the hands 
of the Allied fighters and failed to reach the 
bombers. The reluctance normally shown to 
engage our planes was doubtless in part dic- 
tated by the need to conserve a depleted 
strength; but there was also noticeable a lack 
of organization and experience on the part 
of the German pilots, The persistent RAF 
night bombing attacks of the past had led the 
German command to concentrate on the train- 
ing and development of night fighters, with 
the result that day fighter pilots were gen- 
erally of a poorer standard and rarely a 
match for their Allied opponents. As a con- 
sequence of this weakness, our forces—both 
on operations over the battle area and on 
long-range strategic daylight missions—fre- 
quently encountered no air opposition what- 
soever, and the over-all weekly Allied losses 
averaged only about 1 percent of the aircraft 
employed, 


The quality of the German ground forces 
with whom our armies came in contact varied 
considerably, At the top of the scale came 
the troops of SS panzer and parachute units, 
considerably better than those of the ordinary 
infantry divisions. Their morale, backed by 
a blind confidence in ultimate Nazi victory, 
was extremely good, and whether in attack 
or defense they fought to a man with a fa- 
natical courage. But in the infantry divisions 
we found opponents inferior, both physically 
and morally, to those against whom we had 
fought in North Africa. The lack of air and 
artillery support, the break-down of ration 
supplies, the non-arrival of mail, the unsol- 
dierly behavior of some of the officers, the 
bombing of home towns—all tended to lower 
the men's spirits. Perhaps two-thirds of 
them were under 19 or over 30 years of age, 
and many were obviously tired of the war. 
Nevertheless, they had not yet reached the 
dangerous state of indifference. Their inborn 
Teutonic discipline and their native courage 
enabled them to fight on stubbornly, and it 
was only toward the end of the campaign in 
France that their morale broke momentarily. 
Many who were so-called non-Nazis saw no 
hope for Germany other than through Hitler, 
and thought it better to go down fighting 
than to suffer a repetition of 1918 More- 
over, it cannot be doubted that the govern- 
mental propaganda on V-weapons had a con- 
siderable effect in strengthening morale in 
these eariy stages of the campaign. At the 
bottom of the scale came the foreigners who 
had either volunteered for or been pressed 
into the service of Germany. These men were 
dispersed throughout fixed garrisons and in- 
fantry divisions in order that adequate su- 
pervision could be exercised over them, but 
it was from their ranks almost exclusively 





that deserters came, 

The abortive plot of the German ‘military 
clique to assassinate Hitler, which astonished 
the world on 20 July, seemed to have little 
effect upon enemy morale, The details were 
little publicized by the German authorities, 
and the majority of the soldiers apparently 
regarded the facts as presented to them by 
the Allies as mere propaganda, Nor did the 
subsequent Himmler purge of non-Nazi ele- 
ments in the army produce any marked 
change in the outlook of the rank and file, 


The struggle which took place during this 
period of the establishment of the lodgment 
area, following the success of our Initial as- 
sault, took the form of a hard slugging match 
on the British sector of the front, with the 
city of Caen as its focal point, Here the enemy 
concentrated the bulk of his strength, while 
the men of the U. 8. First Army fought their 
way up the Cherbourg Peninsula to capture 
the port itself, subsequently regrouping and 
consolidating their position to the south In 
preparation for what was to prove the decl- 
sive breakthrough at the end of July. 

By his anxiety te prevent the capture of 
Caen and the eastward extension of our beach- 
head, the enemy to some extent contributed 
to the accomplishment of our initial plan in- 
sofar as the capture of Cherbourg was con- 
cerned, and from D-plus-6 or D-plus-7 the 
battle developed in general as foreseen, This 
enemy anxiety in the east was manifested 
from D-plus-1 onward, following the failure 
of our attempt to seize the city of Caen in 
our first rush inland, It was vital for the 
enemy to deny us the Seine Basin: partly as 
it afforded the last natural barrier defending 
the V-1 and V-2 sites; partly because he need- 
ed the river ferries to bring over supplies and 
reinforcements to his divisions in Normandy; 
partly because he feared a thrust on Paris 
which would cut off all his forces to the west ; 
partly because he foresaw a threat to Le 
Havre, Which was an invaluable base for his 
naval craft operating against the approaches 
to the assault area; but perhaps most of all 


because he wished to avoid the possibility of 


a link-up between those Allied forces already 
ashore and those which he expected to land 
in the Pas-de-Calais. 

For these reasons, therefore, he committed 
all his available armor and a considerable 
part of his infantry to the battle in the Caen 
sector, thus rendering easier the task of the 
Allied troops in the west but denying us ac- 
cess to the good tank and airfield country 
toward Falaise. His secondary aims, which 
crystallized as our strategy became clear to 
him, were to maintain a wedge threatening 
to divide the United States forces in the Co- 
tentin from those in Calvados, to prevent the 
cutting of the Cherbourg Peninsula, and to 
block the way to Cherbourg itself. He fully 
appreciated the importance to us of securing 
this port—indeed, he overestimated the ne- 
cessity of it, being ignorant of our artificial 
harbors project and probably underestimat- 
ing our ability to use the open beaches—but 
his shortage of infantry and preoccupation 
with the Caen sector impaired his ability to 
defend it, 

Our strategy, in the light of these German 
reactions, was to hit hard in the east in order 
to contain the enemy main strength there 
while consolidating our position in the west. 
The resulting struggle around Caen, which 
seemed to cost so much blood for such small 
territorial gains, was thus an essential fac- 
tor in insuring our ultimate success. The very 
tenacity of the defense there was sufficient 
proof of this. As I told the press corespond- 
ents at the end of August, every foot of ground 
the enemy lost at Caen was like losing ten 
miles anywhere else. At Caen we held him 
with our left while we delivered the blow 
toward Cherbourg with our right. 

The enemy's tenacity in the east did not 
mean that the Allied forces in the west en- 
joyed a walk-over. The terrain through which 
they fought was overwhelmingly favorable to 
the defense. In the close “bocage” country- 
side, dotted with woods and orchards, and 
with its fields divided by high tree-topped em- 
bankments, each in itself a formidable anti- 
tank obstacle, armor was of little value, and 
the infantry had to wage a grim struggle 
from hedgerow to hedgerow and bank to bank, 
harassed by innumerable snipers and con- 
cealed machine-gun posts. For this type of 
warfare, experience gained by some of our 
units in their intensive pre-invasion exercises 
in the battle-training areas of southwest Eng- 
land proved valuable, as they had there been 
taught to fight in country resembling that in 
which they found themselves at grips with the 
real enemy, 

After the fall of Carentan on 12 June, mark- 
ing the effective junction of the two American 
BDeachheads, the enemy became anxious con- 
cerning the drive of the 82d Airborne and 9th 
Infantry Divisions which, striking towards 
St-Sauveur-le-Vicomte, threatened to cut the 
neck of the peninsula and thus isolate Cher- 
bourg. Although the enemy's 77th Infantry 
Division had been brought up from Brittany 
to assist, his available forces were not suffi- 
cient to cope with this thrust as well as with 
the more direct threat to Cherbourg leveled 
by our 4th and 90th Infantry Divisions which 
were pushing north on both sides of the Mon- 
tebourg road. The enemy concentrated, there- 
fore, on counterattacks from the south in an 
unsuccessful endeavor to recapture Carentan 
and reestablish the “wedge,” while deploying 











a considerable mass of artillery to bar the 
way north at Montebourg. The town eventu. 
ally fell on 19 June, but meanwhile the enemy 
weakness in the center led to the evacuation 


of St-Sauveur on 16 June. Patrols of the 824 
Airborne Division entered the town on that 
day, and on 17 June the 9th Infantry Division 
reached the west coast at Les-Moitiers-d'A) 
lone and St-L6-d’Ourville, north and south of 
Barneville, The enemy had formed two battle 
groups, one of which was to defend Cherbourg 
and the other to escape to the south, but when 
the peninsula was cut, part of the “escape” 
force was trapped, The forces Isolated to the 
north included the bulk of two infantry divi 
sions, parts of two others, and the naval and 
garrison personnel employed in Cherbourg 
itself. Once VII Corps had reached the west 
coast, the enemy was unable to reopen his 
corridor to the north, 


The Montebourg defense having been broken 
by 19 June, the advance on Cherbourg con. 
tinued, Valognes fell on the following day, 
and three infantry divisions (the 4th on the 
right, 70th in the center, and 9th on the left) 
under VII Corps closed in on the city. The 
German attempt to hold us at Montebourg, 
as personally ordered by Hitler, proved to be 
an error of judgment, since, when the line was 
forced, the units which retreated to Cherbourg 
were in no state of organization to maintain a 
protracted defense of the eclty. Had the with 
drawal taken place earlier, Cherbourg might 
have been able to hold out as long as Brest did 
subsequently, The lesson had been learned 
by the time the fighting reached Brittany 


An attack on Cherbourg was launched on 
the afternoon of 22 June, following an 80 
minute bombardment of the outer defenses, 
but the enemy at first fought back stoutly. 
By 25 June, however, our men were fighting 
in the streets while the thunder of the German 
demolitions in the port area reverberated from 
the surrounding hills, At 1500 hours on 26 
June, the joint commanders, Maj, Gen, von 
Schlieben (land forces) and Rear Adm, Hen 
necke (naval forces), despite having previous 
ly exacted no-surrender pledges from their 
men, gave themselves up. The Arsenal held 
out until the next morning, and other fanati- 
cal groups which even then continued to resist 
had to be eliminated one by one, A certain 
number of the enemy still remained to be 
rounded up in the northwest corner of the 
peninsula, but on 1 July their command r, 
Colonel Keil, was captured with his staff and 
all resistance in the northern Cotentin came to 
an end, 

It was the judgment of Rommel himself 
that, with Cherbourg in our hands, elimina 
tion of the beachhead was no longer possible. 
The addmission was tantamount to a confes 
sion of the failure of his own policy of relying 
on a concrete “wall’ to frustrate an invasion 
on the very beaches. The next few weeks 
were to see the enemy making a frantic but 
unavailing effort, under von Rundstedt's 
supervision, to create the mobile striking force 
necessary for an elastic defense, But it was 
too late, 


This inability of the enemy, after the ini 
tial success of our landings, to form an ad 
quate reserve with which to regain the ini 
tiative and drive us into the sea became very 
apparent during the fighting in the British 
Canadian sector, While the U. 8S. V. Corps 
pushed inland from its Calvados beachhead to 
the south and east of Caumont, a heavy, see 
saw battle was fough by the Second Army in 
the Tilly area, with two panzer divisions in 
itally providing the bulk of the opposition. As 
our pressure increased, reinforcements were 
introduced by the enemy from two other 
armored divisions, but these proved inade 
quate, On 28 June, the British 8 Corps estab 
lished a bridgehead some 4,000 yards wide 
and 1,000 yards beyond the Odon River near 
Mondrainville. The greater part of eight 
armored divisions was now flung into the 
battle by the enemy in a fruitless ‘attempt to 
halt the advance and to cut the Allied corridor 
north of the river. Despite the bad weather. 
which deprived us of full air support, the 
bridgehead was reinforced and stood firm. The 
cream of the SS panzer troops failed to dis 
lodge us, not because they were lacking i" 
fighting spirit, but because they were put inte 
the battle piecemeal as soon as they could be 
brought to the scene. In his efforts to prevent 
a breakthrough, the enemy found it necessary 
to employ his forces in small groups of about 
200 infantry supported by 15 to 20 tanks, 4 
process which proved both ineffective and « 
pensive. The British forces compelled the 
enemy to continue these tactics, until by ! 
July any chance he may have had of mount 
ing a large-scale blow at any one point had 
been completely destroyed. By their uncess 
ing pressure they had never allowed the in 
itiative to pass to the enemy and had never 
given him the respite necessary to withdraw 
and mass his armored resources. 


Nevertheless, in the east we had been un 
able to break out toward the Seine, and the 
enemy’s concentration of his main power '" 
the Caen sector had prevented us from secur 
ing the ground in that area we so badly nee! 
ed. Our plans were sufficiently flexible that we 
could take advantage of this enemy reactio" 
by directing that the American Forces smas! 
out of the lodgment area in the west while 
the British and Canadians kept the Germans 


(Please turn to Page 1296) 
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of the Caribbean 


IPLOMATS and businessmen, scientists and 
students, travelers by the thousands, know 
these white ships well. Since the turn of the cen- 
tury it has been an Inter-American custom to 
travel the Caribbean via the Great White Fleet. 


Yet, the ships of the Fleet are equally well 
known for their fast, reliable cargo service. 
Through the years they have played a prominent 
part in developing a healthy 2-way interchange of 
commodities between Middle America and our 








country, carrying bananas, coffee, pineapples, 
cocoa and other valuable tropical products north- 
ward and returning with great cargoes of manufac- 


tured articles from United States factories. 


Today freight services are being operated over 
the Great White Fleet’s long established Caribbean 
routes. New, fully refrigerated vessels are being 
launched. In the months ahead the Company 
hopes to re-establish its passenger service. If you 
have a shipping problem involving any of the 


countries listed below, please call on us. 


Great White Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Pier 3, North River, New York 6 


COLOMBIA x COSTA RICO x CUBA * DOMINICAN REPUBLIC * ECUADOR x EL SALVADOR 
GUATEMALA x HONDURAS * JAMAICA,B.W.1. * NICARAGUA x PANAMA * PANAMA CANAL ZONE 
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occupied in the east. 

Incessant pressure by the Second Army to 
contain the enemy’s strength was therefore 
continued by Field Marshal Montgomery dur- 
ing July. Simultaneously, the United States 
forces in the Cotentin proceeded to fight their 
way southward, alongside those which had 
landed east of the Vire, to win ground for 
mounting the attack which was to break 
through the German defenses at the end of 
the month. Field Marshal Montgomery’s tacti- 
eal handling of this situation was masterly. 
By this time, I was in no doubt as to the 
security of our beachhead from any immedi- 
ate enemy threat, and the chief need was for 
elbow room in which to deploy our forces, the 
build-up of which had proceeded rapidly. We 
were already approaching the stage when the 
capacity of Cherbourg, the beaches, and the 
artificial ports would no longer be adequate to 
maintain us, and it was imperative that we 
should open up other ports, particularly those 
in Brittany, so that we might make our great 
attack before the enemy was able to obtain 
substantial equality in infantry, tanks, and 
artillery. The danger we had to meet was one 
of a position of stalemate along the whole 
front, when we might be forced to the defen- 
sive with only a slight depth of lodgment 
area behind us. 

The indomitable offensive spirit animating 
all sections of the Allied forces prevented such 
a situation from arising; but it was hard 
going all along the front, and the first half of 
July was a wearing time for both sides. While 
the Second Army battled furiously against 
the enemy armored strength to the east, the 
First Army struggled forward on both sides 
of the Vire. 

It had been my intention that General Brad- 
ley’s forces should strike south as soon as 
Cherbourg had fallen, but the need to re- 
organize and regroup prevented a start being 
made until 3 July. Then the advance was a 
laborious business, owing to the close nature 
of the country and the atrocious weather. The 
enemy resisted fiercely along the whole front. 
In the VIII Corps sector violent fighting raged 
in the La-Haye-du-Puits area from 4 to 10 
July, when the enemy’s strongly organized 
positions were finally broken. VII Corps, at- 
tacking in terrain restricted by swampy land, 
suffered heavy losses for small gains along the 
Carentan-Périers highway. XIX Corps at- 
tacked across the Vire and established a 
bridgehead at St-Jean-de-Daye, then struck 
southward. The Germans, for the first time, 
transferred some armor from the eastern to 
the western sector, where the 2d SS Panzer 
Division had been the only armored unit in 
action. Panzer Lehr now joined it west of the 
Vire. On 11 July, Panzer Lehr’s counter- 
attack was smashed by the 9th and 30th In- 
fantry Divisions, and on. the same day the 
U. S. First Army opened a new drive east of 
the Vire and directly toward St-L6. Promising 
gains were made, but the German 2d Para- 
chute Corps rallied to prevent any break- 
through to St-Lé. 

In view of the strength of this opposition 
to the First Army, which caused the advance 
to be disappointingly slow although General 
Bradley attacked unceasingly with everything 
he could bring into action, Field Marshal 
Montgomery had decided to redouble the 
efforts on the eastern flank and, as he said, 
to “put the wind up the enemy by seizing 
Caen” in preparation for establishing a bridge- 
head across the Orne. When this had been 
done, the Second Army could either drive 
south with its left flank on the Orne or else 
take over the Caumont sector in order to free 
more American troops for the thrust toward 
Brittany. 

In spite of his reinforcement of the western 
part of the front, it was evident that the 
enemy continued to regard the defense of Caen 
as the matter of greatest importance, and 700 
of his available 900 tanks were still located in 
this sector. They were now under command 
of Panzer Group West, which held the sector 
east of the Drome River facing the British 
Second Army. Following the establishment of 
the Odon bridgehead, interest in the Second 
Army area was focused on a Canadian thrust 
toward Caen from the west which led to bitter 
resistance by the Germans at Carpiquet, 
where a three-day duel (4-6 July) for the 
possession of the airfield was fought between 
the Canadian 3 Infantry Division and the 
12th SS Panzer Division. 

On 8 July, Field Marshal Montgomery 
mounted his full-scale assault upon Caen. Ap- 
plying the principles which he had first em- 
ployed with such success in North Africa, he 
concentrated a maximum of striking power on 
one sector to achieve a breakthrough. The 
attack was preceded by an air bombardment 
of nearly 500 RAF “heavies,” supplemented by 
effective naval fire from HMS Rodney, Rob- 
erts, and Belfast, and by land artillery. Al- 
though six hours elapsed between the air 
bombing and the ground attack, the result 
was to paralyze the enemy, who broke before 
our attack. The bombing having cut off their 
supplies, they ran out of ammunition and ra- 
tions, and we occupied the whole of the town 





north and west of the Orne. Our advance was 
made difficult by the debris and cratering re- 
sulting from the bombing, and the enemy 
still held the Faubourg de Vaucelles across 
the river. 

The entry into Caen was followed by a re- 
newed thrust to extend the Odon bridgehead, 
and the capture of Maltét on 10 July threat- 
ened to trap the enemy in the triangle between 
the Orne and Odon. The threat produced 
vigorous enemy reaction again, the fighting 
for possession of Hill 112 being especially bit- 
ter. Once more the enemy was forced to bring 
‘back into the battle the armored elements 
which he had been in process of replacing in 
the line by infantry and withdrawing to form 
a strong striking force in reserve. A few days 
later he made another attempt, withdrawing 
two SS panzer divisions, but the Second Army 
attack on Evrecy on 16-17 July forced him, 
not only to bring the armor hurriedly back, 
but to adopt the dangerous and uneconomical 
policy of dividing an SS panzer division into 
two battle groups. Only the 12th SS Panzer Di- 
vision, weary from a long period of activity 
culminating in its defeat before Caen, now re- 
mained in reserve, and the big attack south 
and east of Caen which materialized on 18 July 
put an end to its relaxation. 

This continuing failure by the enemy to 
form an armored reserve constitutes the out- 
standing feature of the campaign during June 
and July: to it we owed the successful estab- 
lishment of our lodgement area, safe from the 
threat of counterattacks which might have 
driven us back into the sea. Every time an 
attempt was made to replace armor in the line 
with a newly arrived infantry division, a fresh 
attack necessitated its hasty recommittal. 
These continual Allied jabs compelled the 
enemy to maintain his expensive policy of 
frantically “plugging the holes’ to avert a 
breakthrough. So‘long as the pressure con- 
tinued, and so long as the threat to the Pas- 
de-Calais proved effective in preventing the 
move of infantry reinforcements from there 
across the Seine, the enemy had no alternative 
but to stand on the defensive and see the Sev- 
enth Army and Panzer Group West slowly 
bleed to death. All that he could do was play 
for time, denying us ground by fighting hard 
for every defensive position. 

Meanwhile, to the west, the steady pressure 
of the First Army forced the enemy gradually 
back through the close countryside, strewn 
with mines, toward the line of the Lessay- 
Périers-St-Lé road, where he had decided to 
make his main stand. His defense was weak- 
est at the western extremity of this line, but 
in the St-Lé sector he showed a lively anxiety 
to hold this important road junction, the cap- 
ture of which was essential to the success of 
our plan for a breakthrough. On 18 July, how- 
ever, St-Lé6 fell to the 29th Division, and the 
9th and 30th Infantry Divisions, west of St-Lé 
and across the Vire, had reached high ground 
suitable for launching the breakthrough at- 
tempt, 

Thus, by 18 July, both the First and Second 
Armies had taken up the positions from which 
the break-through attacks were to be started. 
We now had the requisite room to maneuver, 
and our divisions in the field had been built 
up to 15 U. 8. (including 3 armored) and 15 
British and Canadian (including 4 armored), 
against which the enemy had 27, 8 of which 
were armored. On account of the losses which 
we had inflicted, however, the actual strength 
of the enemy was no more than the equivalent 
of six panzer or panzer-grenadier and ten full- 
strength infantry divisions. He had com- 
mitted 540,000 men to battle and had lost at 
least 160,000 of them, killed, wounded, and 
prisoners; of 1,200 tanks committed, 30 per- 
cent had been lost. His reinforcement pros- 
pects were not rosy, for only four of his pan- 
zer divisions in the west (outside the Pas-de- 
Calais) had not yet been committed to the 
battle, and these were not ready for combat. 
His six divisions in Brittany had already been 
bled to help hold the line in Normandy, while 
in the southern half of France there were only 
12 divisions left, of which but 7 or 8 were 
actually available to guard the coasts, thanks 
to the action of the Maquis inland. The south- 
western part of the country had been practi- 
eally evacuated of effective field units. Only the 
Fifteenth Army in the Pas-de-Calais, 19 divi- 
sions strong, was still left substantially in- 
tact, waiting for the expected further land- 
ings, which the commencement of the flying 
bomb attacks on 12 June may have made ap- 
pear more likely than ever to the Germans. 

Although the process had taken somewhat 
longer than we had anticipated, we had un- 
deniably won the first and second rounds, In 
the first round we had gained our footing in 
France; in the second we had retained the 
initiative while expanding and consolidating 
our lodgement area and building up our 
strength in men and materials in readiness 
for the decisive blow to follow. 

The enemy never succeeded in remedying the 
fatal situation into which Rommel’s reliance 
on the Atlantic Wall had led him following 
the achievement of our landings. It was a 
coincidence that our old opponent of Africa 
should be struck down on the eve of the Sec- 
ond Army attack across the Orne, which was 
to be the precursor of the breakthrough in 
the west. 


THE BREAKTHROUGH 
From the beginning of the campaign in 





Normandy, I agreed with Field Marshal 
Montgomery and General Bradley that our 
basic policy should be so to maneuver and 
attack as to pin down and destroy substantial 
portions of the enemy in our immediate front 
in order later to have full freedom of action. 
The alternative would have been merely a 
pushing-back, with consequent necessity for 
slowly battling our way toward the ultimate 
geographical objectives. By the third week in 
July, our forces were in position to launch 
the all-out attack, which, in accordance with 
this strategic idea, was to break through and 
destroy the enemy divisions then with diffi- 
culty attempting to contain us in our lodge- 
ment area. By throwing all our weight into 
an offensive at this stage, I felt confident that 
we should not only achieve our objectives but 
that, in the long run, the cost of our victory 
would be the less. 

The enemy’s reaction had convinced us that 
we should strike hard with our left and then 
follow through promptly with our right-hand 
blow. In both cases, the whole weight of our 
air power was to be employed to support the 
ground attacks. We agreed also that the main 
attacks were to be supported by aggressive 
action all along the line to pin down the 
enemy’s local reserves. He had no major re- 
serves immediately available, and we did not 
fear any serious counteroffensive. 

In the Second Army sector, vigorous thrusts 
in the Evrecy-Esquay area through the Odon 
bridgehead on 16-17 July were to be in the 
nature of a feint to distract the enemy’s at- 
tention and to cause him to withdraw more 
of his armor westward across the Orne to 
meet the threat. Then, on 18 July, the main 
British-Canadian thrust was to take the form 
of a drive across the Orne from Caen toward 
the south and southeast, exploiting in the di- 
rection of the Seine basin and Paris. On the 
following day, General Bradley would launch 
his major attack across the Périers-St-L6 
road at a point west of St-L6. Having achieved 
a breakthrough, he was to swing his spear- 
heads westward to Coutances, in order to iso- 
late the enemy divisions between St-L6 and 
the coast, and then strike down through 
Avranches, creating, if possible, an open 
flank. By this means we could then operate 
into the Brittany Peninsula to open up the 
much-needed ports, while the German Seventh 
Army and at least part of Panzer Group West 
could be encircled and crushed between the 
U. 8. forces to the west and the British and 
Canadians to the east. 


The execution of this plan opened prom- 
isingly. The enemy, as we had hoped, was 
deceived as to our intentions on the Second 
Army front by the operations in the Evrecy- 
Esquay area on 16 and 17 July. The reserve 
which he had been trying to form with two 
armored divisions was hurriedly broken up 
and part of one of them was brought west- 
ward over the Orne to counter our threat. 
Consequently our drive to the south and 
southeast of Caen across the river on 18 July 
achieved complete tactical surprise. 


The attack was preceded at dawn on that 
day by what was the heaviest and most con- 
centrated air assault hitherto employed in 
support of ground operations. The operation 
was a fine example of Anglo-American air co- 
operation, in which over 2,000 aircraft of RAF 
Bomber Command and the U. 8. Eighth and 
Ninth Air Forces took part, dropping a total 
of over 7,000 tons of bombs. While RAF Hali- 
faxes and Lancasters dropped over 5,000 tons 
of bombs in less than 45 minutes on the area 
south of the river over which the ground as- 
sault was to be made, United States planes 
attacked the enemy concentrations to the rear 
and on the flanks. In the carpet bombing, 
fragmentation bombs were used to break the 
enemy resistance without causing extensive 
cratering which would have hindered the ad- 
vance of our tanks. At the same time, a strong 
naval bombardment was made to supplement 
the air effort. 


Although only temporary in effect, the re- 
sults of the bombing were decisive so far as 
the initial ground attack was concerned. Ac- 
tual casualties to the enemy, in his foxholes, 
were comparatively few, but he was stunned 
by the weight of the bombing and a degree 
of confusion was caused which rendered the 
opposition to our advance negligible for some 
hours. At the same time, the spectacle of our 
mighty air fleets roaring in over their heads 
to attack had a most heartening effect upon 
our own men. The attack was led by the 7, 
11, and Guards Armoured Divisions under 8 
Corps, commanded by Lieut. Gen. O’Connor. 
These struck across the river at 0745 hours, 
followed by the infantry of 1 Corps and 
Canadian 2 Corps on either flank. The enemy 
at first proved unable to regroup his armor 
to meet the thrust, while the 21st Panzer and 
16th GAF Divisions, which bore the brunt of 
the attack, were too disorganized by the 
bombing to offer much resistance. By the 
afternoon, the 11 Armoured Division had 
reached the Bourguébus area, the Guards 
were at Vimont, and the 7 had advanced to 
the south beyond Démouville. Toward eve- 
ning, however, enemy resistance stiffened and 
he was able to counterattack with 50 tanks 
south and southeast of Bourguébus. By 
nightfall, he succeeded in establishing a 
strong antitank screen with guns which had 
escaped the bombing, and this effectively 
halted our advance on the line Emié€ville- 
Cagny-Soliers. On the following days the 





weather, which had relented to permit the 
massive air effort of the 18th, broke once 
more, turning the low-lying country of the 
battle area into a sea of mud which afforded 
an effective check to further tank operations. 

This break in the weather also delayed the 
First Army attack which was scheduled for 
19 July. Here, as at Caen, General Bradley 
and I had decided that an overwhelming air 
bombardment was a necessary prerequisite 
to the success of our plans. It was not, how- 
ever, until 25 July that the skies cleared 
sufficiently to permit this air effort. Mean- 
while the men of the First Army were com- 
pelled to huddle in their foxholes under the 
dripping hedgerows in conditions of extreme 
discomfort, while the enemy, similarly en- 
trenched behind the natural defenses of the 
country, was alert to every movement. It was 
not until after 6 days of waiting, more miser- 
able to the American troops than any others 
in this campaign, that the opportunity for 
action came on 25 July. 

The plan of the attack was that, following 
a heavy air bombardment of the enemy posi- 
tions, the First Army was to advance on a 
three-divisional front west of St-L6, with the 
general line Marigny-St-Gilles as the primary 
objective. Three more divisions were then to 
pass through the first wave, turn westward, 
and strike for Coutances and Granville, thus 
cutting off the enemy in the area Périers- 
Lessay. These first two waves were to be 
launched by VII Corps, with VIII Corps sub- 
sequently taking up the battle in the Lessay 


sector and advancing along the coast on our 
right. 

As the outcome of the British-Canadian- 
American joint operations, I envisaged three 


possibilities. First, given a spell of fine 
weather, there was good reason to hope for 
such measure of success by both the First 
and Second Armies that our forces might en- 
circle the enemy west of Vire and so eliminate 
his units as practically to create an open 
flank. In this case, it would be unnecessary to 
detach any large forces for the conquest of 
Brittany and the bulk of our strength could 
be devoted to completing the destruction of 
the enemy forces in Normandy. As a second 
possibility, the enemy might succeed in es- 
tablishing a defensive line running from Caen 
to Avranches, in which case the task of gain- 
ing Brittany would require another large- 
scale thrust on the right flank. Thirdly, if, 
as seemed very unlikely, the enemy could 
manage to block our advance beyond this 
Caen-Avranches line, we had ready a special 
amphibious-airborne operation designed to 
seize Brittany in the enemy’s rear. As the 
situation stood at that time, the conquest of 
Brittany was still an all-important aim of 
our policy in order that through its ports we 
might receive and maintain the additional 
divisions with which we planned to pursue 
the battle across France. We could not then 
envisage the full extent of the defeat which 
the enemy was to sustain in Normandy. 


On the morning of 25 July an area 5 miles 
long and 1 mile wide to the west of St-Lé 
was blasted by 1,495 heavy bombers of the 
Eighth Air Force and 388 aircraft of AEAF 
dropping over 4,700 tons of bombs. At the 
same time, medium bombers attacked troops 
and gun concentrations southeast of Caen, 
and fighter-bombers with bombs and rocket 
projectiles attacked targets behing the Ameri- 
can assault area. The total of AEAF sorties 
for this day was 4,979. Of all the planes em- 
ployed in these massive operations, only 6 
heavy bombers, 4 light bombers, and 19 
fighters were lost. These were chiefly the vic- 
tims of flak; the enemy fighters offered more 
combat than usual, but did not succeed in 
penetrating our fighter screen and reaching 
the bombers. 


As in the case of the bombardment of Caen 
a week earlier, the air blow preceding the 
ground attack west of St-L6 did not cause 
a large number of casualties to the enemy 
sheltering in their dug-in positions, but it 
produced great confusion. Communications 
broke down and supplies from the rear were 
eut off. During the actual bombing the be- 
wilderment of the enemy was such that some 
men unwittingly ran toward our lines and 
four uninjured tanks put up white flags be- 
fore any ground attack was launched. Again, 
as at Caen, this stunning effect was only 
temporary. 

The closeness of the air support given in 
this operation, thanks to our recent experi- 
ences, was such as we should never have 
dared to attempt a year before. We had in- 
deed made enormous strides forward in this 
respect; and from the two Caen operations 
we had learned the need for a quicker ground 
follow-up on the conclusion of the bombing, 
for the avoidance of cratering, and for attacks 
upon a wider range of targets to the rear and 
on the flanks of the main bombardment area. 
Our technique, however, was still not yet per- 
fected, and some of our bombs fell short. 
causing casualties to our own men. Unfor- 
tunately, perfection in the employment of 
comparatively new tactics, such as this close 
support carpet bombing, is attainable only 
through the process of trial and error, and 
these regrettable losses were part of the in- 
evitable price of experience, Among those whe 
lost their lives on this occasion was Lieut. 
Gen. Lesley J. McNair, who was watching the 
preparations for the attack from a foxhole 
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in the front line. His death was a heavy blow 
to the United States Army and a source of 
keen sorrow to me personally. 

At the commencement of the ground battle, 
VII Corps, in the sector west of St-L6, had 
under command the 2d and 3d Armored Di- 
visions and the Ist, 4th, 9th, and 30th Infan- 
try Divisions; while VIII Corps, in the 
Périers-Lessay sector had the 8th, 79th, 83d, 
and 90th Infantry Divisions with the 4th 
Armored Division. The battle began with the 
advance of VII Corps at midday on 25 July; 
the 9th Division was on the right flank, 4th 
Division in the center, and 30th Division on 
the left, with Ist Division and the armor in 
the rear, At the same time our VIII, XIX, and 
Vv Corps maintained their pressure along the 
remainder of the army front. South of Caen, 
the Canadian 2 Corps simultaneously advanced 
southward astride the Falaise road. 

The American advance was met with in- 
tense artillery fire, from positions not neu- 
tralized by the air bombing, on the left flank, 
while on the right German parachute units 
resisted fiercely. The ordinary infantry op- 
position, provided by elements of three in- 
fantry divisions, and of one panzer division, 
was not so severe, The enemy was still weak 
in armor in the sector fronting the United 
States armies: Although three panzer divi- 
sions were there, the bulk of his armored 
strength was still concentrated under Panzer 
Group West, with one panzer division west 
of the Orne, and five east of the river. 

The advance at first made slow progress, 
but by midnight VII Corps had crossed the 
Périers-St-L6 road, and on 26 July its Ist 
Infantry and 2d and 3d Armored Divisions 
took up the attack. Lozon, Marigny, and St- 
Gilles were taken and the St-Lé6-Coutances 
road cut. On the same day VIII Corps at- 
tacked across the Périers-St-L6 road to the 
west of VII Corps. The Germans continued 
to counterattack vigorously, and, as the Al- 
lied thrust swung westward toward Cout- 
ances, it became clear that the enemy intended 
to retain that town as long as possible in or- 
der that he might extricate his troops from 
the north. 

During 27 July the towns of Périers and 
Lessay were taken, and despite many mines 
and booby-traps the advance on Coutances 
were pushed ahead, led by the armored units. 
Pockets of resistance were bypassed by the 
tanks and left to be mopped up by the in- 
fantry. The enemy meanwhile struggled to 
withdraw his forces through Coutances, but 
the infantry elements in the coastal sector 
had commenced their retreat too late, and our 
air forces took heavy toll of the vehicles 





streaming southward along the roads con- 
verging on the city. The enemy forces north 
of Coutances at this time comprised elements 
of three infantry divisions (77th, 243d, and 
353d), 2d SS Panzer and 17th SS Panzer 
Grenadier Divisions, and battle groups of the 
265th, 266th, and 275th Infantry Divisions. 
The German Command concentrated primar- 
ily on evacuating the SS formations, leaving 
the remainder to their fate. 


On 28 July the escape route through Cout- 
ances was sealed with the capture of the city 
by the 4th Armored Division, which, with the 
6th Armored Division, formed the spearhead 
of VIII Corps. These two formations then 
pressed on southward with gathering speed 
to the Sienne River, while VII Corps, spear- 
headed by the 2d and 3d Armored Divisions, 
continued to attack southwestward toward 
Granville and Avranches. The enemy with- 
drawal following the loss of Coutances, be- 
gan to degenerate into a disorderly retreat, 
and 4,500 prisoners were taken during the 24 
hours of 28 July. Although mine fields were 
laid to slow the pursuit, and German armored 
units fought a stubborn rearguard action, 
the advance was not checked, The 5th Para- 
chute Division, Panzer Lehr Division, and 
353d Infantry Division were almost complete- 
ly accounted for by this time, although, in 
accordance with German practice, they were 
reconstituted at a later stage of the campaign. 

Meanwhile, on 28 July, XIX Corps, ad- 
vancing south from St-L6, reached Tessy- 
sur-Vire, while V Corps attacked south of 
the Forét de Cerisy against stiff resistance by 
3d Parachute Division. Farther east, in the 
British-Canadian sector, the Canadian 2 
Corps advance toward Falaise had been halted 
by a strong defensive belt of antitank guns, 
dug-in tanks, and mortars. The Canadians 
were probing the defenses, with the aid of 
magnificent support by the RAF 83 Group, 
and considerable losses were inflicted on the 
enemy. Our pressure on this sector was not, 
however, able to prevent the move of 2d Pan- 
zer Division from the east bank of the Orne 
across to the Tessy area, where it made a 
stand to cover the general withdrawal from 
Coutances. Elements of two infantry divisions 
with a small proportion of the 2d Parachute 
Division were also being brought to the battle 
area from Brittany to bolster up the enemy’s 
front. Prior to the arrival of these reinforce- 
ments, the enemy troops opposing the United 
States sector, while nominally consisting of 
nine infantry, two parachute, one panzer 
grenadier, and two panzer divisions, had an 
estimated combat strength of only three and 
a half infantry, one parachute, and three 
panzer-type divisions. Against the British 
sector, from Caumont to Cabourg, were nomi- 
nally eight infantry and five panzer divisions, 
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of a real strength not exceeding that of five 
and a half infantry and three and a half pan- 
ger divisions. 

If further reinforcements were to be pro- 
vided for the Seventh Army, and Panzer 
Group West, the majority of them would have 
to be drawn from the Fifteenth Army in the 
Pas-de-Calais. Of the Seventh Army itself, 
only the infantry division in the Channel Is- 
lands and parts of the two divisions in Brit- 
tany remained uncommitted. In the south- 
west of France, the German First Army had 
only two limited-employment infantry divi- 
sions, three training divisions, and a panzer 
division (which was engaged against the Ma- 
quis). The Nineteenth Army, in the south- 
east, had already sent three infantry divisions 
to the battle area, only one of which had been 
replaced; one field-type infantry division, six 
limited-employment infantry divisions, and 
a panzer division remained. The double 
threat of the Maquis and of Allied landings 
on the Mediterranean coast made it unlikely 
that much more would be forthcoming for 
Normandy from this source, with the possible 
exception of elements of the panzer division. 
Holiand had contributed three limited-em- 
ployment divisions to Normandy, and its 
coast-guarding units were seriously stretched. 
Replacements from within Germany had be- 
@un to arrive in the battle area, but the 
strength of the divisions opposing the Allies 
continued to decrease. Many units had been 
compelled in the recent fighting to use ser- 
vice elements, engineers, and artillery person- 
ne! as infantry, and others had been cannibal- 
ized to maintain the stronger divisions, 

It was at this time that the effectiveness of 
of our threat to the Pas-de-Calais began to 
decrease as the Germans found themselves 
faced with a more immediate danger in the 
shape of the breakthrough in Normandy. We 
were anxious to maintain the threat for as 
long as possible, although its greatest func- 
tion—that of keeping the Fifteenth Army in- 
active during the crucial period of the as- 
sault and establishment of the lodgement area 
—had already been completed with such ex- 
traordinary success. The first moves from 
the Fifteenth Army area westward over the 
Seine coincided with the launching of the U. 
8S. First Army attack on 25 July, when the 
363d Infantry Division began to cross the 
river, while others prepared to follow it. 


Following the success of our initial break- 
through in the west I considered that, in order 
fully to exploit our advantages, the time had 
come for the establishment of the U. S. Third 
Army. This officially came into existence un- 
der General Patton on 1 August, taking over 
command of VIII, XII, XV, and XX Corps, 
while V, VII, XIX Corps remained with the 
First Army. The two armies were placed 
under command of General Bradley, whose 
leadership of the First Army had been so bril- 
liantly successful. General (then Lieut. Gen.) 
C. H. Hodges succeeded him as Commanding 
General, First Army. 


Earlier, on 23 July, the Canadian First 
Army, under General Crerar had also become 
operational, having under command initially 
the British 1 Corps, to which was joined the 
Canadian 2 Corps on 31 July. The army took 
over the easternmost coastal sector of the 
entire front. With the British Second Army, 
under General Dempsey, it now formed 21 
Army Group, commanded by Field Marshal 
Montgomery. 

My own operational headquarters was at 
this time in process of moving to the Con- 
tinent, and in order to insure unified con- 
trol during this critical stage of our opera- 
tions Field Marshal Montgomery continued 
to act as my representative, with authority, 
under my supervision, over the entire opera- 
tion as coordinator of activities. This arrange- 
ment continued from 1 August until 1 Septem- 
ber, when my operations staff and communi- 
eations were established and I assumed per- 
sonal direction of the two army groups. 


Following the capture of Coutances our plan 
was for the Third Army to drive south in the 
western sector, breaking through Avranches 
into Brittany and seizing the area Rennes- 
Fougéres, thence turning westward to secure 
St-Malo, the Quiberon Bay area and Brest, and 
clearing the entire peninsula. Meanwhile the 
First Army would advance south to seize the 
area Mortain-Vire. 

At the same time the Second Army was to 
concentrate on a thrust in the Caumont area, 
side by side with that of the First Army on 
Vire. The enemy in this part of the front 
had only some four regiments in the line, 
reinforced with an occasional dug-in tank, 
and a great opportunity appeared here for a 
striking blow which, with Genera] Bradley’s 
offensive in the west, might bring decisive 
results. Rapidity of action was the vital fac- 
tor now: We could not afford to wait either 
for weather or for perfection:in the details 
of our preparations. The enemy was reeling 
and it was imperative that we should not al- 
low him time to readjust his lines, shift his 
units, or bring up reserves. Our policy must 
be to indulge in an all-out offensive and, if 
necessary, throw caution to the winds. 


Our advance in the west continued. On 29 








July VIII Corps’ armor crossed the Sienne, 
south of Coutances; two days later Avranches 
fell to the 4th Armored Division; and on 31 
July the 6th Armored Division reduced the 
elements resisting at Granville. No effective 
barrier pow lay between us and Brittany, and 
my expectations of creating an open flank had 
been realized. The enemy was in a state of 
complete disorganization and our fighters and 
fighter-bombers swarmed over the roads, 
shooting up the jammed columns of German 
transport to such effect that our own ad- 
vance was slowed by the masses of knocked- 
out vehicles. The enemy infantry was in no 
condition to resist us, and only the weary, 
badly battered armor put up any consider- 
able fight. 

At the same time the British launched their 
thrust south of Caumont. The enemy was at- 
tempting, with two armored divisions, to es- 
tablish a hinge in the Percy-Tessy area on 
which to conduct operations designed to pre- 
vent a collapse of the entire Normandy front. 
In this, however, he was defeated by the com- 
bined First Army frontal attacks and the 
Second Army flank drive toward Vire. The 
British offensive in the Caumont sector was 
preceded by another smashing air bombard- 
ment by nearly 700 RAF heavy bombers, sup- 
ported by over 500 AEBAF light and medium 
bombers, which, as usual, had a paralyzing 
effect upon the enemy. Prisoners stated that 
the confusion was so great that effective unit 
fighting was rendered impossible for at least 
12 hours, although the Allies lost some part 
of this advantage through not launching the 
ground attack immediately after the cessa- 
tion of the bombing. Enemy attempts to deny 
us the high ground west of Mont Pincon and 
the valley of the Vire were frustrated; Le 
Bény-Bocage was captured by the 11 Ar- 
moured Division (8 Corps) on 1 August and, 
following heavy fighting, Vire was entered on 
2 August only to be temporarily recaptured 
by two SS panzer divisions on the next day. 
There was a bitter struggle for some days 
before the enemy was finally forced back from 
this sector. Farther to the northeast, Villers- 
Bocage was taken on 5 August and Evrecy 
and Esquay, southwest of Caen, on the 4th. 


By these combined efforts of the First and 
Second Armies, the flank of the American 
salient was safe-guarded. The enemy, having 
finally decided to use his Fifteenth Army re- 
sources to reinforce the Normandy front, was 
now at last replacing, with the newly acquired 
infantry, the armor which he had hitherto 
kept massed east of the Orne to prevent any 
possibility of a breakthrough there toward 
Paris and the Seine. The armor so freed he 
proceeded to transfer westward toward the 
Vire area in support of the Seventh Army 
troops struggling to prevent a collapse of the 
front there, and to provide the necessary 
weight to hurl against the flanks of the Third 
Army. Resistance accordingly stiffened as 
four panzer divisions arrived from east of the 
Orne, followed by a further panzer division 
and an infantry division from across the 
Seine. 

Following the capture of Granville and 
Avranches, the Third Army advance continued 
against negligible resistance into Brittany. 
The passage of the Selune River was assured 
by the 4th Armored Division’s capture of its 
dams on 1 August and then this division 
struck southward to cut the neck of the Brit- 
tany Peninsula, while the 6th Armored Divi- 
sion turned westward toward Brest. The air- 
borne operation which we had prepared to 
assist in “turning the corner” into Brittany 
was rendered unnecessary by the unimpeded 
rapidity of the ground force advances. On 2 
August the 4th Armored Division was in the 
suburbs of Rennes, and the 6th Armored Di- 
vision reached Dinan, bypassing St-Malo. 
Combat commands of these two divisions, fol- 
lowed by the Sth, 79th, and 83d Infartry Di- 
visions, now proceeded quickly to overrun 
the peninsula. Or 4 August, Rennes was in 
our hands, and while one column drove on 
from there toward Nantes another secured 
Fougéres and Vitré, continuing southward 
toward the Loire. By 6 August the line of the 
Vilaine River was held from Rennes to the 
sea, thus completing the cutting off of the 
peninsula, while to the east the 5th Infantry 
Division reached the Loire River between 
Nantes and Angers, Nantes itself falling on 10 
August. Meanwhile the 6th Armored Divi- 
sion had traversed Brittany to the west and 
was standing before Brest. 


The opposition encountered by General 
Patton’s flying columns in the course of this 
sweep was negligible, for the enemy's flank 
had collapsed so completely that there was 
hardly any resistance offered by organized 
units above company strength. The Germans, 
realizing the impossibility of forming any de- 
fensive line on which to hold the peninsula, 
accepted the inevitable and abandoned the 
interior of Brittany in order to concentrate 
their available strength to defend Brest, St- 
Nazaire, St-Malo, and Lorient, the ports which 
they estimated to be our principal objectives. 
The forces left to them for this purpose con- 
sisted of some 45,000 garrison troops, together 
with elements of the 2d Parachute Division 
and three infantry divisions—in all some 75,- 
000 men. Inland, only small pockets of re- 
sistance remained, and these were bypassed 
by the armored columns and left to be mopped 
up by the infantry and the local French 
Forces of the Interior. By the end of the first 
week of August the enemy had been forced 
everywhere to fall back into the ports under 








siege by the VIII Corps. 

Special mention must be made of the great 
assistance given us by the F. F. I. in the task 
of reducing Brittany. The overt resistance 
forces in this area had been built up since 
June around a core of S. A. S. troops of the 
French 4th Parachute Battalion to a total 
strength of some 30,000 men. On the night of 
4-5 August the Etat-Major was dispatched to 
take charge of their operations. As the Allied 
columns advanced, these French forces am- 
bushed the retreating enemy, attacked iso- 
lated groups and strongpoints, and protected 
bridges from destruction. When our armor 
had swept past them they were given the 
task of clearing up the localities where pock- 
ets of Germans remained, and of keeping 
open the Allied lines of communication. They 
also provided our troops with invaluable as- 
sistance in supplying information cof the 
enemy's dispositions and intentions. Not least 
in importance, they had, by their ceaseless 
harassing activities, surrounded the Germans 
with a terrible atmosphere of danger and 
hatred which ate into the confidence of the 
leaders and the courage of the soldiers. 


THE BATTLE OF THE FALAISE— 
ARGENTAN POCKET 


During the first week of August, the com- 
pleteness of the enemy collapse on his west- 
ern flank was such that my best hopes were 
realized and we were presented with the op- 
portunity of operating toward the rear of his 
forces in Normandy to effect an encirclement. 
I felt that the chances of delivering a knock- 
out blow there were so favorable that, despite 
our need for the Brittany ports, I was unwill- 
ing to detach for their. capture major forces 
from the main armies fighting in Normandy. 
Into the ranks of the German Seventh Army 
and Panzer Group West had been drawn the 
cream of the enemy forces in western Europe. 
Our tactics must again be adapted to take 
advantage of the enemy’s reactions. The en- 
circlement and destruction of these armies 
would afford us complete freedom of action 
throughout France. Therefore it was decided 
virtually to turn our backs upon Brittany. 
The VIII Corps of the Third Army alone 
would be left with the task of reducing Brit- 
tany ports, while the remainder of our troops, 
supported by the maximum weight of our air 
effort, could concentrate on the annihilation 
of the main body of the enemy. 


XV Corps of the Third Army, striking 
south on the left flank of VIII Corps, occupied 
the towns of Mayenne and Laval on 6 August, 
and our plan was for this corps to advance 
thence to the east, supported by XII Corps 
and XX Corps as these became operational. 
From Le Mans a spearhead was to turn north- 
ward, advancing through Alencon toward Ar- 
gentan, At the same time the Canadian First 
Army would continue its thrust on Falaise 
with a view to an eventual link-up with the 
Americans at Argentan, thus drawing a net 
around the bulk of the enemy forces to the 
west. Meanwhile the British Second Army 
and U. S. First Army would close in from the 
north and west respectively. 


Our greatest difficulty and danger in the 
execution of this plan lay in the problem of 
supply to the Third Army. General Patton's 
lightning armored thrusts, exploiting the 
enemy’s open flank, had already imposed upon 
our Services of Supply an immense burden. 
This was successfully shouldered only by dint 
of gallant and unceasing efforts by the per- 
sonnel of the transport columns, the capacity 
of which was heavily strained. Moreover, 
because of the enemy’s stubborn resistance in 
the Brittany ports, these supplies had to be 
brought from the beaches and from Cher- 
bourg all the way down the west side of the 
Cotentin and through our still narrow corri- 
dor at Avranches. 

It was the precarious nature of this supply 
route that now dictated the enemy’s strategy, 
a strategy which, while initially it appeared 
sound, ultimately helped us to accomplish our 
object of shattering the two German armies 
in Normandy. As had been shown, the ar- 
rival in the Caen sector of infantry reinforce- 
ments from east of the Seine at the end of 
July enabled the enemy to move armor toward 
the Vire, to prevent an immediate collapse of 
his entire front when our breakthrough was 
achieved west of St-L6. This armor was now 
massed in the Mortain area and brought un- 
der unified command, with the intention of 
driving westward through Avranches to the 
coast and thus cutting off the U. S. Third 
Army from its supply bases. This was the 
first occasion since the commencement of the 
campaign two months earlier that the enemy 
had been able to assemble his armor into a 
strong striking force of the traditional panzer 


- type; and it was destined to be his last panzer 


offensive until von Rundstedt launched his 
desperate thrust from the Siegfried Line 
against the First Army on 16 December. The 
group assembled east of Mortain for the drive 
on Avranches consisted of the 1st SS, 2d SS, 
2d and 116th Panzer Divisions, with elements 
of the 17th SS Panzer Grenadier Division, and 
supporting infantry: a formidable force. The 
importance which the enemy attached to the 
operation was shown by the withdrawal of 
his long-range bombers from night mine-lay- 
ing off the beaches (almost their sole employ- 
ment since 6 June) for use in support of the 
ground thrust. 

The attack was launched on 7 August, while 
other elements of the Seventh Army counter- 








attacked at Vire to safeguard the flanks of 
the armored drive. General Bradley had cor. 
rectly estimated the enemy intentions, had 
taken his own dispositions in ample time, and 
had no concern as to the result. When the 
blow fell, the 4th, 9th, and 30th Infantry Divi. 
sions, the 3d Armored Division, and part of 
the 2d Armored Division were near Mortain, 
In stern defensive battle these units of VII 
Corps stemmed the attack. Great assistance 
in smashing the enemy’s spearhead was given 
by the rocket-firing Typhoon planes of the 
Second Tactical Air Force. They dived upon 
the armored columns, and, with their rocket 
projectiles, destroyed and damaged many 
tanks in addition to quantities of “soft. 
skinned” vehicles. The result of the vigorous 
reaction by ground and air forces was that 
the enemy attack was effectively brought to 
a halt, and a threat was turned into a great 
victory. For once, the weather was on our 
side, and conditions were ideal for our air op- 
erations. If our planes had been grounded, 
the enemy might have succeeded in reaching 
Avranches in his first rush, and this would 
then have forced us to depend for a time on 
air supply to our troops south and east of the 
Avranches corridor, necessarily restricting 
their capacity to maneuver. 


Desipte this check and the high losses sus- 
tained, the enemy persisted for the time being 
in his efforts to break through to Avranches, 
and the battle continued during the following 
days. The fierce attacks of the panzer divi- 
sions were met with stubborn resistance by 
U. S. VII Corps, while our tactical air forces 
continued to afford magnificent support in 
bombing and strafing the enemy concentra- 
tions. To maintain the weight of his attack, 
the enemy brought up further armored rein- 
forcements, and the fighting continued heavy 
and confused around the hills at Mortain 
From there the Germans could look westward 
over the level plain across which they had 
hoped to drive to Avranches, and perhaps the 
fact that they thus had their objective within 
view contributed to the persistence of their 
efforts, 

It was not until 12 August that the first 
signs became evident that the enemy had re- 
signed himself to the impossibility of attain- 
ing his objective and at last was contemplat- 
ing a withdrawal. As on former occasions, 
the fanatical tenacity of the Nazi leaders and 
the ingrained toughness of their men had led 
the Germans to cling too long to a position 
from which military wisdom would have dic- 
tated an earlier retreat. Already by 10 August 
it was difficult to see how the enemy’s counter- 
attacks, admitted that they represented a des- 
perate effort to stabilize temporarily a most 
dangerous general situation, could achieve de- 
cisive results. 

By 10 August, following a conference at Gen- 
eral Bradley's Headquarters, it was decided 
to seize the opportunity for encirclement 
offered by the enemy tactics. XV Corps of 
the Third Army already had pushed eastward 
to capture Le Mans on 9 August and had 
thence turned north according to plan to 
threaten the rear of the armored forces bat- 
tling at Mortain. At the same time XX Corps 
drove beyond Chateaubriant toward the Loire 
and captured Angers on 10 August, thus 
effectively guarding the southern flank of our 
encircling movement. On 11 August XV Corps 
was north of the Sées-Carrouges road, and on 
the night of 12 August the U. S. 5th Armored 
Division was in the outskirts of Argentan and 
the French 2d Armored Division at Ecouche, 
with the 79th and 90th Infantry Divisions in 
support. 

Meanwhile the U. S. First Army pushed 
southwest from Vire against stubborn resist- 
ance while the British Second Army forced the 
enemy from his dominating position on Mont 
Pingon (south of Aunay-sur-Odon) and on 13 
August occupied Thury-Harcourt. Six days 
earlier, the Second Army had established 4 
bridgehead across the Orne below Thury- 
Harcourt at Grimbosq, in the teeth of furious 
opposition. This salient was created in sup- 
port of the Canadian First Army thrust down 
the Caen-Falaise road. Still, as ever, the Caen 
sector remained the most sensitive part of the 
front in the north, and the Allied progress 
was slow and dearly bought against the 
strongest defenses yet encountered in the cam- 
paign. The Fifth Panzer Army, replacing 
Armored Group West, now defended this sec- 
tor. On 7 August, over 1,000 heavy bombers 
of the RAF were employed to soften up enemy 
concentrations between Caen and Brettvelle, 
and on the following day nearly 500 heavies 
of the Eighth Air Force laid a carpet in front 
of a Canadian attack which reached Bretteville 
itself. The enemy fell back t6 the line of the 
Laison River between Pitigny and Maizieres, 
where he successfully held the Canadians for 
several days. Not until 14 August was this 
line broken, following a further heavy air 
onslaught, and on 17 August Falaise was 
finally occupied. From our landings in June 
until that day, the enemy resistance in this 
sector had exacted more Allied bloodshed for 
the ground yielded than in any other part of 
the campaign. Without the great sacrifices 
made here by the Anglo-Canadian armies 12 
the series of brutal, slugging battles, first for 
Caen and then for Falaise, the spectacular 
advances made elsewhere by the Allied forces 
could never have come about. 


With the Third Army forces at Argents® 
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Gen. Eisenhower's Report 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 


and the Canadians at Falaise, the stage was 
set for the “Battle of the Pocket,” with the 
enemy struggling to keep open the gap be- 
tween the two towns through which to extri- 
cate his forces from the west. By 13 August, 
the withdrawal from Mortain eastward toward 
Argentan was under way. Infantry reinforce- 
ments were being brought hurriedly across the 
Seine—five divisions crossed during the week 
preceding 12 August—but it was too late now 
for them to be able to save the situation, In 
the pocket, the enemy's strategy was to line 
the southern lip through Argentan with his 
armor to defend against the American forces 
as he extricated what he could through the 
gap, while a strong defensive barrier against 
the Canadians was established with the 12th 
SS Panzer and 2ist Panzer Divisions at Fa- 
laise. By this means, resisting fiercely, he 
managed to hold open the jaws of our pincers 
long enough to enable a portion of his forces 
to escape. As usual, he concentrated on sav- 
ing his armor and left the bulk of the infantry 
to their fate—a subject of bitter comment by 
prisoners from the latter units who fell into 
our hands. A considerable part of the Ist SS 
Panzer, 2d SS Panzer, 9th SS Panzer, 12th 
8S Panzer, Panzer Lehr, 2d Panzer, 9th Pan- 
zer, and 116th Panzer Divisions managed thus 
to get away; but the 326th, 353d, 363d, 271st, 
276th, 277th, 89th, and part of the 331st In- 
fantry Divisions, with some of the 10th 8S 
Panzer and 2ist Panzer Divisions, were 
trapped. Those armored forces which es- 
caped did so at the cost of a great proportion 
of their equipment. 

Until 17 August, there was a steady seep 
eastward through the gap, but then came a 
conclusive surge to get out on the part of all 
ranks; and the orderliness with which the re- 
treat had hitherto been carried out collapsed 
suddenly. The 12th SS Panzer Division, aided 
by the other elements which had managed to 
escape, counterattacked from outside the 
pocket to assist the remainder, but as the 
gap narrowed they were forced to abandon 
their efforts and look to their own safety as 
the advance of the Third Army to the Seine 
threatened a new trap behind them. All be- 
came chaos and confusion as the remaining 
forces in the pocket struggled to get out 
through the diminishing corridor by Trun, 
which was all that remained of the escape 
route. Road discipline among the columns 
fleeing toward the Seine became nonexistent, 
and vehicles plunged madly across the open 
country in an effort to avoid the blocked 
roads. Our air forces swept down upon the 
choked masses of transport, and there was no 
sign of the Luftwaffe to offer any opposition. 
With the U. S. Third Army on the Seine, the 
German fighter force had been compelled to 
retire to airfields in the east of France, too 
far away for them to be able now to give 
any assistance to the ground troops in Nor- 
mandy. 

Back inside the pocket, the confusion was 
still greater, and the destruction assumed 
immense proportions as our aircraft and 
artillery combined in pounding the trapped 
Germans. Allied guns ringed the ever-shrink- 
ing “killing-ground,” and, while the SS ele- 
ments as usual fought to annihilation, the 
ordinary German infantry gave themselves 
up in ever-increasing numbers. By 20 August 
the gap was finally closed near Chambois, 
and by 22 August the packet was eliminated. 
The lovely, wooded countryside west of Ar- 
gentan had become the graveyard of the army 
which, three months earlier, had confidently 
waited to smash the Allied invasion on the 
Normandy beaches. What was left of the 
Seventh and Fifth Panzer Armies was in 
headlong flight toward the Seine, and a fur- 
ther stand west of the river was impossible. 


THE ADVANCE TO THE SEINE 


My decision, following the collapse of the 
enemy’s western flank at the end of July, to 
concentrate upon the encirclement and de- 
struction of his forces in Normandy, and to 
use almost the whole of our available strength 
in order to attain this object, marked a con- 
siderable departure from the original Allied 
plan of campaign. Under this, as already ex- 
plained, a primary objective had been the 
capture of the Brittany ports, through which 
it was intended to introduce the further di- 
visions from the United States necessary to 
insure the completion of the German defeat. 
The capture of these ports had been envisaged 
as a task for the Third Army as a whole, but 
in order to accomplish our new plans for the 
Normandy battle it was necessary to move 
the bulk of General Patton’s forces eastward 
to carry out the great encircling movement. 

The prospects of inflicting a decisive and 
annihilating defeat upon the Seventh Army 
and Panzer Group West had been so good 
that I had no hesitation in making my de- 
cision. If their units could be shattered in 
Normandy, then I knew that there was no 
further German force in France capable of 
stopping us, particularly after the Franco- 
American DRAGOON forces landed on the 
Mediterranean coast on 15 August and pro- 
ceeded to occupy all the attention of the Ger- 
man Nineteenth Army. In the event that we 
obtained the victory which I anticipated, the 
Brittany ports would be isolated without hope 
of relief, and they would no longer represent 
& vitally important factor in our buildup 





considerations, since our rapid advance east- 
ward would be assured and our reinforce- 
ments could be introduced through the Chan- 
nel ports nearer to the front line as these 
were cleared. 

Events demonstrated that the decision to 
throw the maximum weight into the Nor- 
mandy struggle rather than detach substan- 
tial forces to lay siege to the Brittany ports 
was fully justified. Even though the battle of 
the Falaise-Argentan pocket did not accom- 
plish the utter annihilation of the German 
armies in Normandy, they were broken as 
an effective fighting force, and our way across 
France was opened. While Franco-American 
armies forced their way up the valley of the 
Rhéne from the south, our forces swept 
across the north of France and through Bel- 
gium without a check by any major delaying 
action until they stood upon the frontiers of 
Germany. 

The enemy, appreciating our need for the 
Brittany ports under the terms of our origi- 
nal plan, fortified them and rejected all ap- 
peals to surrender. Although the progress of 
our eastward advance must have made the 
garrisons realizes that the ports they held 
were no longer necessary to the maintenance 
of our forces, they continued to hold out in 
their usual tenacious fashion, no doubt with 
the intention of proving thorns in our flesh 
after the manner of the British stand at 
Tobruk in 1941. 





The desperate defense which the enemy was 


prepared to offer was revealed in the violent 
and bitter struggle to secure the capitulation 


of St-Malo, and still more so in the fighting | 


which took place at Brest. By 8 August prac- 
tically all resistance in the peninsula had 
ceased outside the ports, and our forces had 
taken up their positions preparatory to at- 
tempting the reduction of these strongholds. 
At St-Malo, the town was occupied on 14 
August, but the garrison held on grimly in 
the Citadel, which did not capitulate unti! the 
17th. Even after that the enemy batteries on 
the Ile de Cézembre, commanding the harbor 
approaches, continued to resist until 2 Sep- 
tember despite bombardment by HMS Malaya 
on 31 August. 

At Brest the resistance of the garrison of 
30,000 men under General.-Ramcke was more 
prolonged notwithstanding the air and naval 
bombardments which we used to supplement 
the land attacks. Determined to hold on to 
the great port, which had been his chief At- 
lantie base for the U-boat campaign against 
Allied shipping, the enemy had to be driven 
back in house-to-house fighting before he 
finally gave in on 18 September, When at last 
the Allies gained possession, they found the 
port installations so completely wrecked as 


to be capable of rehabilitation only to a minor | 
degree, and our plans for the introduction of | 


trans-Atlantic troop convoys to the once mag- 
nificent harbor had to be abandoned. 

The heavy price which the enemy’s resist- 
ance had compelled us to pay for this barren 
prize convinced me that the further employ- 


ment of large numbers of our troops to secure | 


the reduction of the remaining enemy garri- 
sons in Brittany—at Lorient, St-Nazaire, and 
Quiberon Bay—was not worth while. At that 
time our advance to the east had progressed 
so rapidly that our men were on the threshold 
of the enemy’s homeland, and I wished to em- 
ploy all the weight we could muster to de- 
liver a knock-out blow which might bring 
Germany to her knees before her exhausted 
armies could reform and renew the struggle 
on the Siegfried Line. Already, on 5 Septem- 
ber, the Third Army had been freed from the 
embarrassment of commitments in the west, 
far from the areas where its main forces were 
operating, by the transfer of VIII Corps to the 
newly created Ninth Army, under Lt. Gen. W. 
H. Simpson, After the fall of Brest, however, 
this army also was moved into the line on the 
German border, leaving the task of contain- 
ing the remaining enemy in Brittany to the 
French Forces of the Interior, who main- 
tained the siege during the succeeding 
months, under difficult conditions, with such 
equipment as it was in our power to provide. 
Although these troops might not be able to 
secure the capitulation of the German garri- 
sons, I felt certain that the latter were now 
in no condition to adopt a policy of aggres- 
sion. 

While VIII Corps was occupied in Brittany, 
XV Corps of the Third Army pushed east- 
ward and then north to Argentan in the move 
to encircle the German forces in Normandy. 
While the enemy was still struggling to 
escape through the Falaise-Argentan gap, 
General Patton with XII and XX Corps be- 
gan his dash eastward across France north 
of the Loire in another wider encircling move- 
ment. As the battle of the pocket drew to a 
close, XV Corps also joined in this advance, 
leaving V Corps of the First Army to com- 
plete the task of closing the gap north of 
Argentan. With his main forces trapped and 
broken in Normandy, the enemy had no 
means of checking the Third Army drive, the 
brilliant rapidity of which was perhaps the 
most spectacular ever seen in modern mobile 
warfare. The three corps, each spearheaded 
by an armored division, raced headlong to- 
ward Paris and the Seine with an impetus 
and spirit characteristic of their leader, at 
once guarding the flank of the armies to the 
north and seeking fresh objectives of their 
own. 


The primary objective of the Third Army 





advance was to deny to the enemy the use 
of the key lines of communication running 
through the Paris-Orléans gaps, between the 
Seine and Loire Rivers. As has already been 
seen, the cutting of the bridges over these 
rivers had compelled the enemy to route part 
of his supplies and reinforcements from the 
east to Normandy through this gap, and now 
it was vital that we should cut it, not only 
to prevent the German forces in Normandy 
from receiving their necessary supplies, but 
also to bar the most convenient line of re- 
treat from their doomed positions. We had 
prepared an airborne operation designed to 
accomplish the seizure of this strategic area 
ahead of the land advances, but, as events 
proved, General Patton’s rapid moves made 
this unnecessary. By 17 August—2 days before 
the earliest possible date for the airborne op- 
eration—Chartres and Dreux were captured, 
and the routes running to the south of Paris 
were virtually blocked. On the 19th the proc- 
ess was completed when XV Corps reached 
the Seine at Mantes-Gassicourt; with this im- 
portant communications center in Allied 
hands, the roads to Normandy from Paris 
itself were severed. Below this point, no 
bridges across the river remained open, and 
the enemy, deprived of all hope of supplies 
from the southwest, had to retreat toward 
the ferries lower down the river as his only 
means of escape. 


Meanwhile XII Corps, on the southern flank 
of the Third Army, pushed through Vendéme 
to reach Orléans on 17 August, bypassing 
the small groups of the enemy mustered at 
the Loire crossings upstream from Tours. Ad- 
vancing parallel with XII Corps, on its left 
flank, was XX Corps, whose patrols reached 
Fontainebleau on 20 August. During the fol- 
lowing days the tanks swept like a sickle 
around the southeast of Paris to Melun, driv- 
ing the enemy back across the Seine. Other 
elements forced their way past the strong- 
points defending the Loing and Yonne Rivers, 
and by 25 August the spearhead of XII Corps 
was 40 miles east of Troyes. The pursuit to- 
ward Germany continued, so that within 1 
month of the day un which the Third Army 
became operational in France it had not only 
broken out of Normandy and through Brit- 
tany but had secured the line of the Loire 
and had advanced 140 miles beyond Paris to 
within 60 miles of the German border. 


Air power again played an important part 
in making the rapidity of this advance possi- 
ble. To each of the armored divisions was 
attached a fighter-bomber group belonging to 
XIX Tactical Air Command of the U. 8. Ninth 
Air Force, providing the “eyes” of the col- 
umns and smashing the enemy’s troop con- 
centration, armor, and supply system in ad- 
vance of the ground forces. The closeness of 
the air-ground liaison in this work was one 
of the remarkable features of the advance and 
produced extraordinarily successful results. 
The air arm also took over the task of watch- 
ing the long flank of the Loire and of pre- 
venting any dangerous concentration of the 
enemy there, Strafing and bombing of the 
small parties of Germans prevented their 
coalescing into an effective force, and the 
Third Army was thus able to pursue its ad- 
vance untrammeled by the necessity of de- 
taching troops to protect its flank. 


The chief difficulty in the drive eastward 
arose not so much from the armed opposi- 
tion encountered as from the problems of sup- 
ply. Already at the beginning of August, 
when General Patton’s men were overrunning 
the interior of Brittany, the necessity of 
transporting from Cherbourg and the beaches 
the gasoline, ammunition, and other supplies 
needed to maintain the flying armored col- 
umns had, as previously mentioned, imposed 
a severe strain upon our supply organization. 
Now that the spearheads were far on their 
way across France to the east, these difficul- 
ties were multiplied a hundredfold. With the 
Brittany ports either wrecked or remaining 
in German hands, all the materials of war 
had still to pass through the over-worked 
Normandy bases, As the Third Army neared 
the Seine, truck transportation became utterly 
inadequate to cope with the situation, and 
we were compelled to have recourse to air lift, 
by troop-carrier planes supplemented by 
heavy bombers, in order to enable the speed 
of the advance to be maintained. It was at 
first planned to allot planes for this task 
sufficient to lift an average of 1,000 tons per 
day to the Third Army forward bases, but 
when the capture of Dreux rendered the proj- 
ected airborne operation in the Paris-Orléans 
gap unnecessary, this figure was increased to 
2,000 tons per day. 


Invaluable as this air lift proved, however, 
the use of the planes for such a purpose was 
inevitably attended by other draw-backs. The 
required numbers could only be provided by 
withdrawing craft from the newly created 
First Allied Airborne Army. This army had 
been instructed to prepare for operations, not 
only to seize the Paris-Orléans gap, but also 
to assist in crossing the Seine and the Somme 
should the enemy attempt a stand on the 
lines of the rivers, and later in breaching the 
Siegfried Line and in crossing the Rhine. 
Because of the obligation of making ready 
for these undertakings, the withdrawing of 
the planes caused considerable embarrass- 
ment to the Airborne Army's commander, Lt. 
Gen, L. H. Brereton, whose program of train- 
ing was thereby interrupted. He justly 
pointed out that there was a risk that con- 
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tinued cargo carrying would render the troop 
carrier commands unfit for a successful air- 
borne operation. Since the procedure and 
training required for the two functions were 
in many respects diametrically opposed, com- 
bined exercises by airborne troops and the 
air transport personnel were of the utmost 
importance. I consider, however, that my de- 
cision to use the planes for ground resupply 
purposes was justified by the fact that there- 
by the speed of our armies’ advances was 
maintained, and as a consequence of this the 
projected airborne operations in France were 
rendered unnecessary. 

When our troops had reached the Seine at 
Melun above and Mantes-Gassicourt below 
the city, the position of the German garrison 
in Paris became intolerable. Not only were 
they faced with a threat of encirclement, but 
the Allies were at Versailles, threatening a 
frontal attack. Within the city, the police 
went on strike and defied the German au- 
thorities when the latter laid siege to the 
Prefecture of Police on the Ile-de-la-Cité on 
19 August. The traditional barricades ap- 
peared in the streets, the resistance move- 
ment came into the open, and for over a week 
a strange, skirmishing battle was fought 
through the city. While General von Choltitz, 
the German commander, made no attempt to 
destroy the bridges or other installations, a 
truce to enable the garrison of 10,000 men 
to withdraw broke down, and the enemy 
troops retired into the hotels and public 
buildings which they had turned into strong- 
points. 

For the honor of being the first Allied 
troops to reenter Paris, the French 2d Arm- 
ored Division was brought up from the Ar- 
gentan sector where it had formed part of 
the Third Army spearhead in the original 
encircling move resulting in the battle of 
the pocket. On 24 August the division's tanks 
were in the outskirts of the city, and on 25 
August their commander, General Leclerc, re- 
ceived the surrender of the German com- 
mander, During the past 4 years this division 
had fought its way from Lake Chad, across 
the torrid wastes of the Sahara, to play a 
notable part in the victorious Tunisian cam- 
paign, had been brought to England, and 
had come thence to assist in the liberation of 
metropolitan France. For these men to ac- 
cept in Paris the surrender of the enemy, un- 
der whose dominion their country had lain 
for so long, was a fitting triumph in the 
Odyssey which took them from Central Africa 
to Berchtesgaden. 

Meanwhile, following the XV Corps thrust 
to the Seine at Mantes-Gassicourt on 19 Au- 
gust, the 79th Infantry Division had estab- 
lished the first bridgehead across the river 
at the nearby village of Rollebois on 20 Au- 
gust. The remainder of the Corps proceeded to 
press down the west bank in an endeavor to 
deny to the enemy the lower crossings and 
thus to cut off the only remaining escape 
routes of the elements which had struggled 
through the jaws of the Falaise-Argentan 
gap. In this operation our forces encountered 
stiffening resistance as they advanced, and 
at Elbeuf the enemy made a desperate stand 
to guard his last ferries as the remainder of 
his beaten army streamed across the river. 


Following the elimination of the Failaise 
pocket, the U. 8. First Army took over from 
the Third Army the forces attacking north- 
ward toward the mouth of the Seine, while the 
British and Canadians closed in from the 
west. Day by day the enemy-held territory 
west of the river shrank, The Canadians hav- 
ing overcome fierce resistance in Cabourg and 
other coastal strongpoints, the enemy at- 
tempted a delaying action on the line of the 
Touques River. But that barrier was forced 
on 24 Augost, and, supported by the naval 
guns offshore, the eastward advance con- 
tinued. Evreux had fallen on the preceding 
day, and now Lisieux was cleared. On 25 
August Elbeuf was captured, and by the 
30th the last remaining pockets had been 
eliminated ; apart from the beleaguered garri- 
sons in Brittany, no German soldier remained 
west of the Seine who was not in Allied 
hands. Our bridgeheads were linked up along 
the whole length of the river, and our forces 
were pouring over in continued pursuit. The 
enemy’s disorganization was such that any 
attempt to make a stand on the eastern bank 
was out of the question, particularly with the 
Third Army providing yet a further threat 
to his line of retreat. Once again, therefore, 
the accomplishments of our ground forces 
had rendered unnecessary a projected air- 
borne operation designed to facilitate the 
overcoming of a potentially difficult obstacle. 
The battle of western France was over, and 
the liberation of the entire country had been 
assured. On 31 August General Hans Eber- 
bach, commander of the ill-fated German 
Seventh Army, was captured with his staff 
while at breakfast at Amiens. 

That the enemy was able to extricate a con- 
siderable portion of his forces via the few 
crossings left to him following our advance 
to Elbeuf was due to the skill with which 
he organized his system of ferries and pon- 
tons. These had been established earlier, fol- 
lowing our bombing of the bridges, as a 
means of transporting supplies and reinforce- 
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of working with all branches of the 
United States Army, as well as with the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard during the period 
of hostilities. 
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Through the untiring efforts of the men 
of these services, we were able to get “up front” for 
General Eisenhower mile upon mile of wire and 
cable for communications, and for light and power. 


General Cable also produced cable-pipe for the 
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never-to-be-forgotten “Operation Pluto.” This was 
in essence an undersea and overland flexible pipe 
through which flowed the “life blood of the Army” 
...oil and gasoline. Had it not been for this multi- 
installation “pipe,” supplies of fuel could not have 


reached the front on schedule. 
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Much of our research and development 

work now is, and in the future will be, devoted 
towards being better prepared as, if, and when we 


are next faced with the problems of combat. 
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ments to Normandy, and now they were to 
prove invaluable as a means of escape, Some 
of the pontons were cunningly hidden under 
camouflage against the banks by day to avoid 
detection from the air, and then swung across 
the stream at night. By such means, 27,000 
troops were transported over the river at a 
single crossing in three days. 

Nevertheless, the losses sustained by the 
Germans at the Seine were enormous, The 
dense concentrations of tanks and vehicles 
along the roads leading to the crossings af- 
forded ideal targets for strafing and bomb- 
ing attacks from the air, and whole columns 
were annihilated thus. On the river itself, 
during the seven days preceding 23 August 
when the exodus was at its peak, 166 barges 
were destroyed, 10 probably destroyed and 
116 damaged, and 3 large river steamers were 
sunk. Over 2,000 sorties a day were flown by 
aircraft of AEAF on these missions, while 
hundreds of planes of the Strategic Air Forces 
added their weight to the attacks. These at- 
tacks were not carried out entirely without 
opposition, for since the beginning of the 
battle of the Falaise pocket the Luftwaffe had 
come up in greater strength than for some 
time past in a desperate effort to assist the 
German ground forces. The enemy suffered 
severely in this air effort, however, and the 
losses sustained—coupled with the effects of 
the Third Army's thrust eastward which 
necessitated a rapid withdrawal to more dis- 
tant bases on the part of the German fighter 
squadrons—were such as to produce a marked 
decline in the seale of the air opposition sub- 
sequently encountered. 

Although the rush crossing of the lower 
Seine, planned to be made by 21 Army 
Group and the U. §8, First Army in phase 
with the Third Army advance through the 
Paris-Orleans gap, had been somewhat de- 
layed by the stubborn nature of the enemy’s 
rearguard actions, the elimination of the last 
German Pocket west of the river neverthe- 
less marked completion of a great victory. 
The German Seventh Army and the Fifth 
Panzer Army had been decisively defeated, 
and into the debacle had been drawn the bulk 
of the fighting strength of the First and 
Fifteenth Armies. Since our landings on 6 
June, of the enemy’s higher commanders, 
three field marshals, and one army comman- 
der had been dismissed or incapacitated by 
wounds, and 1 army commander, 3 corps com- 
manders, 15 divisional commanders, and 1 
fortress commander had been killed or cap- 
tured. 

The enemy’s losses in men and equipment 
since the commencement of the campaign had 
been enormous. Of his panzer divisions, the 
equivalent of five had been destroyed and a 
further six severly mauled. The equivalent of 
20 infantry divisions had been eliminated 
and 12 more (including 3 crack parachute 
divisions) had been badly cut up. Three divi- 
sions were trapped in Brittany and another 
division was isolated in the Channel Islands. 

By 25 August the enemy had lost, in round 
numbers, 400,000 killed, wounded, or cap- 
tured, of which total 200,000 were prisoners 
of war. One hundred thirty-five thousand of 
these prisoners had been taken since the be- 
ginning of our breakthrough on 25 July. 
Thirteen hundred tanks, 20,000 vehicles, 500 
assault guns, and 1,500 field guns and heavier 
artillery pieces had been captured or de- 
stroyed, apart from the destruction inflicted 
upon the Normandy coast defenses. 

The German Air Force also had taken a 
fearful beating. Two thousand three hundred 
and seventy-eight aircraft had been destroyed 
in the air and 1,167 on the ground, in addition 
to 270 probably destroyed and 1,028 probably 
damaged in the air. These figures are all the 
more remarkable when one considers the de- 
pleted strength of the Luftwaffe and the 
feebleness of its attempt to counter the Allied 
operations. 

By the end of August the morale of the 
enemy, as revealed in the prisoners who 
passed through the Allied cages, was dis- 
tinctly lower than it had been a month 
earlier, A lack of determination was par- 
ticularly noticable among the infantry, whose 
outlook, for the most part, was one of be- 
wilderment and helplessness. This state of 
mind was produced by the rapidity of the 
Allies’ movements, their overwhelming superi- 
ority in equipment (both on the ground and 
in the air), and by the Germans’ own losses 
of arms and transport which had left them 
without the necessary means of mounting an 
adequate defense. Our air strafing attacks 
had especially contributed toward breaking 
the enemy’s spirit. The great majority of the 
enlisted men from the ordinary infantry divi- 
sions stated that they were glad to be out of 
the war, but the elite of the SS formations 
still retained something of their former arro- 
gant self-confidence, Many of the senior offi- 
cers were now prepared to recognize the in- 
evitability of defeat, but the younger ones, 
in whom the Nazi spirit was strongest, still 
proclaimed the invincibility of the German 
cause. The army as a whole, despite its losses, 
had clearly not yet reached the stage of mass 








morale collapse, and, as events subsequently 
showed, the escaping elements were sstill 
capable, when given a pause for breath, of 
renewing the struggle with all their old de- 
termination on the threshold of the Father- 
land. Of the generals participating in the 
Normandy campaign, it is interesting to note 
that all appeared on the list prepared by the 
Russians of those guilty of atrocities in the 
east; it was not likely that surrender would 
be forthcoming from such men. In fact, al- 
though we might have reached the military 
conditions of 1918, the political conditions 
which produced the German collapse in that 
year were still remote. 

Behind the strategic reasons for our success 
lay the many factors embodied in the excel- 
lence of the Allied teamwork. This, as in the 
Mediterranean campaigns, again demonstrated 
its ability, extending through all services, to 
overcome the most adverse conditions. Despite 
difficulties due to the enforced separation of 
commanders and the burden of maintaining 
signal communications over long distances 
and in rapidly changing situations, the com- 
mand system, based upon complete inter- 
Allied confidence, functioned smoothly 
throughout the campaign. 

In assessing the reasons for victory, one 
must take into account not only the achieve- 
ments in the field but the care and foresight 
which were applied to the preparations before 
D-day. It was to the meticulous care in plan- 
ning and preparation by my staff, supported 
resolutely in all important aspects by the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, that we owed such 
essential factors as the degree of surprise 
achieved in our landings, the excellence and 
sufficieny of our amphibious equipment, and 
the superb organization which lay behind 
the miraculous achievements of our supply 
and maintenance services. 


While it is true that we had hoped that the 
tactical developments of the first few days 
would yield us the territory south and south- 
east of Caen, so suitable for the construction 
of necessary airfields and for exploitation of 
our strength in armor, the fact remains that 
in the broad strategic developments we at- 
tained our anticipated line of D-plus-90 two 
weeks prior to that date and in substantial 
accordance with our planned strategic pro- 
gram. Moreover, I am convinced that with- 
out the brilliant preparatory work of our 
joint air forces—a belief in the effectiveness 
of which was the very cornerstone of the 
original invasion conception—the venture 
could never logically have been undertaken. 


The greatest factor of all lay in the fight- 
ing qualities of the soldiers, sailors, and air- 
men of the United Nations. Their valor, 
stamina, and devotion to duty had proved 
beyond praise, and continued to be so as the 
Battle of France gave place to the Battle of 
Germany. 


THE BUILD-UP AND THE ALLIED 
NAVIES 


The landing in Northwest Europe being the 
largest amphibious operation ever undertaken, 
the problem of supply to the armies on the 
far shore entailed an organization of unprece- 
dented magnitude and complexity. I have 
already indicated the obstacles which faced 
my logistical planning staff during the 
months of preparatory effort. There was a 
struggle to acquire the necessary shipping and 
landing craft, a struggle to collect the 
requisite tugs, a struggle against time to pre- 
pare the novel devices, such as the various 
elements of the artificial harbors upon which 
we so greatly relied; eventually there was the 
herculean pre-D-day task of assembling the 
vast armada in the ports of southern England 
in such a manner that it might be loaded and 
sailed to schedule and yet achieve the seem- 
ingly impossible in escaping the attention of 
the enemy. Events were to show the success 
with which these and many other difficulties 
were overcome. I must also acknowledge the 
work of my Chief Administrative Officer, 
General Gale, of whose abilities I had re- 
ceived full evidence during the campaign in 
North Africa and Italy, but whose achieve- 
ments in that theater were dwarfed by his ac- 
complishments in the invasion and liberation 
of Northwest Europe. 


When the anxieties of D-day were over, the 
burden of responsibility of those in charge 
of our logistical services was in no way 
lightened. Some problems might be solved 
by experience, but new ones were ever aris- 
ing. The smooth running of the shuttle serv- 
ice across the Channel, the efficient transfer 
of supplies to the armies over the beaches 
and through the ports, the protection of the 
supply routes, and safeguarding of the packed 
anchorages as the build-up progressed, re- 
mained the responsibility of the Allied Naval 
Commander, Admiral Ramsay. His untimely 
death on 2 January 1945 was a great loss to 
the Allied cause. The handling of the large 
number of varied craft employed was a most 
praiseworthy feat on the part of Admiral 
Ramsay and the Task Force Commanders re- 
sponsible for the execution of his orders. 
Over 5,000 ships and craft were employed in 
the actual «ussault, and in addition over 2,000 
Allied merchantmen, with an aggregate dis- 
placement of some 4,000,000 tons, had to be 
prepared and fitted into the complex plan of 
the subsequent build-up. These merchant 
ships presented a peculiarly delicate prob- 





lem, as the 70,000 men who sailed them were 
not under direct naval discipline. Neverthe- 
less, their crews surrendered many of the age- 
old privileges of the sailor in their willing- 
ness to become part of the great invasion 
machine, and during the months following 
D-day they served the cause with consistent 
courage and devotion to duty. 

The lightness of our losses at sea and in 
the anchorages compared with the number 
of ships involved is the best measure of the 
success with which the Allied navies kept the 
seas and held the enemy at bay from the in- 
vasion area. Behind this success lay in part 
the experience gained in the expedition to 
North Africa in 1942, but off France, oper- 
ating in much more difficult waters, the prob- 
lems facing them were often new and always 
far more complex than those encountered 
earlier, In this operation we staked our all 
in many respects upon unknown factors, and 
to the skill with which the navies met the un- 
expected our initial victory was largely due. 
New enemy defense devices and weather of 
unprecendented foulness even for the capric- 
ious English Channel alike failed to over- 
come this ingenuity and determination. Such 
adverse factors might prevent our supply 
from attaining the theoretical maximum, but 
from D-plus-2 onward, except for the great 
storm later in June, there was never any real 
danger of our maintenance failing, and the 
armies never went short of food for men or 
ammunition for guns. On 1 July the Chief 
Administrative Officer was able to report that 
the commanders in the field had complete 
freedom of action as far as supply arrange- 
ments were concerned. 

By D-plus-5 we had in the main success- 
fully overcome the initial struggle to get the 
beachheads organized. We had cleared the 
enemy from all the beaches; the Allies had 
linked up along the whole of the invasion 
coastline; the first units of the artificial har- 
bors were in position and the build-up forged 
ahead steadily. The enemy was still in a 





position to bring gunfire to bear upon the | 
beaches and anchorages on either flank; his | 


coastal forces were massing at Cherbourg 
and Le Havre to prey upon the approaches; 
and his aircraft were nightly engaged in lay- 
ing mines. It was, moreover, not only with the 
human antagonist that our navies and mer- 
eantile marines had to contend. The weather 


during June, 1944 was the worst experienced | 


for that month during the present century. 
The gales which had threatened us with 


disaster on D-day itself continued to hamper | 


our operations throughout subsequent weeks, 
culminating in the great storm of 19-22 June, 
the effects of which were so serious as to im- 
peril our very foothold upon the Continent. 
After the gales came the fogs of July, which 
once more held up the cross-Channel shuttle 
services. Through all this the perservance of 
the seamen kept the armies in the field. 


The principal handicap to the build-up 
after D-day sprang from the shortage of land- 
ing and ferry craft following the serious 
losses among the mines and obstacles during 
the assault. Also, apart from the invaluable 
dukws, many of the minor landing craft 
proved too lighly built for continuous service 
in waters as rough as we experienced, and 
this was particularly true of the rhino ferries, 
the serviceability of which rarely rose over 
50 percent. Another major worry arose from 
the losses we suffered in motor transport 
ships from mechanical defects and enemy 
action. 

To overcome these difficulties we were com- 
pelled to resort to “drying out” LST’s and 
coasters on the beaches. Such a process had 
previously been thought too dangerous to 
attempt, but having been adopted as a des- 
perate expedient on D-plus-1, it proved so 
successful as to be continued as a regular 
practice, The only drawback was a slower 
turn-around and consequent tendency for 
shipping to accumulate off the far shore. 


By thus profiting from the lessons of ex- 
perience, the Allied navies and mercantile 
marines were able to land over 500,000 men 
by D-plus-9, and the millionth man stepped 
ashore in France on D-plus-28. Apart from the 
personnel landed, a million tons of stores 
and nearly 300,000 vehicles were put ashore 
by D-plus-38. At the end of August, when the 
German armies were in flight eastward be- 
yond the Seine, but while we were still basi- 
eally dependent for our build-up on the 
beaches, Cherbourg, and the artificial] harbors, 
the Allied armies under my command ex- 
ceeded 2 million men. For them over 3 mil- 
lion tons of stores had been brought across 
the Channel, together with over 400,000 ve- 
hicles. 

Thus, despite the trials of wind and weather 
and the persistent attacks of an ingenious 
enemy, the necessary rate of reinforcement 
to our land forces was maintained, Our build- 
up outstripped that of the Germans, deceived 
as they were by our latent threat to the Pas- 
de-Calais and hampered by our air attacks 
upon their communications. 


A great part of the men and supplies were 
landed over the beaches by the splendid effort 
of naval and engineer personne! who handled 
this difficult operation. Despite the delays 
occasioned by unfavorable weather, the rate 
of discharge over the beaches was maintained 
at a high level. At Omaha beach, for example, 
the daily average of supplies unloaded from 





D-day to 30 September was 10,000 tons, the 
daily rate reaching nearly 12,000 tons for the 
critical period of July and August. At the 
smaller Utah beach, the daily average fro» 
D-day through September was 5,000 tons, ang 
during this period upward of 750,000 men de. 
barked at this one point. Since Cherbourg diq 
not begin to function in volume until August. 
and only approached a 10,000-ton daily aver 
age in September, the importance of the 
beaches to our supply is easy to appreciate 
Another factor of importance was the nove 
expedient upon which we staked much of our 
chances of success, the artificial harbors, A). 
though our plan of operations called for the 
seizure of Cherbourg at an early date, we 
realized that the Germans might leave the 
port in such a condition as to preclude its fu) 
use for many weeks following its capture. The 
Mulberry artificial harbors were judged 
essential to ensure the discharge of cargo, 
under conditions that would be relatively in. 
dependent of weather during the crucia) 
early stages of the campaign. When the time 
came for the execution of the scheme, the 
Mulberries were subjected to strains of 4 
severity far greater than we had believed 
likely. Nevertheless, although the American 
harbor had eventually to be written off as a 


total loss, the British Mulberry, which suf. 
fered less, was repaired and centinued to 
function. It was of tremendous aid to our 


operations during the summer. 

In the months of continued experiment and 
feverish constructional activity following the 
Quebec Conference in August 1943, when the 
outline of the harbor project was approved 
the Mulberry scheme occasioned me and my 
staff many a headache. Some of the proto 
type units evolved promptly sank when tried 
out at sea (although their models had be 
haved excellently in the storms of experi 
mental tanks); labor difficulties caused hold 
ups in construction, and securing the neces 
sary tug allocations was in doubt up to th 
last moment. Confusion, moreover, was oc- 
casioned by the division of responsibility be 
tween the Admiralty, the War Office, and 
the British Ministry of Supply. The Minister 
of Labor performed the miracle of raising the 
necessary workmen from a labor-exhausted 
Britain, however, and the construction of the 
huge concrete caissons in pits beside the 
rivers, into which on completion they were 
floated by breaching the retaining banks, was 
typical of the ingenuity and resource by 
which difficulties were met and overcome 
Not least of our anxieties was the fear that 
the enemy should learn of our intentions, 
particularly in view of the large amount of 
easual labor which had to be employed, but 
events proved that the secret was well kept, 
a remarkable achievement considering the 
thousands of men and women who had a hand 
in the work of construction. Indeed, so com- 
plete was the ignorance of the enemy as to 
our intentions, and so lacking was he in air 


reconnaissance when the plans were being 
put into effect, that it was not until mid- 
July, when the scheme was practically com- 
pleted, that he realized the existence and 


purpose of the Mulberry. Then he failed to 
appreciate its true significance, assuming it 
to be an improvised measure forced upon Us 
by the extent of his demolitions at Cher 
bourg and the ravages of the storms. 

Under the final scheme, five sheltered 
anchorages, known as Gooseberries, where 


landing craft could operate when an 0on- 
shore wind might otherwise hamper their 
unloading, were to be eonstructed with 


sunken blockships, one Gooseberry to each 
of the five assault beaches. Two of these 
anchorages were subsequently to be expanded 
into complete Mulberry harbors, each the size 
of Dover and costing some $100,000,000. A 
Mulberry was to consist of a breakwater of 
sunken blockships, supplemented witb 
sunken concrete caissons, each 200 feet long, 
known as Phoenix, Within the shelter thus 
provided, LST’s and coasters could discharge 
their cargoes on to floating Whale piers, 8° 
constructed that at low tide they would rest 


firmly on the rocky foreshore. Seven miles of 
pier, with 15 pierheads, were planned. Out- 
side the ring of Phoenix caissons and Cor) 


cob blockships was to be a further floating 
breakwater of 200-feet steel Bombardon units. 
designed to provide a sheltered anchorage 
for Liberty ships, within which they migh! 
transfer their cargoes to ferry craft. The e! 
closed area at each Mulberry was to extent! 
some two miles in length and one mile ip 
width. In all, 400 units, totaling 1,500,00 
tons, had to be towed across the Channel, and 
160 tugs were required to make 35 heavy 
tows daily in order to complete the installa 
tion by the target date of D-plus-15. 

The accurate and successful planting of the 
Mulberry units represented a triumph of 
skill for the two navies respectively respo? 
sible for the installations off the America” 
and British beaches. The sinking of the 
Gooseberry Dblockships began on D-plus-1. 
and by the following day the first Mulberry 
tows, which had set out on the morning of 
D-day, had arrived off the French shores. 
The installation of the harbors in acutely 
congested waters, under enemy aetion, dur 
ing the early stages of our whole gigantie e2 
terprise was a task of extreme complexity, 
but it was expeditiously and accurately cat 
ried out, and in the course of the two weeks 
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Gen. Eisenhower's Report 
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following 6 June the ports rapidly took shape. 
By the morning of D-plus-5 the blockship 
breakwaters in both harbors were completed, 
and all the Gooseberries were in full use ex- 
cept that at Utah beach, work on which had 
been hindered by enemy gunfire. By D-plus-10 
all the Gooseberries were completed and the 
Mulberries 50 percent so. The towing of the 
huge, cumbersome caissons and sections of 
piers and pierheads was considerably ham- 
pered by the continued bad weather, and near- 
ly a third of the Whale units was lost in 
transit through this cause. By 19 June, how- 
ever, lengths of pier were already in use; the 
Mulberries as a whole were about 90 percent 
completed, and over 2,000 tons of stores a day 
were being handled in the British harbor 
alone. 

On that day, 19 June, broke the great storm 
which at one time seemed certain to bring 
all our work to disaster. The weather had 
been unsettled since D-day, but the on-shore 
gale which now blew up was the worst known 
in June for 40 years past. The Mulberries 
took the full force of the mountainous seas 
driven by the gale, and the situation was all 
the worse since the storm had not been ex- 
pected and no forecasts of it were received. 
All unloading, except for a few ammunition 
and fuel cargoes which were taken off by in- 
trepid dukw crews, had to be suspended, and 
shipping in the congested anchorages was 
soon in difficulties. The storm continued for 
4 days. During that time, tows caught in 
passage were lost, and craft and ships off 
the beaches dragged their anchors and were 
dashed ashore. To add to our troubles, the 
enemy's new Oyster mines were activated by 
the movement of the waters and caused fur- 
ther casualties. By 21 June the Mulberries 
themselves began to disintegrate, particularly 
the United States installation, which was in 
an even more exposed position off St-Laurent 
than the British one at Arromanches, The 
Bombardons of the outer breakwaters broke 
adrift and sank ; the Phoenix caissons shifted; 
and the angry seas poured through the gaps, 
pounding the ferry craft against the piers 
and smashing them to pieces. Only the block- 
ships saved the situation from becoming one 
of complete disaster, 


During 22 June the fury of the gale gradu- 
ally abated, but the seas continued to run 
high and hinder the work of salvage. After 
the Mulberries had been so near completion 
and the beach organization had got into its 
stride, it was appalling to contemplate the 
damage wrought by the gale. Despite the gal- 
lant efforts of the tug crews and other per- 
sonnel to save the shipping, efforts which 
cost them heavy loss of life, some 800 craft 
were stranded on the beaches, and the greater 
part of these suffered damage. Wreckage 
was strewn over the sands along the whole 
invasion coastline. Some 600 craft were 
eventually refloated on the 8 July spring tides 
and a further 100 a fortnight later, but the 
resulting shortage of ferry craft was a serious 
blow which hampered us througout the sum- 
mer, 

Of the Mulberries themselves, that at St- 
Laurent was so shattered as to be irrepar- 
able. Due to the scour and sea action, the 
main Phoenix breakwater at St-Laurent was 
broken and the blockships had sunk some 10 
to 12 feet below the original level. At Arro- 
manches the Phoenix breakwater could be 
made good, at least temporarily, and the line 
of blockships had held. The great value of 
these latter was such that on 23 June, while 
the seas still ran high, 4,500 tons of much 
needed supplies were unloaded under the 
shelter still afforded. The outer Bombardon 
breakwaters were completely wrecked and 
had to be abandoned at both anchorages. 


On 26 June it was decided that in view of 
the damage sustained the original plan for 
St-Lurent Mulberry would have to be aban- 
doned, although the remaining blockships 
could be strengthened to provide a shallow 
anchorage for barges and small craft. The 
Arromanches Mulberry, having suffered less, 
could be repaired and completed; moreover, 
by decking in the caissons and making other 
Modifications, it was thought that it could 
be made to last until October or possibly 
longer, Salvage material from St-Laurent was 
available to complete the three damaged piers. 
This scheme for the rehibilitation and winter- 
ization of the Arromanches harbor was ap- 
proved and the work was at once commenced. 


In the accomplishment of the work, I was 
given loyal and effective help by the British 
authorities, although the difficulties facing 
facing them were legion. The supply of labor 
was a particularly serious problem at a time 
when the repair of V-bombed houses in Lon- 
don drew heavily upon the resources. United 
States general service troops and naval con- 
struction personnel were made available to 
assist in this respect. By great efforts and 
Sacrifices on the part of all concerned, the 
work was accomplished. Although the 
Winterization modifications had yet to be 
finished, the harbor was virtually completed 
and the storm damage repaired by 20 July. 
At the end of that month nearly 4,000 men, 
over 400 vehicles, and over 11,000 tons of sup- 
Plies were disembarked within its shelter dur- 
ing a single period of 24 hours. Throughout 





the summer and autumn the achievements of 
the Mulberry exceeded our best hopes, for, al- 
though the planned rate of supply discharge 
was 6,000 tons a day, the actual average, from 
20 June to 1 September, was 6,765 tons. 

The course of our military fortunes was to 
make the utmost demands upon the means 
upon which we were so completely dependent 
for supply. Although by, September we had 
defeated the enemy decisively in Normandy, 
he knowing our necessities, clung obstinately 
to the western ports of St-Nazaire and Lori- 
ent, as well as to the Quiberon Bay area 
(which we had planned to develop into a 
major harbor), while demolishing the instal- 
lations at Cherbourg and Brest so thorough- 
ly that it required many weeks’ work before 
they could be restored to full capacity. Under 
these circumstances the open beaches and the 
Mulberry continued to be the main channels 
of supply to our armies during the period 
when their drive eastward across France 
forced logistic demands to a peak. It was 
not until Antwerp had been captured and the 
Scheldt made safe for our shipping that the 
beach installations and the Mulberry became 
superfluous. Throughout the summer of 1944 
they represented an essential factor in the 
success of our operations. Without them our 
armies could not have been adequately main- 
tained in the field, and the men who worked 
them with so much gallantry and devotion 
deserve the gratitude of liberated Europe for 
their share in our victory. 

Of the natural ports which fell into our 
hands before the opening of Antwerp, only 
Cherbourg, third biggest port of France, had 
a capacity that would appreciably lighten our 
supply problems, The smaller harbors along 
the Norman coast, such as Ouistreham, 
Courseulles, and Port-en-Bessin, had their 
value, particularly during the early days of 
the campaign, but their capacities were small, 
and the same was true of Granville, St-Malo, 
Morlaix and the other harbors uncovered by 
our subsequent drive south through the 
Cotentin and into Brittany. Brest, when it 
eventually fell to us after stubborn resistance, 
was so fully destroyed that, in view of its 
remoteness from the main battle front, it was 
considered useless to attempt any major re- 
habilitation. 

Cherbourg, however, represented a cardinal 
factor in our basic logistical plans. The sea 
and airborne landings in the Cotentin, as 
has been shown, had been expressly designed 
to facilitate its early capture so that we 
might use its valuable harbor as an all- 
weather base through which to introduce 
supplies. The enemy, on the other hand, fully 
appreciated the importance to us of an early 
seizure of Cherbourg, and when his attempt 
to defend the city failed he undertook, with 
typical Teutonic thoroughness, the task of 
rendering the harbor unusable. 


Cherbourg’s commander surrendered on 26 
June, and the U, S. Port Clearance party be- 
gan the work of tidying-up the following day, 
although nests of resistance among the dock- 
yards were yet unsubdued and the guns of 
the breakwater forts prevented mine sweep- 
ing. While certain major facilities survived, 
such as the breakwaters enclosing the great 
anchorage and some of the drydocks, the ex- 
tent of the enemy demolitions presented a 
formidable task to the clearance personnel. 
Seventy-five percent of the cranes had been 
destroyed, over a dozen vessels had been sunk 
to block the dock entrances, and quantities 
of every kind of mine had been sown. Such 
equipment as was not destroyed had been 
immobilized by the removal of vital parts 
and the skilled labor had been evacuated. 


The task of mine sweeping was fraught 
with difficulties and dangers, even when the 
forts had been reduced, but by 19 July the 
port came into use and unloading began. At 
first the disembarkation of stores was mainly 
by dukws, but through the summer work on 
the harbor installations went on at a feverish 
pace. By the end of August, Cherbourg was 
handling an average of over 10,000 tons a 
day, and by the beginning of October, when 
the work of reconstruction was completed, its 
capacity was as great as, if not greater than, 
had been the case before the war. 


The cross-Channel supply of fuel for our 
armies in Operation OVERLORD constituted 
a special problem. Although the lines ef com- 
munication over which the fuel had to be 
brought, from the United Kingdom to the 
battle front, were not as long as those to 
North Africa, the rate of consumption was far 
higher, During the assault phase we had nat- 
urally to rely upon canned gasoline, but by 3 
July bulk supply was being introduced by 
ship-to-shore pipe line from tankers to stor- 
age dumps, thus affording a considerable 
saving of time and tonnage. For the period 
when the armies had attained the strength 
to enable them to break out from their 
lodgement area and sweep across France, 
however, as well as for the later stages of 
the campaign against Germany, novel devices 
were employed, the experimental character of 
which was second in daring only to the arti- 
ficial harbors project. 


The scheme, developed jointly under naval 
and military auspices, was known by the 
name of PLUTO. In order to save shipping, to 
increase the rate of supply, and to prevent 
interference with the armies’ maintenance by 
bad weather, submarine pipe lines were to be 





laid across the Channel. The pipes were of 
two types—the Hais and the Hamel, each of 
which was 3 inches in diameter and expected 
to discharge 250 tons of gasoline a day. The 
first lines were planned from the Isle of 
Wight to the vicinity of Cherbourg—a dis- 
tance of 56 miles. It was hoped to have ten 
lines operative by D-plus-75, giving 2,500 
tons of gasoline daily. . 

As was to be expected with so experimental 
a scheme, many obstacles were encountered. 
The laying of the lines was a hazardous proc- 
ess, and the storms of June and July re- 
peatedly interrupted the work. The first Hais 
line was completed by 12 August, and a second 
by the 2ist, but leaks and stoppages resulted 
in further delay before either line could be 
operated, bad weather preventing clearance 
work. Subsequently, however, these teething 
troubles were overcome and further lines were 
laid over the shorter route from Dungeness to 
Boulogne. These provided our main supplies 
of fuel during the winter and spring cam- 
paigns. 

For the protection of our cross-Channel 
shipping routes and hence for the successful 
maintenance of the armies in France we were 
dependent upon the ceaseless work of the 


Allied Navies, assisted by RAF Coastal Com- ° 


mand. These kept constant watch, to such 
good effect that the shipping losses which we 
sustained due to direct enemy action were ex- 
tremely small in proportion to the vast ton- 
nage involved. 


The enemy concentrated his main efforts 
against the beaches and anchorages. From 
landward, although our penetrations soon in- 
sured the freedom of the central beaches from 
artillery fire, the flank ones remained objects 
of attack. The reduction of the Cotentin 
peninsula removed this menace on the west, 
but Sword beach—the easternmost of the 
British sector—continued to be exposed to 
enemy shelling as well as to attacks by E- 
boats, explosive motorboats, and human tor- 
pedoes based in the Seine area. The resultant 
losses were considerably greater than those 
in other sectors, and, after restrictions had 
been repeatedly imposed for these reasons, 
the decision was taken on 13 July to abandon 
the beach permanently for unloading pur- 
poses. 


To counter the menace of enemy shelling and 
to afford support to our troops advancing 
inland, the navies carried out many heavy 
bombardments of the enemy batteries, de- 
fensive positions, communications, and sup- 
ply dumps. On the eastern flank the con- 
figuration of the ground made observation 
difficult, but the armies were warm in their 
praise of the support given to them by the 
heavy naval guns. The characteristic ingenu- 
ity of the Navy was seen in the device of rock- 
ing the ships to raise the angle of the guns so 
that they might engage targets beyond nor- 
mal range; and the effectiveness of the firing 
was seen when the capture of the strongly 
casemated battery at Houlgate (which had 
been primarily responsible for the shelling of 
Sword beach) revealed that three out of its 
four guns had sustained direct hits, The 
ships intervened vigorously in the battles 
ashore, both to break up enemy concentrations 
for counter-attacks and to supplement the 
barrages preparatory to our own advances, 
and this intervention was continued until the 
breakthrough came at the end of July and 
the enemy retired eastward. 


During the early stages of the campaign the 
enemy made some daylight attacks upon the 
anchorages with bomber and fighter-bomber 
planes, but these proved very ineffective and 
were soon abandoned. Night raiding (some- 
times in conjunction with surface craft at- 
tacks), continued and caused casualties. We 
found in this connection that, although naval 
antiaircraft fire was good, fire discipline was 
not easy to enforce among the large and 
diverse fleet of merchant shipping assembled 
for the build-up. Blind firing without orders 
resulted in the loss of some friendly planes, 
and eventually the Allied Naval Commander 
was forced to prohibit all-night antiaircraft 
fire by merchant ships. 


Although both bombs and torpedoes were 
dropped by the night raiders, their chief effort 
was devoted to minelaying, supplementing the 
activities in this respect of the surface craft 
based on Le Havre. The mining aircraft 
were awkward enemies with which to cope; 
they frequently operated in single sorties, up 
to a total of 50 a night, the planes flying in 
low and dropping their mines out of range of 
the shore defenses. Such attacks were carried 
out on every night but one from 6-30 June 
and took toll of our shipping by reason of 
their persistence. 


The mines laid by the enemy off our anchor- 
ages provided the biggest problem facing the 
Allied navies, since they included two novel, 
pressure-actuated types, one of which could 
not be swept at all with the gear available 
and the other only under certain weather 
conditions. The task of the mine sweeping 
flotillas was thus often thankless and always 
hazardous, for, though they detonated large 
numbers of mines and worked tirelessly with 
their accustomed bravery under often appal- 
ling weather conditions, some mines inevitably 
remained and our shipping necessarily suf- 
fered casualties. Serious as these losses might 
be, they were, nevertheless, not so heavy in 
proportion to the total number of ships we 
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employed as materially to affect our build-up. 
The losses reached their peak in the days im- 
mediately following the great storm of 19-21 
June, which had the effect of “ripening” many 
of the mines; but subsequently the casualty 
rate gradually declined. Despite the depletion 
of the mine sweeper strength through the 
losses incurred, the development of “explosive 
sweeps” and the use of nets to catch drifting 
mines partially reduced the dangers. It was 
not, however, until August, when the land ad- 
vances forced the enemy to abandon his air 
bases for others farther east that his mining 
activity effectively died down. The extent of 
the menace may be seen from the fact that by 
three months after D-day the number of mines 
swept off our invasion ports and beaches 
totalled one-tenth those swept in all theaters 
combined from the beginning of the war to 6 
June, 

The threat to our supply routes from enemy 
destroyers was virtually removed on 9 June 
when Force 26 met and annihilated four enemy 
vessels off the Ile de Batz following their in- 
terception by RAF Coastal Command aircraft, 
Attacks by light coastal craft, however— 
E- and R-boats based initially upon Cher- 
bourg and Le Havre—were carried out against 
the assault area with a persistence equal to 
that of the air mining effort. Although the 
enemy never dared to interfere with our build- 
up by day, his craft made forays against our 
anchorages almost nightly from D-day on- 
ward, A certain number of E-boats was trans- 
ferred to Brest following the fall of Cher- 
bourg, but the chief menace thereafter became 
concentrated in Le Havre, from which opera- 
tions were directed primarily against the 
British anchorages. To guard against this, a 
protective screen was established on our east- 
ern flank, and it was but rarely that the 
raiders succeeded in penetrating this barrier 
and destroying our shipping within. Our own 
coastal forces were continually engaged in re- 
pelling the enemy, and the pursuit was often 
followed under the guns of the hostile shore 
batteries. The German forces suffered severely 
from attrition, our close blockade effectively 
preventing any appreciable reinforcement, 
Successful air attacks were also made by 
Bomber Command against the docks at Le 
Havre, sinking a number of E-boats and other 
craft at their moorings. When Le Havre 
finally fel] to our forces in September, the 
danger to our western Channel routes and 
anchorages from surface attack was practi- 
cally ended. 

The German fondness for war gadgets was 
as marked in the naval as in the military and 
aeronautical spheres; on one occasion the 
naval commander on our eastern flank re- 
ported that this protective net was “bulging 
with secret weapons.” Among the devices, in 
addition to the mines already mentioned, were 
human torpedoes, explosive motorboats, 
radio-controlled glider bombs, and even an 
occasional V-1 flying bomb, the latter arriv- 
ing probably more by accident than design, 
As was inevitable in our crowded anchorages, 
we suffered a number of casualties from these 
devices, used in conjunction with more ortho- 
dox weapons, but the enemy also paid heavily 
for his use of them. On 2-3 August, for in- 
stance, a determined attack was launched on 
the British anchorages by human torpedoes 
and explosive motorboats, under cover of 
diversionary air raids and E-boat assaults. 
We lost a destroyer, a trawler, and an LCG, 
while other craft were damaged; but on the 
German side at least 20 explosive motorboats, 
30 human torpedoes, and 1 E-boat were de- 
stroyed, and 2 more human torpedoes were 
caught in the net. 

The submarine threat proved markedly less 
serious than we had anticipated. When the 
assault was first launched, the enemy U-boats 
were concentrated in the Biscay area, but at 
once began to move toward the Channel. 
RAF Coastal Command, however, had estab- 
lished a system of air patrols covering the 
whole of the western approaches to guard 
against this menace, and its operations were 
highly successful. U-boats approaching our 
supply routes were spotted, sunk, or forced 
to abandon their missions, and during the 
critical first 10 days of the invasion there was 
no evidence of penetration by a single craft. 
Later on, occasional U-boats got through 
under cover of bad weather, but the results 
obtained were insignificant. 


In close liaison with the air watchers, Allied 
naval forces maintained a constant blockade 
along the Biscay and Channel coasts from the 
Gironde to Den Helder. From the outset of 
the campaign the Allied naval supremacy off 
western Europe was not seriously challenged, 
and apart from the raiding of the assault 
area by locally based small craft the enemy 
was compelled to restrict his activities to at- 
tempts by blockade runners to sneak from 
port to port, hugging the shores, under cover 
of darkness of foul weather. Several such 
convoys were intercepted and broken up, and 
by the end of the year 68 enemy vessels, from 
destroyers to small merchantmen, had been 
sunk at sea, while over 200 more had been 
scuttled, sunk, or immobilized in ports. Con- 
sidering the enormous quantities of shipping 
which we employed, our own losses were 
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negligible. By mid-July the position was 
sufficiently satisfactory to permit release of 
some United States destroyers for service in 
-her theaters, and on 25 July the Admiralty 
resumed general control of the Channel from 
Admiral Ramsay (Allied Naval Commander 
Expeditionary Force) who, however, retained 
operational authority over the actual assault 
area. 

Against the bases in England from which 
our convoys sailed across the Channel the 
enemy made no piloted air raids, but did make 
some use of flying bombs. A few of these 
missiles which fell in the Portsmouth-South- 
ampton area early in July hit landing-craft 
bases but failed to cause any damage to the 
shipping itself. The primary object of attack, 
from 13 June onward, was always London, 
the bombs being employed essentially as ter- 
ror weapons. Two LST’s were damaged there 
at Deptford docks, but there was little direct 
interference with our build-up, and the work 
of loading proceeded without undue interrup- 
tion. The gigantic concrete “secret weapon” 
installations in the Cherbourg Peninsula and 
the Pas-de-Calais, designed to enable V-mis- 
siles to be assembled and launched under con- 
ditions of immunity from Allied air attack, 
were captured before completion. 

For our freedom from effective interference 
by V-weapons we were indebted to the air 
forces, whose persistent attacks—first upon 
the experimental establishment at Peene- 
minde and subsequently upon the operational 
installations in France and the Low Coun- 
tries — successfully delayed the enemy's 
preparations until they were too late to check 
our operations. The attacks against London 
were regarded as a serious menace and one 
of my tasks while I had control of all the air 
forces was to allot air effort to reducing the 
enemy scale of attack against the capital. In 
spite of the many tasks imposed on the air 
forces in connection with OVERLORD it was 
still possible to make many successful attacks 
on the V-weapon organization, and the ap- 
parently large diversion of effort was in fact 
reduced, as far as possible, by selecting op- 
portunities for attack when the weather was 
unfavorable for higher priority targets. The 
bombardment of London following our land- 
ings was a desperate and ill-conceived mea- 
sure, for more profitable results would cer- 
tainly have been achieved had the main weight 
of the attack even then been directed against 
the ports along the south coast. The enemy’s 
vindictive hatred of the British people and his 
underestimation of the Londoners’ powers of 
endurance, together with his own blind over- 
confidence in the effects of the new weapon, 
enabled us to continue our build-up and suc- 
cessfully to establish ourselves on the soil of 
France, 

Our communications system was satisfac- 
tory. The Admiralty, the Royal Corps of Sig- 
nals, and the British Post Office jointly 
achieved the feat of laying a cross-Channel 
cable, giving three telephone and six telegraph 
circuits, as early as D-plus-4, and a number 
of further cables were subsequently installed, 
affording adequate signal facilities with our 
bases in the United Kingdom. When the 
breakthrough came in France at the end of 
July the speed of the advances imposed a 
heavy strain on the communications person- 
nel. Although the spearhead units necessarily 
relied largely on radio, a line network of great 
complexity was required in their rear to cope 
with the amount of traffic involved. Civilian 
communications were of limited value in con- 
sequence of lack of maintenance during recent 
years aggravated by war destruction, and 
within 4 months of D-day the Allies laid over 
100,000 circuit miles of line. 


Within France, the organization of our 
supply system did not present any major 
problems until our armies achieved their 
breakthrough. While we were consolidating 
our hold upon the lodgement area, the supply 
dumps to maintain the forces when the fight- 
ing became mobile were steadily built up, and 
the coastal area from the Cotentin to Caen 
developed into one immense depot, the biggest 
in history ever assembled on an invaded terri- 
tory. When the breakthrough came, however, 
a great strain was imposed upon the mainte- 
nance system, not through any inherent fault 
in that system but by reason of the unexpected 
circumstances under which the advances oc- 
curred, The enemy’s tenacious defense of the 
Brittany ports and my decision to concentrate 
all available strength fully to exploit the op- 
portunity for a decisive victory offered in 
Normandy necessitated, as already indicated, 
the abandonment of the original plan for 
these harbors to be brought rapidly into use 
as the main arteries through which to supply 
the American armies on the right flank. 

This meant that we had to rely for our 
maintenance at a most vital period of the cam- 
paign upon the original supply lines through 
Cherbourg, the Arromanches Mulberry, and 
the Normandy beaches. Some cargoes were 
unloaded through the minor harbors and over 
the beaches of northern Brittany, but they 
represented only a small faction of our total 
needs. The bulk of the supplies for the Third 








Army had to be transported by the long, 
roundabout route down through the Cotentin 
and then eastward around the German pocket 
resisting at Falaise and Argentan. The Third 
Army, when it got into its stride in the dash 
across France, was advancing at a speed of up 
to 40 miles a day, and our transport services 
were taxed to the limit. The incentive offered 
by the chance of a smashing victory, however, 
drove the men in whose hands the mainte- 
nance of supply rested to feats of superhuman 
accomplishment. In the light of the difficulties 
they had to overcome, it seems, when one 
looks back upon those amazing days, well- 
nigh incredible that at no period up to the 
time when we stood upon the threshold of 
Germany was the momentum of the drive re- 
tarded through lack of essential needs. The 
spectacular nature of the advance was due in 
as great a measure to the men who drove the 
supply trucks as to those who drove the tanks. 
The three essentials were food, ammunition, 
and gasoline; and to get these up to the 
armored spearheads in as expeditious a man- 
ner as possible the system known as the “Red 
Ball Express” was instituted. By this, a circu- 
lar one-way traffic route was established 
across France from the beachheads to the 
fighting zone and back again. All civilian and 
local military traffic was debarred from using 
the “Red Ball Highway,” and along it the 
convoys swept at high speed day and night, 
in an unending stream. Similarly on the rail- 
roads, many of them single-track lines never 
intended for such heavy usage, the trains, 
each loaded to capacity, pushed eastward, 
traveling nose to tail in a manner that defied 
all the normal rules of safety. ! 
To keep all this traffic rolling would have 
been impossible but for the very fine work of 
the engineers, who had to contend with the 
damage caused not only by the enemy but by 
our own attacks preceding the advance. The 
roads were strewn with mines which had to be 
detected, wrecked German vehicles which had 
to be pushed aside, and bomb craters which 
had to be filled. There were bridges which 
had to be rebuilt and the rubble of ruined 
towns and villages through which paths had 
to be driven. On the railroads there were 
again bridges to be constructed as well as 
wrecked trains to be cleared, torn-up rails to 
be replaced, and the frightful chaos produced 
by our bombing at every major junction and 
marshalling yard to be remedied. So greatly 
had the French railroads suffered that over 
900 locomotives and a third of the rolling 
stock used had to be shipped over from Allied 
sources in England. Thanks to the untiring 
efforts of the men and the excellence of their 
mechanical equipment, all this work was suc- 
cessfully accomplished at an unprecedented 
rate. Bridge-building parties especially per- 
formed remarkable feats, and work which 
under normal conditions would have requried 
months was completed in a matter of days. 


With the resistance offered by the retreating 
enemy at a minimum, fuel was a more vital 
requisite than ammunition. Approximately a 
million gallons of gasoline were needed at 
the front every day to enable the armored 
columns to maintain the headlong rate of their 
advance. Trucked supplies could not by them- 
selves cope with this enormous demand, but 
pipe lines, both for aviation and ordinary pur- 
poses, were laid in the wake of the armies 
from the beachhead storage tanks. Our ex- 
periences in North Africa and Italy had 
taught us much in the matter of pipe lines, 
and as many as 30 miles of 6-inch pipe were 
now laid in a single day. By early October 
the system was delivering 4,500 tons of gaso- 
line daily from the main distributing point 
near Paris, apart from the considerable quan- 
tities being drawn from it at other points 
intermediate between there and Cherbourg. 

Despite all these efforts and accomplish- 
ments, however, my anxiety over the success- 
ful maintenance of supplies essentia] to sup- 
port our continued advance increased as the 
lines of communication lengthened. The Third 
Army maintenance in particular was stretched 
to the limit, and, as previously described, we 
had to employ transport aircraft to carry over 
2,000 tons a day to keep the spearheads going. 
The enemy’s failure to make a _ successful 
stand on any of the river lines freed us 
momentarily from the necessity for airborne 
operations which would have taken away the 
planes from the task of keeping the ground 
forces supplied, but it was evident that sooner 
or later such a situation would arise when we 
came up against the main frontier defenses of 
the Reich. 

As will be indicated in due course, the diffi- 
culties of supply eventually forced a halt upon 
us when we reached Germany, but the very 
rapidity of our advance across France had 
made that inevitable. In consequence of the 
enemy’s denial to us of the Brittany ports and 
the unexpected situation of having to support 
a dash of such length and speed entirely from 
our bases on the Normandy shore, only a 
miracle of hard work and brilliant improvisa- 
tion by the supply services had carried our 
armored spearheads so far. Without the 
magnificent work performed by these men in 
coping with peculiarly arduous problems, the 
sweeping victory which liberated France 
would not have been possible. 


THE ADVANCE FROM THE SEINE 
TO THE GERMAN BORDER 


As our armies swept north through the Pas- 





de-Calais and into Belgium and east toward 
the German border, the size of our forces and 
the extent of our front made it necessary for 
me to take direct control of the land forces 
operating on the Continent. Until 1 September 
the command system had functioned effective- 
ly, exactly as planned and in accordance with 
the developments of the tactical and strategic 
situation. Full credit for this was due to the 
Commanders-in-Chief, to all Senior Com- 
manders, and to the higher staffs of all Serv- 
ices, who consistently worked together as an 
efficient Allied team. Change in the command 
set-up was necessary, however, due to the 
diverging lines of operation and the need for 
having a commander on each of the main 
fronts capable of handling, with a reasonable 
degree of independence, the day-to-day op- 
erations in each sector. These operations were 
to be guided by directives issued from my 
Headquarters. 

Therefore, when on 1 September my opera- 
tional Headquarters opened officially on the 
Continent and Field Marshal Montgomery’s 
responsibility for arranging for coordination 
between 21 Army Group and General Brad- 
ley’s forces terminated, Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery continued to command 21 Army Group 
which was also designated the Northern 
Group of Armies. As from this date General 
Bradley’s command was known as the 12th or 
Central Group of Armies and consisted of 
the United States First Army under General 
Hodges, the United States Third Army under 
General Patton, and the United States Ninth 
Army under General Simpson. 

The Franco-American forces coming from 
the south were not at this time under my 
control, but I planned, with the approval of 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff, to assume com- 
mand of them on 15 September, when it was 
estimated that contact would have been se- 
curely established with the Central Group 
of Armies, Actually, first contact was reached 
prior to this on 11 September when troops 
of the French ist Armored Division met 
troops of the French 2d Armored Division in 
the vicinity of Somberon, but formal com- 
mand did not pass to my Headquarters until 
the 15th. These forces, consisting of the 
French First Army under General de Lattre 
de Tassigny and the United States Seventh 
Army under Lieut. Gen. Alexander E. Patch, 
were designated the 6th or Southern Group 
of Armies, under command of General (then 
Lieut. Gen.) Jacob L. Devers. 


Each of these three Groups of Armies was 
supported by its own Tactical Air Force. The 
Northern Group of Armies was accompanied 
by the Second Tactical Air Force under Air 
Marshal Sir Arthur Coningham and the Cen- 
tral Group of Armies by the Ninth Air Force 
under Lieut. Gen. (then Maj. Gen.) Vanden- 
berg. The Southern Group of Armies had, in 
the advance from the south, been supported 
by one Fighter Group and auxiliary units of 
XII Tactical Air Command. When the South- 
ern Group of Armies came under my control, 
this Air Command was augmented with units 
of the Ninth Air Force, but later the air sup- 
port of the Southern Group of Armies was to 
be constituted as the First Tactical Air Force. 


The Tactical Air Forces in support of the 
Army Groups reported to my Headquarters 
through Air Chief Marshal Leigh-Mallory, 
while the remaining over-all air control ex- 
ercised by me continued as it had originally 
been planned in April, the United States Stra- 
tegic Air Forces and the RAF Bomber Com- 
mand reporting independently. Air matters 
were, as already stated, coordinated through 
my Deputy, Air Chief Marshal Tedder. 

There was no change in the Naval Com- 
mand system at this time, except that Ad- 
miral Ramsay’s Headcuarters were moved to 
France early in Sentember. Later in Septem- 
ber control of the Strategic Air Forces passed 
from me to the Commanding General of the 
USAAF and the Chief of the Air Staff jointly. 

By 1 September also a new and important 
command unit had been formed within our 
Expeditionary Forces. All British and Ameri- 
ean Airborne Forces were placed under the 
single command of General Brereton on 8 
August to form the First Allied Airborne 
Army. Chief components of this Army in- 
elnded the United States XVIII Corns (824, 
101st, and 17th Airborne Divisions), the British 
Airborne Troops Command (6 and 1 Airborne 
Divisions), the United States IX Troop Car- 
rier Command, and RAF 38 and 46 Groups. 
In view of the important roles that the air- 
borne divisions were to play in the develop- 
ment of our campaign, and also in order to 
unify the highly specialized and integrated 
planning and training, I felt that an Army 
designation rightly belonged to General 
‘Brereton’s Headauarters and to the troops, 
even though, in the strict sense of the word, 
the divisions did not operate as an indepen- 
dent army unit once they had been committed 
to action. Our first use of the airborne divi- 
sions under the newly constituted command 
set-up was to be on 17 September, to assist in 
seizing the Rhine crossings at Nijmegen and 
Arnhem after the rapid advance by our land 
armies. 

Although it was originally intended to em- 
ploy the airborne units to close the Paris- 
Orléans gap against the enemy retreating 
from Normandy, General Patton’s advance 
had been so rapid that the area was com- 
pletely overrun by our land forces and an 
airborne operation was unnecessary. We had 





subsequently considered employing them to 
assist in seizing successively the crossings 
over the Seine and the Somme, and lastly in 
the Pas-de-Calais area to cut off the retreat 
of the German Fifteenth Army. All thege 
areas were rapidly gained by our ground 
forces, a clear indication of the tremendong 
forward strides being made by our armor 
and infantry. By the time the Airborne Army 
was first employed in the Arnhem-Nijmegen 
area, enemy resistance had stiffened and we 
had begun the long and grueling grind, ip 
part unexpected, which was ultimately to take 
us in force across the Rhine. 


It was our plan to attack northeastward 
in the greatest strength possible. This direc. 
tion had been chosen for a variety of rea- 
sons. First, the great bulk of the German 
Army was located there. Secondly, there wag 
the great desirability of capturing the flying 
bomb area, not only to remove this menace to 
England, but also to deny to the enemy the 
propaganda value which he enjoyed on the 
home front and in the army from the attacks 
on London and talk of new weapons which 
would “decide the war.” A third reason for 
the northeastward attack was our impera- 
tive need for the large port of Antwerp, ab- 
solutely essential to us logistically before any 
deep penetration in strength could be made 
into Germany. Fourthly, we wanted the air- 
fields in Belgium. Finally, and most impor- 
tant, I felt that during the late summer and 
early autumn months the lower Rhine offered 
the best avenue of advance into Germany, and 
it seemed probable that through rapidity of 
exploitation both the Siegfried Line and the 
Rhine River might be crossed and strong 
bridgeheads established before the enemy 
could recover sufficiently to make a definite 
stand in the Arnhem area. In furtherance of 
this plan strong United States forces marched 
abreast of the Northern Group of Armies to 
the northeast, while three United States di- 
visions were completely immobilized in or- 
der to supply additional logistical support 
for the Northern Group. At the same time 
the entire airborne forces were made avail- 
able to Field Marshal Montgomery. 


Secondary to this main effort in the north 
was the desirability of pushing eastward 
with some force in order to link up with the 
French and American forces advancing from 
the south, so as to clear all Southwest France 
as the cheapest way of protecting our flanks 
and rear. In addition, a drive along the Ver- 
dun-Metz axis would enhance the opportunity 
for surprise and maneuver, thus requiring the 
enemy to extend his forces, and leaving him 
in doubt as to the direction of the Allied 
main thrust. 


From the time when our armies first crossed 
the Seine in force to the employment of the 
airborne army in Holland on 17 September, 
our ground forces made prodigious strides. 
Along the Channel coast the Canadian First 
Army began advancing on 30 August from 
the Elbeuf bridgehead above Rouen on the 
Seine and from bridgeheads below the city. 
On 1 September both Rouen and Dieppe were 
taken, the forces first entering Dieppe con- 
sisting of battalions of the Essex, Scottish, 
Royal, and Hamilton Light Infantry and the 
Royal Regiment of Canada which had fought 
there on 19 August 1942. 


Le Havre was cut off, but the garrison re- 
jected an ultimatum to surrender on 4 Sep- 
tember and the city was invested. Attacks 
against it were supported by heavy aerial 
bombing during which more than 11,000 tons 
were dropped on the city, half this total being 
dropped on the 10th. On 10 September also 
the final ground attack was launched by the 


British 49 Infantry Division operating with 
the Canadian First Army. This attack was 
supported by naval forces including the bat- 
tleship Warspite and the monitor Erebus, 
which bombarded enemy installations with 
300 rounds of 15-inch shell. By noon on the 
11th the northern and eastern outskirts of 
Le Havre had been reached and at 1130 hours 
on the 12th the city surrendered with its 
garrison of 7,000 troops. 

Meanwhile other forces of the Canadian 
First Army had swept northeastward along 
the coast, taking in addition to Dieppe, the 
small ports of Fécamp, St-Valéry-en-Caux, 
Le Tréport, and Abbeville. Etaples fell on 4 
September and the Somme River, which we 
had anticipated as a possible barrier, was 
crossed in force. Calais was surrounded and 
the outskirts of Boulogne reached on the 6th. 
On the 8th the Canadians overran Ostend and 
after capturing the port turned east toward 
Bruges which was entered by patrols on the 
9th. In the meantime other troops of Cana- 
dian 2 Corps had driven toward Dunkirk, 12- 


vesting that city by the 11th. On the 11th also 
Blankenberghe, between Ostend and Zee- 
brugge, was taken by the Canadian 4 Armored 
Division. 

Thus, within two weeks of the Seine cross- 
ings the Canadians had driven north, clearing 
large sections of the “flying bomb coast,” an 
northeast toward the Scheldt Estuary. Along 
the coast they had forced the enemy to hole 
up in a few ports which he was to defend 
tenaciously. Boulogne, with its garrison of 
10,000, did not fall until 23 September and 
Calais until the 30th, both to the Canadian 2 
Corps, after heavy bombardment by Bomber 
Command. Dunkirk was surrounded, but since 
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the use of the small harbor as a port was not 
essential, I did not feel that a strong effort 
should be made to take it. As in the case of 
the Brittany ports, I decided that it would 
be preferable to contain the enemy, estimated 
at 12,000 troops, with the minimum forces 
necessary rather than to attempt an all-out 
attack. In the northeast, the Canadian ad- 
yance toward the Scheldt Estuary formed the 
jower jaw of a trap closing on the Germans, 
the other jaw consisting of British forces 
which had captured Antwerp. 

The British advance on the right of the 
Canadians to Antwerp and the Dutch border 
had been spectacular during this period. 
From their bridgehead at Vernon their armor 
swept to Antwerp, a distance of some 195 
miles as the crow flies, in less than four days. 
The advance began on 30 August and Ant- 
werp, with its port installations virtually in- 
tact, was occupied on 4 September by the 11 
Armoured Division of 30 Corps. By 29 Au- 
gust the British bridgehead at Vernon had 
extended, at its deepest penetration, 12 miles 
north of the Seine. On the 30th they made an 
advance of 25 miles from this point, taking 
Beauvais, while another column of the 11 
Armoured Division reached a point only 25 
miles south of Amiens after a 30-mile advance. 
On the following day they raced on to Amiens, 
took the town, established bridgeheads across 
the Somme, and pushed farther to the north- 
east. At the same time other British units 
turned northwest and attacked toward the 
Channel. On the morning of 1 September, 
British armor took Albert,. about 12 miles 
northeast of Amiens, and Bapaume, 28 miles 
northeast of Amiens, while later in the day 
Arras was captured by the Guards Armoured 
Division of 30 Corps. Meanwhile Amiens was 
turned over to the infantry, which had come 
up from the south, and another armored col- 
umn of the Guards Armoured Division moved 
north to take Doullens, about 23 miles east 
of Abbeville. 

A part of the armoured column which took 
Arras turned east on the next morning and 
eaptured Douai, while the main force con- 
tinued to the north. On the morning of 2 
September it made slow progress, but dur- 
ing that afternoon and the following day it 
gathered speed and advanced 60 miles in 36 
hours, crossing the Belgian border east of 
Lille, taking Tournai, where the Lille-Brus- 
sels road was cut, and then turning east along 
this road. At noon on the 3d this column was 
28 miles from Brussels, and late on that same 
day it reached the capital, which had been 
hastily evacuated by the enemy. On 4 Septem- 
ber part of this column turned east and 
reached Louvain, the rest continuing north 
and entering Antwerp with the 11 Armoured 
Division, which had moved rapidly north 
from the Arras area, taking Lille on the way. 
By evening the dock area was being cleared, 
and on the 5th, with Antwerp firmly in their 
hands, the British spread out to the west and 
reached the outskirts of Ghent, which fell 
the following day. 


Still further west another armoured divi- 
sion which had begun an attack northwest 
from the Amiens area on the morning of 2 
September made rapid progress in the direc- 
tion of Calais and Dunkirk and on the 3d 
reached Aire, 27 miles south of the latter town. 
This area was subsequently taken over by the 
Canadians moving up from the south. 


As the British forces approached closer to 
the German homeland, resistance stiffened 
and the rapid advances which had made the 
capture of Antwerp possible came to an end. 
However, by attacking northeast from Lou- 
vain on 7 September, 30 Corps was able to 
establish a deep bridgehead over the Albert 
Canal, seize Bourg Leopold after a bitter and 
fluctuating battle, and by the 12th cross the 
Dutch border to reach a point seven miles 
from Eindhoven. Driving east from Bourg 
Leopold, elements of 30 Corps advanced al- 
most to the Meuse. 


While the Canadians and British thus 
moved northeastward in a great sweeping 
drive which stretched inland from the Chan- 
nel coast to Vernon, and northward to Ant- 
werp and Eindhoven, the American First 
Army under General Hodges poured across 
the Seine bridgeheads between Mantes-Gassi- 
court and Melun to the east, beginning an 
equally spectacular drive on a three-corps 
front toward Namur, Liége, and the German 
frontier. On the right, VII Corps crossed the 
Aisne on 29 August, and Soissons was cleared 
of enemy forces by the 3d Armored Division, 
which also liberated Laon the next day after 
stiff fighting. This division continued its rapid 
advance, while infantry supported it and pro- 
tected its flank, and on 1 September reached 
4 point 30 miles northeast of Laon. In the next 
two days the column advanced 40 miles, cross- 
ing the Belgian border in the Hirson area 
and reaching Charleroi and Mons. 


On the First Army’s left, a similar drive 
enward from the Mantes bridgehead area 
ad been accomplished by a rapidly moving 
column of XIX Corps, spearheaded by the 2d 
aunered Division. Gaining momentum, on 30 
—s this force advanced 13 miles, and the 
a xt day another spurt of 20 miles carried it 
— to Montdidier. By 2 September XIX 
orps had reached the Belgian border south 








of Tournai, registering an advance of more 
than 60 miles in 2 days. 

As a result of these operations, VII and 
XIX Corps cut off a large German force in 
the pocket that lay between their advancing 
columns. This pocket extended from Mons 
to the forest of Compiégne, where German in- 
fantry resisted stubbornly the advance of V 
Corps. The latter unit, forming the center of 
the First Army’s drive northward, neverthe- 
less made good progress on the axis Com- 
piégne-St-Quentin, reaching a line east of 
Cambrai on the 2d. During the next three 
days some 25,000 prisoners were captured at 
the top of the pocket in the Mons area. 

On 4 September the First Army began a 
wheel to the east, V Corps moving to the right 
flank and crossing the Meuse north of Sedan 
on 5-6 September. That town fell to the 5th 
Armored Division on 6 September, and in the 
next few days advance was rapid across Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg, on a 65-mile front. 
The same division liberated the city of 
Luxembourg on 10 September, and by the 
11th, V Corps had reached the German fron- 
tier and the Siegfried defenses. Farther north, 
VII Corps units captured Namur and the 
Meuse crossings near Dinant on 4-5 Septem- 
ber, then continued to advance down both 
banks of the river toward Liége. Stiff resist- 
ance in this area was broken; Liége fell on 
8 September, and by noon on the 9th our 
forces reached Limbourg, 13 miles southwest 
of Aachen. Here resistance increased, and ex- 
tensive mining and numerous road blocks 
with anti-tank guns were encountered. Never- 
theless, on 10 September further advances 
were made, and at 1723 hours VII Corps ar- 
tillery for the first time shelled German terri- 
tory. On the 11th both Eupen and Malmedy 
were captured. XIX Corps had paralleled 
this advance; by 11 September it was at the 
edge of Maastricht, and farther south had 
crossed the Meuse. 

In less than 2 weeks, then, the First Army 
had crossed the Seine in force, swept across 
France, Belgium, and Luxembourg, and 
brought the war to the threshold of Germany. 
The bitter struggle for Aachen and the Roer 
bridgeheads was to follow. 

In the Third Army zone of advance, on the 
right of our forces, General Patton's troops 
had crossed the upper Marne in the vicinity 
of Vitry-le-Francois on 29 August. On the 
30th, 4th Armored Division of XII Corps 
moved on to St-Dizier, 17 miles to the east, 
while to the north the 80th Infantry Division 
captured ChAalons-sur-Marne and advanced 8 
miles northward, On the 3ist the column 
which took St-Dizier pushed on to Com- 
mercy on the Meuse, while the XX Corps 
turned east on the axis Rheims-Verdun-Metz. 
The following morning units of the XX Corps 
entered Verdun, and crossed the Meuse to 
reach a point 6 miles to the east on the road 
te Metz. On the 2d this column pushed on an- 
other 7 miles to Etain, while the XII Corps 
advanced to the vicinity of Nancy. Mean- 
while, between these two columns, other 
crossings of the Meuse were effected, and on 
2 September St-Mihiel was taken. On the 4th 
patrols operating up to the Moselle failed to 
find the enemy in any strength, except at 
Pont-&-Mousson, about 13 miles south of 
Metz. Here, after patrol clashes in the morn- 
ing, the Germans withdrew to the right bank 
of the river and shelled the town as we moved 
up to it. On the 5th we reached the impor- 
tant communications center of Nancy, on the 
left bank 28 miles above Metz. 


Crossings of the Moselle were made against 
enemy opposition beginning on 7 September. 
By the 11th we had established ourselves in 
strength on the east bank of the river be- 
tween Metz and Nancy. While some of Gen- 
eral Patton’s forces moved southward from 
Toul for a distance of 30 miles to compress 
the Belfort area through which the German 
Nineteenth Army was withdrawing, other 
forces crossed the Moselle on the 12th and 
began the turning movement northeast of 
Nancy which was to result in the fall of the 
city to the XII Corps on 15 September. 


In the Metz area General Patton’s forces 
had captured Aumetz on the 11th and driven 
to Thionville, 12 miles north of Metz, by the 
13th. The city itself was stubbornly defended 
and the siege was to be long and arduous. 


The Third Army’s advance involved her- 
culean tasks in the matter of supply. At the 
Moselle enemy resistance had stiffened and 
the problem of supply became increasingly 
acute, to the extent that General Patton's 
forces were partially immobilized and physi- 
eally incapable of mounting assaults on a 


large scale or of continuing a pursuit had the 


opportunity offered. This was in a measure 
also true of the whole front facing east 
against Germany and our positions here be- 
came relatively stable on a line running from 
the First Army’s sector in the Aachen area 
south along the German border to Metz, 
Nancy, and Epinal. 


On 11 September patrols from General 
Patch’s Seventh Army had established con- 
tact with patrols of General Patton’s Third 
Army west of Dijon, but contact in force was 
not finally established until a Seventh Army 
column, driving north against enemy opposi- 
tion, joined forces with the right wing of the 
Third Army west of Epinal on 21 September. 
This action reduced the size of the pocket 
west of the Belfort Gap and straightened the 








line which as a result now extended almost 
due south from Epinal to the Swiss frontier. 
In spite of the fact that use of the Belfort 
Gap as an escape route was now prevented, 
the enemy continued to hold on stubbornly 
in this whole area, evidently pursuing his 
usual policy of not yielding an inch except 
under pressure. This policy reacted to our 
advantage since it kept the enemy fully en- 
gaged and unable to withdraw forces to aid 
in the north, where the airborne operation 
against the lower Rhine was taking place. 
Along the whole line the war was to resolve 
itself into slow, hard fighting (with the few 
exceptions which I shall now consider) until 
after the German counterattack in December 
and the opening of our own offensive in Feb- 
ruary. 


CONSOLIDATION ON THE FRONTIER 


In part, the slow-down along the front fac- 
ing Germany was due to my decision to em- 
ploy our greatest strength in the north to at- 
tain flanking bridgeheads across the lower 
Rhine beyond the main fortifications of the 
Siegfried Line. In view of the fact, however, 
that the main highway to Berlin—the plains 
and level fields of northern Germany—lay be- 
yond the Rhine in the north, and that the 
southern country was unsuitable for the de- 
sired rapid advance and continued exploita- 
tion by reason of its mountainous and forest- 
ed terrain, my commanders and I were in full 
agreement as to the desirability of exerting 
our strongest pressure in the north, The at- 
tractive possibility of quickly turning the 
German north flank led me to approve the 
temporary delay in freeing the vital port of 
Antwerp, the seaward approaches to which 
were still in German hands. 


The operation to seize the bridges over the 
Rhine was made up of two parts. The air- 
borne operation, known as MARKET, had as 
its purpose the capture of the vital bridges 
over the Maas, the Waal, and the lower Rhine 
at Grave, Nijmegen, and Arnhem. The forces 
employed in the airborne operation included 
the U. S. 82d Airborne Division, the 101st Air- 
borne Division, the British 1 Airborne Divi- 
sion, and the Polish ist Paratroop Brigade. 
The British 1 Airborne Division was to be 
dropped farthest north in the Arnhem area, 
the U. S. 82d Airborne Division in the Nij- 
megen area, and the U. 8S. 101st Division in 
the St. Oedenrode area north of Eindhoven. 
In rapid support of the airborne troops, ar- 
mor and infantry of the British Second Army 
were to advance northward from the general 
line of the Albert and Escaut Canals. Passing 
over the bridges held by the airborne troops, 
the armor was to push on to the Zuider Zee 
and thus, if successful, cut off the land exit 
of enemy troops in western Holland. The 
land operation, known as GARDEN, was to 
take place on a very narrow front with only 
one road as a line of communication for a 
considerable part of the way. The axis of ad- 
vance lay through Eindhoven, St. Oedenrode, 
Veghel, Uden, Grave, Nijmegen, Arnhem, and 
Apeldoorn. 


The first landings of the main airborne 
forces were made on 17 September and fol- 
low-up troops and reinforcements continued 
to be flown in on succeeding days in spite of 
unfavorable weather on several occasions. 
Initial losses en route and at the dropping 
zones were very slight and bore out General 
Brereton’s contention that heavy bomber ef- 
fort on flak positions immediately preceding 
an airborne operation would greatly reduce 
casualties. These attacks had been undertaken 
by “heavies” of both the RAF Bomber Com- 
mand and the U. S. Eighth Air Force, which 
neutralized enemy airfields in the vicinity of 
the dropping zones and flak positions en 
route. By the 19th, British Second Army 
ground forces, advancing from the south, had 
made contact with all of the airborne troops 
except those to the north of the lower Rhine 
in the Arnhem area. Here the British 1 Air- 
borne Division was holding out heroically 
against greatly superior forces, including a 
quantity of armor, the presence of which in 
the area had been estimated by my intelli- 
gence staff. This, in the outcome, proved to 
be effective against the tactical power we 
could apply. 


The British Guards Armoured Division had 
pushed north on 17 September, but met heavy 
resistance slowing its advance into Eind- 
hoven, which had been taken by the 10ist 
Airborne Division. Firm contact was estab- 
lished between the two forces on the 18th, 
and the Guards Armoured pushed rapidly 
north to Grave, which had fallen to the 82d 
Airborne Division. The area between Grave 
and Nijmegen was held by this latter divi- 
sion and the armored advance to the town 
was consequently rapid. Nijmegen itself, 
however, was held by the enemy, as was also 
the extremely important road bridge crossing 
the Waal. This bridge, a modern 5-span struc- 
ture of steel and concrete, some 6,000 feet in 
length, was a valuable prize, since, without 
it, the river would have been a formidable 
obstacle. An attempt by armor to get through 
to the bridge failed on the 19th in the face 
of heavy fire from antitank guns sited in 
houses near the approaches. On the follow- 
ing day, however, a regiment of the 82d Air- 
borne Division crossed the river in assault 
boats upstream from the bridge and sur- 
prised and overcame the German forces hold- 
ing the northern approaches. The British 
meanwhile had seized the southern end, and 
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that evening, after mines had been removed, 
the armor crossed the bridge and advanced 
2 miles to the north where it was held up by 
an antitank screen, 


During the next few days there was con- 
fused and heavy fighting in the area between 
Nijmegen and Arnhem and it was not until 
the 24th that British infantry reached the 
lower Rhine in force and artillery began lend- 
ing fire support to the beleagured 1 Airborne 
Division on the northern bank of the river. 


By 23 September the position of the 1 Air- 
borne Division had become so precarious that 
the Second Army gave 30 Corps permission 
to withdraw the division if the situation did 
not improve. 30 Corps ordered every risk to 
be taken to relieve the division on the 24th, 
by which date the forces on the northern bank 
had been forced into a steadily contracting 
perimeter approximately 1,000 yards by 1,500 
yards. The shelling, mortaring, and strafing 
of this area by the enemy was incessant, and 
on 25 September, Corps finally ordered the 
withdrawal of all forces across the lower 
Rhine. This was effected that night and 2,163 
men of the 1 Airborne Division withdrew un- 
der cover of darkness, infiltrating in small 
xzroups through the enemy lines and across 
the river. Casualties had been heavy, the di- 
vision losing in killed, wounded, and missing 
some 7,000 men, 

While the crossing of the lower Rhine was 
not completed, the operation brought very 
positive and important advantages to our 
forces. Repeated enemy attacks against the 
thin line of communications had temporarily 
necessitated withdrawal of armor from Nij- 
megen to keep the single road open, but the 
line was ultimately held and supplies went 
through even under constant shelling. As the 
line was strengthened with the arrival of 
stronger infantry units, the corridor was 
gradually widened on both sides. British 
forces pushed west in conjunction with north- 
ward attacks by other British and Canadian 
forces to establish a firm line eventually run- 
ning along the Waal and Maas. To fhe east 
the corridor was also widened to bring the 
Northern Group of Armies into line with the 
Central Group and within striking distance 
of Kleve. Bridgeheads had been firmly se- 
cured across the Maas and Waal and the wa- 
tershed between the two was to serve as a 
valuable corridor for a later advance to the 
Rhine. 

Operation MARKET had been the largest 
airborne operation undertaken by the Allied 
forces up to this time. Between 17-30 Sep- 
tember, 20,190 troops had been dropped from 
aircraft by parachute, 13,781 had landed in 
gliders, and 905 were air-landed on a strip 
made ready by the preceding airborne troops. 
In addition to this total of 34,876 troops, 5.,- 
230 tons of equipment and supplies, 1,927 ve- 
hicles, and 568 artillery pieces were transport- 
ed by air. In all, the supporting air forces, 
who showed great gallantry in continuing to 
fly supplies to the isolated forces, flew over 
7.800 sorties. 

My decision to concentrate our efforts in 
this attempt to thrust into the heart of Ger- 
many before the enemy could consolidate his 
defenses along the Rhine had resulted in a 
delay in opening Antwerp and in making the 
port available as our main supply base. I 
took the full responsibility for this, and I 
believe that the possible and actual results 
warranted the calculated risk involved. Had 
our forces not pushed north and east to hold 
the line of the Maas and Waal well north of 
Antwerp, the port itself would have been in 
constant danger not only from a blow pos- 
sibly synchronized with the later break- 
through in the Eifel, but from independent 
attacks launched at close range from Holland. 

With the completion of the MARKET-GAR- 
DEN operation the Northern Group of Armies 
was instructed to undertake the opening of 
Antwerp as a matter of the first priority. 
While the city and port installations had 
fallen virtually intact to 30 Corps on 4 Sep- 
tember, the harbor had proved and was to 
continue to prove useless to us until the 
Scheldt Estuary had been cleared of mines 
and South Beveland and Walcheren Island. 
commanding the sea lane to the harbor, had 
been reduced. The operation to achieve this 
involved the employment of amphibious 
forces, and the joint naval, air, and ground 
force planning was immediately undertaken 
and worked out during the latter part of Sep- 
tember and early October at the Headquar- 
ters of the Canadian First Army. 


As an integral part of the operation, and 
in support of the amphibious elements, Ca- 
nadian forces attacked north of Antwerp 
toward the South Beveland Isthmus in mid- 
On 24 October, having overcome re- 
sistance at Woensdrecht and thus insured 
their flank protection, the Canadian 2 Divi- 
sion turned west and advanced slowly across 
the narrow neck connecting South Beveland 
with the mainland. Progress here was par- 
ticularly difficult, the troops often having to 
fight waist-deep in water while the Germans 
offered strong resistance. 

The Canadian forces continued their ad- 
vance, however, and by midday on 27 October 
had reached the line of the canal at the west 
end of the Isthmus. Crossing this at its south- 
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ern extremity, they pressed forward to with- 
in 2% miles of troops of the British 52 Divi- 
sion who had been landed on the south shore 
of South Beveland on the night of 25-26 Oc- 
tober, and by the 29th they effected a junc- 
ture with them. By the 30th the whole of 
South Beveland had been cleared and the 
British and Canadians continued their attack 
against the causeway connecting the Isth- 
mus with Walcheren. 


On Walcheren the enemy consisted of the 
remnants of a division, forced back with se- 
vere losses from South Beveland, and ele- 
ments of the German Fifteenth Army which 
had made their escape by sea across the 
Scheldt from the trap in which they had 
been caught with the seizure of Antwerp. 
Against Walcheren the Canadians attacked 
from the west, while amphibious forces, land- 
ed on 1 November at both Westkapelle and 
Viissingen, moved east and north, converg- 
ing on the strongpoints of the island. These 
forces, consisting of the Royal Marine 4 SS 
Brigade (Commandos) and two battalions of 
the 52 Infantry Division, had been success- 
fully landed from naval assault craft under 
heavy fire. Great credit for the success of 
the amphibious operation is due the support 
craft of the British Navy, which unhesitat- 
ingly and in the highest traditions of the 
service attracted to themselves the point- 
blank fire of the land batteries, thus permit- 
ting the commandos and assault troops to 
gain the shore with much lighter casualties 
than otherwise would have been the case. The 
air forces also, operating in great strength 
despite appallingly difficult weather condi- 
tions, lent invaluable support throughout the 
operation, a feature of this support being the 
accurate bombing by aircraft of the Bomber 
Command which succeeded in breaching the 
dikes. 

The three converging ground forces, attack- 
ing over terrain made extremely difficult by 
flooding, and suffering heavy casualties, ad- 
vanced with great gallantry against stiff 
enemy resistance to capture the strongpoints 
of Veere and Middelburg and wipe out enemy 
opposition. By 9 November al] resistance had 
ceased and some 10,000 troops had been cap- 
tured, including a division commander. 


With the capture of South Beveland and 
Walcheren the land approaches to Antwerp 
were now freed, but the Scheldt Estuary had 
still to be swept of mines before the port 
could become useful. This work was at once 
undertaken by the Navy, and Antwerp became 
a port of supply for our forces with the un- 
loading of the first ships on 26 November. 
The enemy, however, recognizing the im- 
portance of the harbor to us as a supply base, 
began at this time the launching in consider- 
able strength of V-1 and V-2 weapons against 
the dock and town area. While the weapons 
were erratic in about the same degree as those 
launched against the London area, they never- 
theless caused considerable damage in the 
district, killing both civilian and military per- 
sonnel as well as disrupting communications 
and supply work for brief periods. Great 
credit is due the citizens of Antwerp for sus- 
taining the attacks as London had done and 
for unflinchingly going about their tasks 
which were of assistance to us in forward- 
ing the war effort. In addition to attacks 
from the V-weapons against docks and shore 
installations, the enemy also employed large 
numbers of E-boats and midget submarines 
against our naval craft and shipping, but all 
these attempts at disrupting our flow of sup- 
plies were successfully countered by vigor- 
ous naval and air measures. 


While the Arnhem-Nijmegen operation and 
the attack upon the approaches to Antwerp 
were the more spectacular successes during 
the latter part of September, the month of 
October and early November, the slugging 
matches along the rest of the front facing 
north and east were equally important for the 
general development of the campaign. Our 
two immediate objectives during this period 
were, first, to advance east to the Rhine and 
north to the Maas and, second, to use the 
space between our front and the Rhine as a 
“killing ground” in which to engage the 
enemy either in a large decisive battle or so 
to maul him that when the Rhine had been 
reached he would have little left with which 
to resist our crossings and prevent a break- 
through leading to mobile warfare. 


Although we were not to reach the Rhine 
as quickly as we had hoped, or yet to engage 
the enemy in a decisive battle except as he 
himself created it in his December counter- 
offensive, the continued daily losses which he 
suffered in both personnel and equipment con- 
tributed to weakening him so that when our 
main blows ultimately fell victory was in- 
evitable. By the end of September total enemy 
casualties, including killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, totaled approximately 1,000,000 
men, including those swept into our net with 
the rapid advance of General Devers’ forces 
from the south and their junction with Gen- 
eral Bradley’s troops west of the Belfort Gap. 
The isolated remnants of the German First 
Army in Southwest France gave themselves 
up in piecemeal groups to the French Forces 
of the Interior and to our own forces, the 





largest single body consisting of 20,000 troops 
who surrendered without even attempting re- 
sistance after being trapped south of the 
Loire. Our continued hard-fought battles 
during the next three months were to in- 
crease this total by mid-January to 1,500,000, 
a figure indicative of the steady attrition be- 
ing inflicted on the enemy. In spite of these 
losses, however, German troops continued to 
put up strong resistance, battling with a 
stubbornness and Teutonic fury born of the 
desperate knowledge that they were fighting 
on their own “holy soil.” Our logistical sit- 
uation, coupled with the fact that the terrain 
was suitable to the defense, aided the enemy. 
Additionally, during this period we experi- 
enced weather conditions which admirably 
suited him. The rains which fell in Novem- 
ber were the worst known on the Continent 
in many years and created flood conditions 
along our whole front, reducing the lesser 
roads to quagmires and impeding tank opera- 
tions and vehicular movement. All these fac- 
tors made it more easily possible for the 
enemy, exploiting a comparatively static sit- 
uation, to mine and booby-trap the areas 
ahead of us, contributing further to our prob- 
lems. 


In spite of these difficulties we achieved 
much. The First Army troops had entered 
Germany in the Trier region on 11 September 
and in the Aachen area east of Eupen on the 
12th. At Aachen the enemy resisted bitterly 
but by the 20th the city was under attack 
from three sides and subject to heavy shell- 
ing. On the north side, which was still open, 
the First Army launched an attack across the 
German border on 2 October and in the first 
two days breached the Siegfried Line on a 
$-mile front, the southern point of the break- 
through being about 8 miles north of Aachen. 
Within the next few days the two remaining 
main roads into Aachen from the north were 
cut and the defenders isolated. Concurrently 
with these attacks the First Army attacked 
eastward against Stolberg, where heavy 
house-to-house fighting took place. On 13 
October the First Army troops entered 
Aachen from the east and by the 19th, in spite 
of resistance from fortified cellars and build- 
ings, had cleared half the city, which was now 
in ruins as a result of our bombing and shell- 
ing. Following the success of our assault, 
enemy resistance gradually weakened and the 
final surrender of the first large German city 
to Allied forces took place on 21 October 
when the garrison gave in to troops of the 
ist Infantry Division of VII Corps. After 
the fall of Aachen the First Army’s offensive 
operations were curtailed until the November 
offensives which were mounted along the en- 
tire front. 

On the Third Army’s front Nancy had fallen 
on 15 September, but Metz, strongly defended 
by its outer ring of forts, was to remain in 
enemy hands until our offensive ultimately 
reduced it on 22 November. South of Metz, 
along the line of the Moselle, the Third Army 
pushed eastward slowly until its line ex- 
tended roughly parallel with the river to a 
depth of 20 to 25 miles. Farther south the 
Seventh Army and the French First Army, 
probing slowly into the area of the High 
Vosges across the Moselle from HEpinal and 
against the Belfort Gap area, brought their 
line up to conform with that of the Third 
Army. 

The relatively static warfare of October had 
thus brought us into position for the limited 
offensives which we were mounting for No- 
vember. 


During the month of October an adminis- 
trative change had been placed in effect which 
was to bring the Tactical Air Forces more 
closely under the control of my Headquarters. 
Prior to 15 October the Allied Expeditionary 
Air Force, under Air Chief Marshal Leigh- 
Mallory, had maintained its separate Head- 
quarters, reporting to me through my deputy, 
Air Chief Marshal Tedder. In October, how- 
ever, we were informed that the Air Ministry 
desired to transfer Air Chief Marshal Leigh- 
Mallory to a post of greater responsibility 
in the China-Burma-India Theater, where, 
because of his long experience, his presence 
could be best employed to further the ends 
of the war. It was with great reluctance that 
I agreed to this change, but once it had been 
made I felt that the AEAF, without Air Chief 
Marshal Leigh-Mallory, might better func- 
tion as an integral part of my own Headquar- 
ters. SHAEF Air Staff thus came into being 
on 15 October and the planning and opera- 
tional staffs became part of my Headquarters. 
Shortly after this, on 14 November, Air Chief 
Marshal Leigh-Mallory, en route to his new 
command, was reported missing. His loss to 
the common war effort came as a keen per- 
sonal blow to me and to the members of my 
staff. 


With the opening of Antwerp our supply 
problem was considerably eased, but the Ger- 
mans had profited by our earlier logistical 
handicap to reinforce their Siegfried defenses 
with hurriedly formed Volksgrenadier divi- 
sions. These divisions initially had very low 
combat value, but both General Bradley and 
I felt that unless the Siegfried positions could 
be speedily attacked the relative strength of 
the opposing forces would gradually become 
more favorable to the enemy. 


My plan of campaign at this period included 
an advance on the fronts of the Northern and 
Central Groups of Armies to the Rhine, which 
it was necessary to hold from its mouth to 





Diisseldorf at least, if not to Bonn or Frank- 
furt, before a large-scale penetration beyond 
the river into Germany could be attempted. 
With the strong defensive barrier which the 
Rhine would afford our armies, it would be- 
come more easily possible to concentrate pow- 
er at one point for the breakthrough, leaving 
relatively thinly held positions along the rest 
of the front. 

The eastward drive by 21 Army Group be- 
gan on 15 November, but progress was slow 
over ground made extremely difficult by the 
severe weather and it was not until 4 Decem- 
ber that the last enemy pocket on the west 
bank of the Maas was cleared. A direct ad- 
vance across the Maas to the Rhine was 
judged impracticable and extensive regroup- 
ing would have been necessary for a drive 
southeast from the Nijmegen area along the 
relatively dry watershed separating the two 
rivers. To accomplish this latter penetration 
it would have been necessary to reduce the 
frontage of the Northern Group of Armies in 
order to gather strength at the point of at- 
tack. Due to limitations in strength, 21 Army 
Group itself was incapable of holding the 
whole of its frontage and attacking at the 
same time, and 12th Army Group would have 
had to take over a portion of the line. This 
could only have been done by 12th Army 
Group at the expense of weakening the 
Aachen attack, a course which was not ac- 
ceptable to me. I therefore decided to post- 
pone further major operations by 21 Army 
Group until the drive teward Cologne had 
made adequate progress in the central sector. 


In the Aachen sector the offensive by the 
First and Ninth Armies was launched on 16 
November after an hour and a half of inten- 
sive air and artillery bombardment. Over 
1,200 United States heavy bombers dropped 
bombs on fortified positions north of Esch- 
weiler and west of Diiren. Later in the day 
RAF bombers also attacked Diiren itself and 
Jiilich, practically obliterating these towns. 
The offensive was launched in two main di- 
rections, eastward from Aachen toward Esch- 
weiler and northeastward toward Geilen- 
kirchen, East of Aachen the enemy was 
driven entirely out of Stolberg, which he had 
partially held for some 6 weeks while our 
own forces were entrenched in the remainder 
of the town. By the 21st our troops had pene- 
trated into Eschweiler, which fell after heavy 
fighting on the following day. Meanwhile the 
fighting had moved farther along the right 
flank into the Hiirtgen Forest, southeast of 
Aachen, and gains in this sector placed our 
troops within attacking range of Diiren. 


To the north Geilenkirchen had fallen on 
the 19th and the Ninth Army continued ad- 
vancing slowly until by 3 December it had 
reached the Roer River. The First Army was 
conforming to the south more slowly still. 
Fourteen at first, and eventually seventeen, 
divisions were employed in the Aachen sector 
by the First and Ninth Armies, and at the 
height of the offensive no fewer than ten divi- 
sions were in the line together on a 24-mile 
front, this being the maximum which it was 
practicable to deploy. In spite of this con- 
centration and the very large-scale strategic 
and tactical air attacks, the progress had 
been slow and the fighting bitter. The delay 
imposed on our advance here was a testimony 
to the improved defense works which the 
enemy had constructed following our break- 
through of the Siegfried Line in September. 


While the Ninth Army had reached the 
Roer by 3 December, General Bradley con- 
sidered it imprudent to cross the river while 
the Schmidt Dams, which controlled the flood- 
ing of the Roer Valley, remained intact in 
enemy hands. The German Sixth Panzer 
Army had moved west of the Rhine by this 
time, and had the American forces crossed 
the Roer the enemy, releasing the flood wa- 
ters, would have been in a position to trap 
the attackers. Air attacks on the dams were 
called for at short notice and accurately ex- 
ecuted; direct hits were secured on the struc- 
tures, These attacks, however, failed to de- 
stroy the dams, partly because bad weather 
precluded the concentration of the necessary 
weight of bombs and also because of the 
enemy’s ability to adjust the water level. Gen- 
eral Bradley therefore ordered the First Army 
to maneuver to capture them. The First Army 
began the attack for the dams on 13 Decem- 
ber and the attack was still in progress when 
the subsequent enemy counteroffensive was 
launched in the Wifel. 


Meanwhile, south of the Ardennes, the Third 
Army offensive toward the Saar which start- 
ed on 8 November made excellent progress. 
North of Metz several] bridgeheads estab- 
lished across the Moselle in the Thionville 
area were linked together by the 14th, and 
four days later troops operating from the 


-bridgehead crossed the German frontier in 


several places. To the south Metz was sur- 
rounded and cut off, but, while the city itself 
fell on 22 November, seven of the forts con- 
tinued to resist and the difficult task of mop- 
ping them up was not accomplished until 13 
December. By 5 December, also, the Third 
Army’s right flank had pushed eastward from 
the Metz-Nancy area to the Saar in conform- 
ity with the advance from Thionville, closing 
a stretch of the river over 16 miles in length. 
Three bridgeheads were secured in the Saar- 
lautern area and contact was made with the 
main Siegfried defenses. These defenses at 
the Third Army’s front of attack south of 
Merzig on the Saar River were the strongest 
sections of the Line, guarding the triangle 





between the Moselle and the Rhine. The for. 
ward line, continuous but of no very great 
depth, closely followed the east bank of the 
Saar. The rear line, of greater strength, con. 
sisted of a zone of forts about 2% miles deep, 
passing in front of Lebach and continuing 
through the Saarbriicken Forest to rejoin the 
forward line 10 miles east of Saarbriicken it. 
self. Following the Third Army’s rapid ad. 
vance, these defenses slowed the attack so that 
some regrouping and additional logistica) 
support was necessary prior to reassuming 
the offensive. While I had hoped that the 
Third Army would have been able to achieve 
complete victory in the Saar, I had neverthe-. 
less set a time limit for the operation. The 
Third Army’s final attack was to begin on 19 
December, after which, regardless of results, 
divisions were to be transferred to the north 
to assist in the main effort against the Rhine 
and into Germany. The German counterof. 
fensive through the Ardennes on 16 Decem- 
ber upset these plans, and made the final 
offensive on the 19th an impossibility in view 
of the need for the Third Army to contain 
and subsequently counterattack on the south- 
ern flank of the breakthrough. 

On the 6th Army Group front the Novem. 
ber offensive of the French First Army was 
launched on the 14th. Within a week the Bel- 
fort Gap had been breached and our troops 
had reached the Rhine. Belfort was cleared 
of all resistance by the 22d. The break- 
through, accomplished on the 18th, turned the 
flank of the German positions in the Vosges 
and forced a general withdrawal in front of 
the Seventh Army sector to the north, where 
Seventh Army troops, after launching their 
attack simultaneously with that of French 
First Army, had been struggling slowly for- 
ward along the roads leading through the 
Vosges passes. The towns of BlAmont, Raon- 
l’Etape, Gérardmer, and St-Dié, with other 
lesser villages which controlled the passes 
through the hills, had been stubbornly de- 
fended by the enemy, for as long as they re- 
mained in his hands the High Vosges stood 
as an impassable wall protecting the Rhine 
plain to the east. With the outflanking move- 
ment to the south these towns fel] to ad 
vancing Seventh Army troops, and the 44th 
Infantry Division, rapidly exploiting the 
strategic possibilities, advanced to Saare- 
bourg, which fell on the 21st. Meanwhile, the 
French 2d Armored Division, operating on the 
right of the 44th Infantry, bypassed Saare- 
bourg and penetrated the defenses in front 
of the Saverne Gap, capturing the town itself 
the following day. Also on the 22d, columns 
pushed both north and east of the town and 
broke out into the Rhine plain. On the 234, 
the French 2d Armored Division reached 
Strasbourg, but, while the city was rapidly 
and easily cleared, some of the outer ring of 
— continued to offer resistance until the 
27th. 


On the 24th the enemy launched a counter- 
attack from the northeast, directed against 
Saarebourg, with the seeming expectation of 
being able to cut the corridor which Seventh 
Army had rapidly extended to the Rhine. 
Initially some ground was lost, but the 44th 
Infantry Division fought the enemy to a 
standstill and regained earlier positions. To 
the east the 79th Division, which had been 
mopping up in the rear of the French 2d Ar- 
mored Division, resumed a northward advance 
and, with the 44th, made rapid progress 
toward Haguenau, which was taken on 12 
December. 


On the right flank the French First Army's 
advance down the Rhine plain was slowed by 
enemy counterattacks across its lines of com- 
munication. After reaching the Rhine on the 
20th, French armor turned north and by the 
22d cleared Mulhouse in an advance so rapid 
that part of the staff of the German Nine- 
teenth Army was captured as it fled from the 
city. The German counterattacks against the 
advancing columns’ lines of communication 
forced a temporary withdrawal from posi- 
tions gained along the Rhine east of Mul- 
house, but by the 27th this ground was re- 


captured. 
Between the northern columns of the Sev- 
enth Army which had reached the Rhine 10 


the Strasbourg area and the southern col- 
umns of the French First Army which had 
approached the river near Mulhouse, troops 
of both armies advanced steadily through the 
Vosges to tighten the ring around German 
forces stubbornly defending their positions 
in the area about Colmar. 


On 27 November, in view of the strategic 
opportunity afforded our armies to attack into 
the Saar Basin, I directed the Seventh Army, 
after rapid regrouping, to attack northward 
to breach the Siegfried Line west of the 
Rhine, launching the attack west of the 
Pfalzerwald in conjunction with the south- 
ern flank of the Central Group of Armies. 
This advance from the south and southwest 
directly aided the Third Army’s operations 
against the Saar. By mid-December the Sev- 
enth Army had crossed the German frontier 
on a 22-mile front and penetrated well inte 
the Siegfried defenses northeast of Wisse™ 
bourg. Our progress in the Saar and W'S 
sembourg sectors contained 14 enemy div! 
sions, and had it been possible to continue the 
advance the enemy would have been compelled 
to divert forces from the north, thus direct!’ 
aiding our main effort in that sector. Me#?- 
time, the enemy forces driven from the \ osges 
maintained their bridgehead west of the 
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Khine in the Colmar area, which the French 
First Army, weakened by their recent offen- 
sive operations and short of trained infantry 
replacements, were unable to liquidate. This 
pridgehead area, which was to become known 
as the “Colmar Pocket,” later exerted a pro- 
found and adverse effect on our operations 
gotil it was finally eliminated. 


THE ARDENNES COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 


As a result of the decision to deploy our 
maximum effort in the Aachen sector and to 
sustain the successful progress of the Saar- 
Wissembourg operations with the balance of 
available forces, other stretches of the front 
were weakly held. In particular the Eifel 
sector of some 75 miles between Trier and 
Monschau was held by no more than four 
divisions. In this disposition of our forces I 
took a calculated risk, based on the absence 
of strategic objectives or large depots in the 
area and also on the relatively difficult ter- 
rain. 

When the attacks from Aachen toward the 
Roer had to be suspended pending the capture 
of the river dams and the southern thrusts 
began to slow down, however, it was notice- 
able that the German panzer units started to 
withdraw from the line, their places being 
taken by Volksgrenadier divisions. All in- 
telligence agencies assiduously tried to find 
out the locations and intentions of these pan- 
zr units, but without complete success. My 
Headquarters and 12th Army Group had felt 
for some time that a counterattack through 
the Ardennes was a possibility, since Ameri- 
ean forces were stretched very thinly there in 
order to provide troops for attack elsewhere 
and because Field Marshal von Rundstedt had 
gradually placed in this quiet sector six in- 
fantry divisions, a larger number than he re- 
quired for reasonable security. However, we 
did not consider it highly probable than von 
Rundstedt would, in winter, try to use that 
region in which to stage a counteroffensive on 
a large scale, feeling certain that we could 
deal with any such effort and that the result 
would ultimately be disastrous to Germany. 
Nevertheless, this is exactly what the enemy 
did, employing for a second time the plan of 
campaign and strategy which had made his 
first breakthrough in 1940 a complete success, 
and taking advantage of a period of bad 
weather which prevented our air power from 
operating. In order fully to appraise the des- 
perate risk which the enemy undertook in 
making this venture it must be recognized 
that he aimed his blow, above all, at the will 
of the Allied Command. If he could weaken 
our determination to maintain that flaming, 
relentless offensive which, regardless of his re- 
action, had carried us from the beaches to 
the Siegfried Line, his sacrifice would not be 
altogether futile. 


The attack started, after preparations of the 
very greatest secrecy, on Saturday, 16 De- 
cember. General Bradley had just arrived 
at my Headquarters for a conference on re- 
placements when we received word that some 
penetrations of the American line had been 
effected, with the enemy using tanks. Sensing 
that this was something more than a mere 
local attack, I immediately advised General 
Bradley to move the 10th Armored Division 
from the south and the 7th Armored Division 
from the north, both toward the flanks of the 
attack, Army Commanders on both flanks 
were directed to alert what divisions they had 
free for instant movement toward that region 
if necessary. My own staff acted at once to 
move our reserve divisions forward. Of these 
Movements, the most significant and im- 
portant was that of the 101st Airborne Divi- 
sion, which was in SHAEF reserve and which 
was directed to Bastogne. 


The following morning, the 17th, General 
Bradley returned to his own Headquarters to 
keep a close grip on the situation, and during 
that day and the next it became clear that 
the enemy was making an all-out effort to 
Split us and throw our campaign into disorder. 


The enemy’s general plan, as we initially 
analyzed it and as events subsequently con- 
firmed, was to break*through our thin line of 
defenses in a sudden blitz drive to the Meuse 
n the Liége-Namur area. Having seized 
Liége, which was our key maintenance and 
communication center feeding 12th Army 
Group from the north, the enemy hoped to 
drive rapidly and with as much strength as 
Possible to Antwerp, our great port of supply. 

izing or destroying this, he would have 
— our supply position practically unten- 
= and would at the same time have split 
pon British armies, together with the Ameri- 
oe Army and part of the First, in the 
ice from the American and French forces 
itt € south, isolating them and making pos- 
tr e their destruction in detail by attacks 
— Holland in the north and by his striking 
vara in Belgium, The attack upon Antwerp 
with ty wal Lyme have been <a 

ara 
jon Holland. y paratroopers and infantry 
In all, the enemy employed three armies for 
aie attle, the Fifth Panzer Army and the 
Panzer Army supported by the Seventh 
ent ¥, totaling some 14 infantry and 10 panzer 
shal panzer grenadier divisions. Field Mar- 
von Rundstedt was in personal charge, 


, and from field orders subsequently captured 
we obtained confirmation of our belief that 
this attack was in the nature of a final, des- 
perate blow into which every available re- 
serve was thrown. In addition to the main at- 
tacking forces, the enemy employed one pan- 
zer brigade which operated in American 
equipment with the mission of spearheading 
German combat units and spreading panic 
and confusion in and immediately behind our 
front line. Parties of paratroops were dropped 
throughout the battle area and particularly in 
the Malmedy area where about one battalion 
was employed, while small paratroop units 
and agents who had remained behind during 
our advance were active in attempting to sabo- 
tage key bridges and headqquarters as far to 
the rear as Paris. For the first time also since 
our landing the Luftwaffe rose to give active 
combat support to the ground forces, not only 
by engaging our air forces off the ground but 
by attacking the airfields and installations 
throughout Belgium. On 1 January, for ex- 
ample, the German Air Force attacked our air- 
fields in Holland and Belgium with the largest 
concentration of planes employed since D-day. 
Some 800 sorties were flown in an all-out air 
offensive and losses to our planes on the 
ground were considerable, although on this 
one day alone German losses amounted to 
200 aircraft. 

As soon as confirmation had been received 
of the extent of the enemy’s effort to bring 
about a breakthrough, I immediately ordered 
the cessation of all attacks along the whole 
front and the gathering up of every possible 
reserve to strike the penetration on both 
flanks. My plan was to hold firmly the should- 
ers of the penetration, particularly the Mon- 
schau area on the north and the Bastogne 
area on the south, prevent enemy penetration 
west of the Meuse or in the Liége-Namur area, 
and then to counterattack with General Pat- 
ton’s Army in the general direction Bastogne- 
Cologne. This counterattack was to be fol- 
lowed by an attack by the forces under Field 
Marshal Montgomery, directed as the result 
and progress of General Patton's operations 
should indicate. I directed General Devers 
also to reach out as far as possible to his left 
to relieve Third Army, and to make available 
every single United States division that he 
could, retaining as his own mission merely the 
covering of vital communications. He was told 
to give ground if necessary in order to keep 
his thus-stretched forces intact. This order 
was given verbally on the morning of 19 De- 
cember at Verdun, where I had directed all 
interested ground and air commanders to as- 
semble, Later I amplified this order by direct- 
ing him to be ready to move back to the gen- 
eral line Belfort-Vosges in order to save the 
troops in the pocket lying between the Vosges, 
the Rhine, and the Siegfried Line. The same 
general instructions were given to Field 
Marshal Montgomery with respect to the 
northern flank. 

On 19 December, when it became apparent 
that General Bradley's left flank was badly 
separated from his right and that the situa- 
tion of his own Headquarters, located at 
Luxembourg, limited his command and com- 
munication capabilities to the area south of 
the penetration, I realized that it would be 
impractical for him to handle the American 
forces both north and south of the large 
salient which was being created. I therefore 
fixed a boundary running east and west 
through the breach in our lines, generally on 
the axis Givet-Prim, giving both places in- 
clusive to the Northern Group. All forces 
north of the boundary, including the major 
part of the U. S. First and Ninth Armies and 
part of the Ninth Air Force, I placed respec- 
tively under the operational command of Field 
Marshal Montgomery and Air Marshal Con- 
ingham, Com.nander-in-Chief of the Second 
Tactical Air Force. This left General Brad- 
ley suitably located to command the forces on 
the southern flank of the salient, comprising 
mainly the U, S. Third Army and XIX Tactical 
Air Command, considerably reinforced. 


The full brunt of the enemy assault was met 
first by the four divisions deployed along the 
thinly held Hifel-Ardennes sector: the 4th, 
28th, and 106th Infantry Divisions and the 9th 
Armored Division. In spite of being bypassed 
and divided by the penetration, these forces 
slowed the enemy thrust and the 7th Armored 
Division denied him the important area of St- 
Vith during the critical early days. The mo- 
mentum of the breakthrough was further re- 
duced by the arrival in the battle area on 18 
December of the 10ist and 82d Airborne Divi- 
sions, moved from reserve in the Reims area 
to the command of 12th Army Group. The 
10ist Airborne Division, reinforced by armor, 
then held the vital road center at Bastogne 
although completely surrounded for 5 days 
and under constant attack by forces many 
times superior in strength. The commitment 
of these divisions, however, removed the last 
Theater Reserve and the 11th Armored Divi- 
sion, newly arrived from England, was 
directed to assemble rapidly in the Reims 
area to protect the center and to meet a 
head-on attack on the Meuse if necessary. The 
17th Afrborne Division was also ordered over 
from England to help the 11th Armored Divi- 
sion secure the Meuse line south of Givet. To 
reestablish and maintain a reserve, additional 
infantry divisions then in England were 
brought to the Continent in advance of 
schedule. 

As the week wore on we succeeded in bol- 








stering up the northern shoulder of the pene- 
tration, at the same time collecting a United 
States Corps under Genera! Collins for use in 
counterattack, From the south, General Pat- 
ton began a transfer of six divisions to the 
north of the Moselle. The 21 Army Group 
likewise collected reserves and placed a corps 
under Lieut. Gen. Horrocks in the Brussels 
area. The flanks of the penetration at Mon- 
schau and Echternach were held and the 
salient gradually stabilized by these measures. 
However, the penetration directly westward 
was still moving and, while on the north it 
had been possible with the 17th Airborne 
Division and the 11th Armored Division to 
cover the Meuse bridges adequately down as 
far as Givet, south of that the crossings re- 
mained alarmingly weak. To defend them I 
directed that all available rear echelon troops 
and service units as well as six French infan- 
try battalions be moved to the Meuse to pro- 
tect the crossings at all costs and in no event 
to permit any bridge to fall intact into the 
hands of the enemy, 

Because of the difficult situation in the re- 
gion of Bastogne, where the 10ist Airborne 
Division and other elements were steadfastly 
holding out against greatly superior forces, 
Genera! Bradley felt that he should start Gen- 
eral Patton’s Third Army attacking to the 
northward from the Arlon-Luxembourg area 
no later than Friday, 22 December. General 
Patton was authorized to begin the attack, 
but prior to launching it he was instructed 
to make absolutely certain of the safety of his 
right flank in the Trier region from which a 
new offensive by the German Seventh Army 
still threatened. He was also to attack by 
phase lines, holding all forces carefully to- 
gether in order to avoid any risk of dispersion 
or wastage of strength before Fied Marshal 
Montgomery was in a position to join the at- 
tack from the north. 


Prior to the 22d the weather had been most 
unfavorable. From the 16th to the 22d the 
enemy had the advantage of being able to 
attack under cover of a thick ground fog 
which deprived us of practically all air as- 
sistance apart from limited and extremely 
hazardous missions. His ground troops were 
able, as a result, to move against our defend- 
ing forces with maximum surprise. On the 
22d, however, the weather began to improve 
and our air forces commenced their paralyz- 
ing attacks upon enemy communications at the 
same time that the Third Army attack was 
launched northeastward from the Arlon- 
Luxembourg area. Since the enemy initiated 
the attack, prior planning of air operations 
(such as for the Normandy battle) was im- 
possible. The object of our air attacks against 
the enemy’s rail system, carried out in spite 
of the bad weather (both in the target area 
and over the bases in England), was to force 
back the enemy’s railheads; the mounting of 
their offensive and the continued supply of 
the German forces were largely dependent on 
rail communications. The heavy bomber at- 
tacks achieved their object and made the 
closer-range attacks against road movements 
all the more effective in helping to strangle 
von Rundstedt’s efforts. Throughout the 
period the Strategic Air Forces battered mar- 
shaling yards east of the Rhine and blocked 
centers of movement such as St-Vith, while 
the medium and light bombers of the Tactical 
Air Forces destroyed bridges, headquarters, 
dumps, and other targets in the battle area. 
The fighter-bombers ranged far and wide in 
and beyond the battle area creating havoc in 
enemy road and rail movement, their efficacy 
in starving the enemy of fuel, food, and am- 
munition being amply testified to by prison- 
ers. A concerted attack on the German Air 
Force airfields on 24 December helped to re- 
duce the activity of the enemy fighters and 
thus afforded our fighter-bombers still great- 
er opportunity for concentration on ground 
targets rather than on air fighting, which had 
up to this time been as intense as any the 
enemy had proved capable of offering since 
D-day. 

The 4th Armored Division of the Third 
Army, attacking northward against heavy 
resistance toward Bastogne, was able by 26 
December to make firm contact with the de- 
fenders of the important road net there, who 
had meanwhile been supplied by air, and to 
check the enemy’s advance on that flank, This 
attack also drew strong enemy forces away 
from the north of the salient. By the 26th also, 
additional] reserves had been so disposed along 
the Meuse as to relieve anxiety over this sec- 
tor, and it was then clear that the enemy had 
failed in his main intention. By the time the 
German drive was halted, the enemy had 
breached a 45-mile gap in our lines from 
Echternach to Monschau and had penetrated 
over 60 miles westward to within 4 miles of 
the Meuse near Celles. 


As soon as the enemy’s advance had been 
checked, my intention was to cut his lines of 
communication into the salient and if possible 
to destroy him by launching ground attacks 
from both north and south in close coordina- 
tion with continued heavy air attacks de- 
signed to extend paralysis of movement and 
communication over a large area. Simultane- 
ously the strategic air effort which had been 
employed so effectively in the battle area was 
released to resume its norma! tasks. 

The counterattack from the north, aimed at 


Houffalize in the center of the salient, was 
launched by the First Army on 3 January on 
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a two-corps front, with a corps of the British 
Second Army conforming on the west flank. 
On 9 January, the Third Army, which had 
been maintaining strong pressure in the Bas- 
togne area, launched a fresh attack also 
directed towards the Houffalize road net. Both 
these attacks were hampered by adverse 
weather over snow-covered mine fields and 
were met by stubborn enemy resistance. Slow 
progress was made, however, and the gap 
between the attacking armies had by 10 Janu- 
ary been narrowed to some ten miles, By this 
time the enemy had begun to withdraw from 
the western tip of his salient, but still strong- 
ly opposed our pressure against his northern 
and southern flanks. Nevertheless, on the 16th, 
attacking forces of the First and Third 
Armies established firm contact at Houffalize 
and turned their full strength eastward 
against the retreating enemy. St-Vith fell to 
the First Army forces on the 23d and by the 
end of the month our line was approximately 
what it had been at the beginning of the 
breakthrough, while advance forces attacked 
beyond this in the direction of Bonn. 


With the establishment of contact between 
the First and Third Armies and the reopening 
of direct communications between General 
Bradley's Headquarters and General Hodges’ 
First Army, the operational command of the 
First Army reverted to the Central Group of 
Armies, The U, 8. Ninth Army was retained 
within the Northern Group of Armies under 
Field Marshal Montgomery. 

The German counteroffensive had opened on 
16 December and had been brought under con- 
trol by the 26th. The initiative in the battle 
had passed to our forces shortly thereafter, 
and by 16 January, 1 month after the initial 
attack, our forces were in a firm position 
astride the Houffalize road network, ready to 
counterattack strongly into enemy territory. 
Within this month, the enemy, although fail- 
ing to reach even his initial objectives on the 
Meuse, had nevertheless succeeded in stop- 
ping our attacks against the Ruhr and the 
Saar. Operations to deal with the enemy 
offensive had occupied a full four weeks and 
were not, even by the 16th, completed. A cer- 
tain regrouping was essential prior to the 
mounting of a full-scale offensive by our 
forces, and at that time I estimated that the 
enemy attack had delayed our offensive opera- 
tions by at least six weeks. In addition to 
this disruption of our effort, the Strategic Air 
Forces had of necessity been drawn into the 
battle, thus leaving oil, aircraft, and com- 
munication targets deeper in Germany free of 
attack for nearly a month. 

The counteroffensive, however, was not 
without its effects upon the enemy. Land and 
air forces had been carefully built up for 
months, and supplies, particularly of fuel, 
had been carefully hoarded for this all-out 
effort. During the month ending 16 January, 
my commanders estimated that the enemy 
suffered 120,000 serious casualties and lost 600 
tanks and assault guns. He also lost about 
1,620 planes—a severe blow—and his fuel 
stocks, after nearly a month of large-scale 
effort, were reduced to a bare minimum, The 
tactical aircraft claims for the month included 
also over 6,000 motor transport destroyed and 
7,000 damaged, together with some 550 loco- 
motives destroyed and over 600 damaged. By 
the end of our own counteroffensive the enemy 
had lost 220,000 men, including 110,000 
prisoners of war. More serious in the final 
analysis was the widespread disillusionment 
within the German Army and Germany itself 
which must have accompanied the realization 
that the breakthrough had failed to seize any 
really important objective and had achieved 
nothing decisive. 

During the progress of the Battle of the 
Ardennes, the enemy had also, as a diversion- 
ary and containing measure, mounted an at- 
tack on the 6th Army Group front with the 
apparent purpose of regaining the Alsace- 
Lorraine plains westward to the Vosges. It 
had initially been our plan to press the at- 
tacks against the enemy in this sector and to 
establish an easily held defensive line on the 
Rhine in order to be in a position to move 
forces northward for the main attack into 
Germany. The Battle of the Ardennes had 
made it immediately necessary to transfer to 
the north strong forces under command of 
General Patton prior to attaining our full ob- 
jectives in the south. The 6th Army Group 
had, as a result of the shift northward of 
these forces, been compelled to abandon the 
plans to clear the territory west of the Rhine, 
and was left with only the minimum forces 
required to maintain the defensive on its 
original line. Moreover, it was faced with an 
unhealthy situation in the area of the Col- 
mar pocket. 

After General Devers’ troops had broken 
through the Vosges Mountains in November, 
it had appeared to him that the remaining 
German forces around the Colmar pocket 
could and would be quickly mopped up by 
the French Army. Consequently he had, ac- 
cording to plan, turned north with the bulk 
of his forces to assist General Patton who 
had fundamentally the same offensive role 
of securing the Rhine Line. It was expected 
that as soon as the Colmar pocket had been 
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reduced, the French Army itself would be 
capable of holding all Alsace-Lorraine and 
the entire Seventh Army coud be employed 
north and east of the Vosges sector. As time 
went on, however, the enemy was able to 
stabilize the Colmar pocket, and to reinforce 
the area. Consequently, when the German 
thrust came through the Ardennes in great 
strength, we had on our extreme right flank, 
instead of the strong, easily defended line we 
expected, a situation that was inherently 
weak from a defensive standpoint. The entire 
VI Corps was lying to the east of the Vosges 
facing north, while the U. S. 3d Infantry Divi- 
sion had to be maintained with the French 
First Army in order to sustain the integrity 
of our lines in the Colmar pocket, The danger, 
clearly recognized by all of us from the start, 
was that the enemy would attempt to drive 





southward along the west of the Vosges and- 


at the same time possibly try to erupt with a 
secondary attack from the Colmar pocket. In 
this event, VI Corps would not only have been 
unable to provide us with any reserves for 
the rest of the front, but would actually have 
had to turn and fight its way out of an awk- 
ward situation. 

In view of this unsatisfactory position, and 
because General Devers’ local reserves should 
manifestly be stationed west of the protective 
mountain barrier, I ordered a general with- 
drawal of the VI Corps line to the Vosges, 
retaining in the area north of Strasbourg 
only light reconnaissance elements that would 
have had to withdraw under any sizable en- 
emy advance. This move would, of course, 
have exposed Strasbourg to occupation by 
enemy forces and would have forced the left 
flank of the French Army to swing back into 
the mountains. It would, however, give Gen- 
eral Devers the strongest possible defensive 
line along his eastern flank, since our forces 
had failed to gain the Rhine, and he would be 
enabled to collect into his own reserves at 
least two armored divisions in the regions 
south of the Siegfried Line and west of the 
Vosges. This would have given us opportunity 
to employ two U. S. divisions as a SHAEF 
reserve farther to the north, leaving General 
Bradley free to devote his entire power to the 
offensive. 

General Devers planned to execute this 
movement by stages, and until it could be 
completed we obviously had to leave the two 
divisions scheduled for SHAEF reserve under 
his control. Throughout the planning of the 
movement the French were kept informed. As 
the plans crystallized, however, the French 
became convinced that a withdrawal from the 
Strasbourg area would have unfortunate 
political repercussions in their country, bring- 
ing about perhaps even the downfall of the 
de Gaulle Government. They were so con- 
vinced of the necessity of putting up a fight 
for Strasbourg, rather than of voluntarily 
withdrawing to a better defensive line, that 
they were prepared to defend the city with the 
few French troops that could be hurriedly 
gathered together. These would have been so 
unready for battle and so inadequately 
equipped, however, that nothing could have 
been accomplished. 


After closely studying the French views 
in the matter, and recognizing the political 
importance of Strasbourg, I felt compelled to 
alter the original plan for withdrawal. 
Originally, I had considered that the matter 
of Strasbourg was merely a conflict between 
military and political considerations and that 
I was completely justified in handling the 
question on a purely military basis. However, 
as I studied the French views, it became evi- 
dent that the execution of the original plans 
for withdrawal might have such grave con- 
sequences in France that all our lines of com- 
munication and our vast rear areas might be- 
come seriously affected through interference 
with the tasks of the service troops and 
through civil unrest generally. Clearly, the 
prevention of such a contingency became a 
matter of military as well as of political 
necessity. 


The plan was accordingly altered so that 
Vi Corps merely withdrew from its sharp 
salient and its left rested in the Vosges with 
its right extending toward Strasbourg. In 
the meantime, preparation of defensive posi- 
tions in the Vosges went on, conducted mainly 
by service troops. In view of my orders to 
go over to the defensive, to withdraw from the 
salient, and to place in reserve or send north- 
ward all available divisions, the enemy made 
some progress against our lines with a total 
force estimated at 14 divisions. Between Saar- 
guemines and Neunhofen attacks shaping up 
into two prongs were made on 1 January in 
the direction of Rohrbach and toward the 
Saverne Pass, southeast of Bitche. Six days 
later the enemy succeeded in pushing troops 
across the Rhine, a few miles north of Stras- 
bourg, and gained ground in a thrust north- 
ward from the Colmar pocket. This latter 
drive threatened to overrun the Alsatian 
Plain and to isolate Strasbourg. General 
Devers’ forces inflicted heavy losses upon the 
enemy and with vigorous countermeasures, in 
spite of the difficulties under which they 





labored, succeeded in stabilizing the line so 
that no militarily essential ground in the 
Vosges was lost and Strasbourg itself no 
more than threatened. 


PLANS FOR THE 1945 CAMPAIGN 


By early 1945, the German oil supply was 
critically short and there was a growing 
transportation crisis which was already af- 
fecting every aspect of the German war effort. 
Our successful land advances had disrupted 
the German air defense system, had enabled 
us to install blind-bombing aids on the Con- 
tinent, and had increased the depth to which 
fighter escorts could accompany the bombers 
into Germany. All these factors greatly in- 
creased our bombing power and reduced the 
capacity of the German Air Force to resist 
attacks. 


By 16 January, the Battle of the Ardennes 
was substantially concluded. The First and 
Third Armies had joined hands through the 
salient at Houffalize, and their junction 
marked the achievement of tactical victory. 
At midnight on 17-18 January, the First Army 
reverted to command of General Bradley's 
12th Army Group, and the Allied line once 
more took up the order in which it was 
ranged along the threshold of Germany at 
the time when von Rundstedt’s offensive in- 
terrupted our invasion preparations a month 
earlier. The task now was to regrasp the 
strategic initiative and resume the advance, 


In planning our forthcoming spring and 
summer offensives, I envisaged the operations 
which would lead to Germany’s collapse as 
falling into three phases: first, the destruc- 
tion of the enemy forces west of the Rhine 
and closing to that river; second, the seizure 
of bridgeheads over the Rhine from which to 
develop operations into Germany; and third, 
the destruction of the remaining enemy east 
of the Rhine and the advance into the heart 
of the Reich. This was the same purpose 
that had guided all our actions since early 
1944. 


The immediate aim was to be the smashing 
of the enemy west of the Rhine, in order to 
reduce to a minimum the forces which would 
be available to oppose our crossing of the 
river and subsequent advance. A secondary 
purpose was to give us a maximum ability for 
concentration along chosen avenues across 
the Rhine, with maximum economy of secur- 
ity troops on other portions of the front. The 
form which these operations west of the 
Rhine were to take was largely dependent 
upon the geographical factors which would 
condition our progress in the later phases. 


Once we had crossed the Rhine, there were 
two main avenues by which we could advance 
to the heart of Germany and defeat such 
enemy forces as were left to oppose us. The 
first of these was from the lower Rhine, north 
of the Ruhr and into the North German 
Plain; the second was from the Mainz-Karls- 
ruhe area and thence northeast through 
Frankfurt toward Kassel. The former axis of 
advance, apart from offering the most suit- 
able terrain for mobile operations—the type 
of warfare which we wished to force upon 
the enemy in order to exploit our superior 
mobility—afforded the quickest means of 
denying to the Germans the vital Ruhr in- 
dustries. The northern and eastern exits of 
the Ruhr could be cut by enveloping action 
on the part of the ground forces, while the 
southern ones could be interrupted by air 
action. On the other hand, the importance of 
the Ruhr to the enemy was such that he was 
likely to accord it first priority in his de- 
fense plans, so that the rapid deployment of 
a superior force across the Rhine would be 
essential to Allied success. An advance on 
the southern axis from Mainz toward Kassel 
would also secure to us an industrial zone, 
in the Frankfurt area, and would therefore 
also be likely to afford us an opportunity of 
destroying considerable enemy forces, It 
would, moreover, offer suitable airfield sites 
from which to support further advances. On 
the debit side, however, the advance would 
be over terrain less suitable for armored op- 
erations, although once Kassel had been 
reached the Allies could either push north 
to complete the encirclement of the Ruhr, or 
northeast toward Berlin, or eastward toward 
Leipzig. 

From the Mainz-Karlsruhe sector, a thrust 
might also be made eastward toward Niirn- 
berg, but this, important as it was later to 
become, was not of immediate concern in the 
long-term planning on which we were en- 
gaged in January. We still held to the hope 
for opportunity to effect a massive double 
envelopment of the Ruhr, to be followed by a 
great thrust to join up with the Russians, but 


we could not then foresee to what extent the 


forthcoming Russian offensive, in its sweep- 
ing advances, might influence our strategy 
in this direction. 


With respect to the local geographical fac- 
tors governing our choice of Rhine-crossing 
sites, the Mainz-Karlsruhe sector was more 
favorable than that north of the Ruhr. In the 
latter, between Emmerich and Wesel, there 
were sites suitable for three divisional as- 
saults on a 20-mile front, in addition to one 
possible, though difficult, further side. Flood- 
ing conditions west of Emmerich would quite 
likely preclude any extension of this assault 
area until after June. In the Mainz-Karlsruhe 
sector there were sites for five divisional as- 





saults, with a possible sixth south of Karls- | 


ruhe. In addition to these two main sectors, 
there was one site on each side of Cologne 
which would accommodate a single divisional 
assault crossing, but this would prove tac- 
tically difficult, and, once across the river, 
the forces would be faced with unfavorable 
terrain. The nature of the country likewise 
militated against the use of sites between 
Coblenz and Bonn except under conditions of 
very light opposition. 

Another factor which had to be taken into 
account in planning the Rhine assault opera- 
tions was the technical opinion of the engi- 
neers that until March there would be a dan- 
ger of ice hampering the crossings and bridg- 
ing. Below Mainz summer floods, following 
the melting of the Alpine snows, would make 
it imperative to complete the construction of 
permanent bridges by May. This estimate 
differed from earlier technical reports in that 
it indicated the advisability of a March- 
April attack, whereas the engineers original- 
ly believed that conditions on the Rhine 
would render unwise any such attempt be- 
tween 20 November and late May. 

From the logistical aspect, there was avail- 
able to the Allied armies sufficient bridging 
equipment and personnel to launch nine as- 
sault crossings, and, in addition, one unop- 
posed crossing of the Rhine. After the cross- 
ings had been effected, it was estimated that 
our lines of communication would enable us 
to build up to a maximum of some 35 divi- 
sions north of the Ruhr, leaving some 55 
divisions (counting scheduled arrivals) for 
holding and secondary operations. 

None of the considerations above mentioned 
indicated any change in the decision arrived 
at during our pre-D-day planning, that is 
that the main thrust of the Allied armies for 
the crossing of the Rhine and the isolation 
of the Ruhr should be on the axis north of 
the Ruhr. Without that vast industrial re- 
gion, Germany would be incapable of con- 
tinuing to wage war, especially when the ex- 
pected Russian offensive had engulfed the 
Silesian industrial area which alone was com- 
parable to the Ruhr in productive capacity. 
Since we could not attack the Ruhr frontally, 
we must bypass it; and the most favorable 
terrain lay to its north. I was equally certain 
that this main effort on the north should be 
accompanied by a secondary effort as strong 
as our means permitted after the main, north- 
ern thrust had been provided for, from the 
Mainz-Karlsruhe area in the general direc- 
tion of Kassel. Thus the maneuver would con- 
stitute a great double envelopment, which 
would encircle the Ruhr and the mass of the 
enemy forces which were certain to concen- 
trate in its defense. 

With this in mind, the first task must be to 
initiate operations west of the Rhine and 
north of the Moselle which should destroy the 
enemy in that zone and bring our armies on 
to the Rhine north of Diisseldorf to permit 
preparation for the ensuing main attack. That 
done, we must direct our main effort to 
eliminating other enemy forces west of the 
Rhine which might still constitute an obstacle 
or a potential threat to our subsequent cross- 
ing operations. When the enemy had thus 
been cleared from the west bank, we must 
seize bridgeheads over the river both in the 
north and the south. North of the Ruhr, we 
must deploy east of the Rhine the maximum 
number of divisions which we were capable 
of maintaining there, while to the south, on 
the axis Mainz-Frankfurt-Kassel, we must 
deploy such forces as might be available after 
providing the estimated 35 divisions required 
for the principal thrust north of the Ruhr. 


The primary task of the southern force was 
to draw away enemy units which might other- 
wise oppose the main advance in the north. 
It was essential to force the enemy to dis- 
perse his strength, so that we might use all 
possible crossings and lines of communica- 
tion to establish in western Germany a con- 
ecentrated force of sufficient size to complete 
the conquest. Flexibility had to be an essen- 
tial of our plans, as the possibility of failure 
to secure the necessary bridgeheads in one 
or another sector could not be overlooked. 
Logistical preparations must therefore be 
made rapidly to switch the main effort from 
north to south if this should prove necessary. 
Whatever the opposition might be, the fact 
remained that in any case the crossing of the 
Rhine, on the narrow frontages available, 
would be a tactical and engineering feat of 
the greatest magnitude. Use of airborne 
forces, air support, and amphibious equip- 
ment on the maximum scale would be re- 
quired if the successful passage of the main 
Allied armies was to be assured. 


The strength of our land forces, at the time 
of planning in January, was 71 divisions, but 
this figure did not accurately represent their 
effective value. Many of the American divi- 
sions were seriously understrength in infan- 
try, and, although strenuous efforts were be- 
ing made to find the necessary replacements 
both by accelerating the flow of reinforce- 
ments from the United States and by taking 
fit men from rear echelon employment, ft was 
obvious that some time must elapse before 
these men could become available for front- 
line duty. For the moment, the French divi- 
sions on our southern flank were depleted to 
relatively low combat effectiveness. By the 
time at which we estimated we should be 
ready to cross the Rhine, in March, the Al- 





lied strength would, under the existing build. 
up program, have risen to 85 divisions, jp. 
cluding 6 airborne, with 5 to 8 new French 
divisions organizing, training, and equipping 
for possible later employment. It was algo 
hoped that the existing French divisions 
would have their combat value largely re. 
stored. 

As against the Allied power, it was diff. 
cult, as the situation then stood, to calculate 
the likely strength of the enemy in the spring, 
This depended partly upon the extent to 
which he might be able to draw reinforce. 
ments from Italy and Norway for the Westerp 
Front, It would depend also upon the de. 
structive effects of our continuing winter op. 
erations, which, as always, I was determined 
to pursue vigorously. Finally, it depended 
upon the degree to which events on the Kast. 
ern Front would engross the enemy’s atten. 
tion. If the worst happened and the antici- 
pated Russian spring offensive proved weak 
and ineffectual, the enemy wag estimated to 
be capable of maintaining as many as 10 
divisions in the west. But if the Russian of. 
fensive proved as successful as we hoped, it 
seemed unlikely that more than 80 divisions 
could be spared to meet our attack, while the 
German logistical potentialities would be cor- 
respondingly impaired. 

Now that the time was approaching for 


what, we trusted, would be the final blow to 
Nazi Germany, a closer coordination with 
the Russian High Command and mutual un. 
derstanding of our respective plans became 


essential. Our first liaison with Moscow had 
been effected late in 1944 when air operations 
necessitated the establishment of a coordi- 
nated bomb-line, but little further had been 
accomplished. The only link between my 
Headquarters and that of Marshal Stalin 
was through the medium of the Allied Mili- 
tary Mission in Moscow, and it appeared most 
difficult to learn of Soviet intentions. Up to 
the end of 1844 I had received no informa- 
tion on matters affecting the Russian grand 
strategy, although I had expressed my will- 
ingness to afford any such information con- 
cerning my own over-all plans as the Red 
Army might desire, At Christmas time, how- 
ever, following upon a message which I sent 
to the Combined Chiefs of Staff explaining 
the difficulty with which I was faced in at- 
tempting to evolve plans while still ignorant 
of the Russian intentions, President Roose- 
velt secured from Marshal Stalin his agree- 
ment to receive our representative in order 
to discuss the correlation of our respective 
efforts in the forthcoming spring. 


Accordingly, in January, my deputy, Air 
Chief Marsha] Tedder, accompanied by Maj. 
Gen. Bull (G-3) and Brig. Gen. Betts (G-2), 
journeyed to Moscow for this purpose. The 
conference proved conspicuously successful. 
In the course of a discussion ranging over 
many aspects of the forthcoming campaigns, 
Marshal Stalin was acquainted with the na- 
ture of our own plans, including the timing. 
He, in turn, responded with a full explana- 
tion of the great four-pronged offensive, in- 
volving from 150 to 160 divisions, which the 
Red Army was preparing to launch. He fur- 
ther gave us an assurance that, in the event 
of the main offensive being halted by bad 
weather, the Red Army would still conduct 
local operations which he believed would 80 
pin down the German armies as to permit no 
major movement of divisions from east te 
west during the difficult period of the spring 
thaw. As events showed, the success of this 
gigantic offensive proved even greater than 
had been anticiapted. In the meantime, forti- 
fied by Marshal Stalin’s assurances, we were 
able to proceed with our own operational 
planning. 

In addition to his preoccupation with the 
Russian forces, the enemy was certain to be 
seriously hampered in the forthcoming opera- 
tions on our front by the logistical difficulties 
which had been imposed upon him by the 
attacks of the Allied strategic air forces from 
the west, while in the east the vital Silesian 
industrial region was soon to be overrun by 
the Soviet armies. Despite superhuman ef- 
forts to keep the lines open, the German rail- 
road system was gradually breaking dow? 
under the weight of ever-increasing ®T 
blows. The attacks upon the facilities behind 
the Ardennes front had forced the railheads 
back nearly to the Rhine. Heavy destruction 
had also been inflicted upon the enemy's 4r- 
plane industries, although dispersion of 
plants and the construction of underground 
factories had enabled him to make some prog 
ress with his jet aircraft production—the 
most serious threat with which we wer 
faced. But planes would be of little avail 
without fuel, and it was against the Germa= 
refineries and synthetic plants that our 
greatest effort was directed. Although some 
recovery had been effected during the autum? 
and early winter, the heavy blows struck 4 
the end of the year once more brought Listed 
duction down to an extremely critical figure. 
The gasoline produced during January bet 
likely to be no more than 100,000 tons (* 
percent of the pre-raid amount), and oe 
was a prospect of a further drop to abov 
half this figure with the intensification of our 
attacks in the near future. In fact, with the 
immobilization of probably the whole Rubr 
synthetic fuel industry the simultaneous 
stoppage of the great installations at Bra 
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Leuna, and Politz, and the threat of the Rus- 
sian advances to the synthetic plants in 
Silesia, the German oj] industry was facing 
a graver crisis than ever before, and this at a 
time when operational requirements were 
likely to rise to a point higher than in any 
previous period of the past six months. 


It was to this oil offensive that we pinned 
our faith to counterbalance the numerical 
superiority which the enemy enjoyed over 
us in respect to his jet aircraft. Had the pro- 
gram of production which the Luftwaffe en- 
visaged been put into effect, our air mastery 
in the spring of 1945 would have been pre- 
carious, for our own production had not en- 
abled us to meet the jets on equal terms, For- 
tunately our bombing campaign, both upon 
the production centers and upon the airfields 
from which the jet planes operated, so 
limited their numbers and potentialities that 
the German effort was too little and too late. 
So far as orthodox aircraft were concerned, 
despite a numerical strength that was still 
considerable, the fuel situation and the grow- 
ing dearth of trained pilots were so acute 
that the German Air Force was never in a 
position seriously to interfere with our op- 
erations after the great but costly effort made 
on New Year’s Day, when some 800 aircraft 
raided Allied airfields in Belgium and Hol- 
land. 

On the Allied side, I was satisfied that our 
tactical air forces were strong enough to ful- 
fill the tasks which would face them when 
our offensives began, and that the strategic 
air forces were fully capable of carrying out 
their planned programs. Attacks on oil in- 
stallations, jet aircraft and armament fac- 
tories, and naval] and communications targets 
were to be the chief objectives of the heavy 
bombers, with an overriding priority of co- 
ordination with the ground force offensive op- 
erations. The air staff fully explored the pos- 
sibility of destroying the 31 Rhine bridges be- 
hind the enemy armies west of the river, in 
the same way that in the previous summer 
we had cut the lines of communication over 
the Seine and Loire behind the German 
Seventh Army in Normandy, but did not con- 
sider such a program practicable. It was be- 
lieved that to undertake the destruction of go 
many bridges as an additional target system 
would involve too great a diversion from the 
existing strategic effort, and that the weather 
was unlikely to afford the requisite number 
of visual bombing days. Certain key. bridges 
were to be attacked, however, in conjunction 
with a transverse blocking of communica- 
tions within each battle area which would 
limit the enemy’s tactical mobility. 


In the latter respect, the enemy was favored 
by the advantages accruing from his strong 
defensive lines, first the Siegfried fortifica- 
tions, and behind them the great barrier of 
the Rhine itself. These defenses were ex- 
tremely formidable, and apart from the cost 
of piercing them on a selected front, their 
chief value to the enemy lay in the fact that 
they would enable him to concentrate safely 
for counterattack at our lines of communica- 
tion. That capability was well demonstrated 
when the Ardennes thrust had been launched, 
and, although that attempt had been de- 
feated, the possibility of further, though nec- 
essarily weaker, offensives remained. To meet 
this we would have to station all along our 
extended line more troops than we could af- 
ford, and any concentration on our part for 
an attack on a given point would entail a dan- 
gerous weakening of other sectors, unless be- 
fore striking our decisive blow at the heart of 
Germany we ourselves possessed such a de- 
fensive line as the enemy himself enjoyed. I 
was convinced that only the Rhine could ful- 
fill this requirement. Once we held the Rhine 
substantially throughout its length we should 
possess such a line as could be held with 
minimum forces along the inactive sectors. 
Thus we could safely concentrate the great 
strength required for our intended main 
thrust across the river north of the Ruhr and, 
by the exercise of economy elsewhere, pro- 
vide reasonable strength for a secondary ef- 
fort. Moreover, the enemy would find him- 
self at the same disadvantage as that at which 
his possession of the Siegfried Line had for- 
merly placed us, We would have the oppor- 
tunity of threatening him at a number of 
points along the line, forcing him to disperse 
his defending forces, and thus making easier 
the task of our troops invading the Reich at 
the points selected for our attack. 


For these reasons, we considered that be- 
fore attempting any major operations east of 
the Rhine it was essential to destroy the main 
enemy armies west of the river, although it 
might not be worth the time and cost to in- 
dulge in protracted operations to reduce any 
strong but constricted bridgeheads that 
might remain in German hands, When the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff expressed doubts as 
to our ability to maintain two thrusts—north 
of the Ruhr and in the Mainz-Frankfurt area 
—with the forces at my disposal, it was 
pointed out that such would indeed be the 
case if we did not clear to the Rhine before 
a tting on a major offensive to the east of 
a river. Given a situation, however, where 
- could operate without fear for the security 
= ns flanks and without expending for de- 

nSive purposes more strength than we could 








afford, I feit confident of our ability to carry 
out the plans already indicated, putting the 
chief weight into the northern thrust but at 
the same time striking in the south and re- 
taining flexibility enough to switch the main 
effort if the situation so required. Moreover, 
the simple fact remained that destruction of 
enemy forces should be easier on the west of 
the Rhine than on the east. 


Of the 85 divisions which were to be at my 
disposal, 35 were tentatively allocated for the 
northern thrust. Of the remainder, I esti- 
mated that only 25 were necessary for de- 
fense and reserve purposes if we held the line 
of the Rhine, whereas as many as 45 would 
be required were the northern assault to be 
attempted while the rest of the front was 
substantially west of the river, with the enemy 
capable of striking us from behind his Sleg- 
fried fortifications, 


Together with their suggestion that I should 
concentrate upon the single heavy drive in the 
north rather than run what might, except in 
the circumstances described, have proved a 
dangerous risk of weakening the Allied efforts 
by overdispersal, the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff submitted for my consideration a pro- 
posal by the British Chiefs of Staff that a 
single ground commander for the whole front 
north of Luxembourg be appointed, to exer- 
cise, under me, operational control and coor- 
dination of all ground forces involved in the 
offensive which was to take us across the 
Rhine, This suggestion was based upon the 
assumption that all the remainder of the 
front would remain on the defensive, con- 
trary to my plans. I pointed out that, under 
these plans, the Ruhr marked the logical di- 
vision of command zones, and that Field 
Marshal Montgomery would be in charge of 
all the forces—the Canadian Army, British 
Army, and U. 8S. Ninth Army—that were to 
participate in the northern offensive to cap- 
ture the Ruhr. In the center, during the op- 
erations preceding the Rhine crossing, Gen- 
eral Bradley’s 12th Army Group, comprising 
the U. 8S. First and Third Armies, would con- 
centrate primarily on an offensive through the 
Siegfried Line along the axis Pri Bonn, 


‘with its left swinging north to su ,ort the 


Ninth Army and its right swinging south to 
flank the Saar. South of the Moselle, General 
Devers’ 6th Army Group, with the U. 8. 
Seventh and French First Armies, would re- 
main on the defensive at first, subsequently 
operating to clear the Saar Basin and close 
to the Rhine when the Germans had been 
driven out of the zone north of the Moselle. 


The existing Army Groups system of com- 
mand thus fitted naturally into the opera- 
tional plans which we had evolved, and I 
could not see how the appointment of a 
C-in-C Ground Forces over the Army Group 
Commanders to direct the forthcoming battles 
would in any way secure better coordination 
of effort. On the contrary, the appointment 
would, in fact, have necessitated a duplica- 
tion of personnel and communications which 
could have resulted only in decreased effi- 
ciency, while such functions as the alloca- 
tion of forces and supplies between the Army 
groups were already performed by my own 
Headquarters. 


In this connection, my views as to the place 
of a so-called “ground” C-in-C in a theater 
commanded by a single supreme commander 
are roughly as follows: Ground forces should 
ordinarily be commanded according to the 
possibilities, frequently determined by geo- 
graphy, of close battlefield supervision. Bat- 
tlefield command extends upward through the 
Division, Corps, Army, and Army Group 
Commander. This last commander is the 
highest ground commander who has a logical 
function separate from that of the Theater 
Commander and who, at the same time, can 
be sufficiently freed from broad strategic, 
logistic, and civil problems to give his entire 
attention to the battle. The next higher com- 
mander above the Army Group Commander, 
by whatever name he is called, such as Su- 
preme or Theater Commander, necessarily 
controls broad strategy and commands air 
and sea forces, and therefore is the only one 
in position to bring additional strength to 
bear to influence the action. When the ground 
front is such that configuration and extent 
permit close battle supervision by a single 
Army Group Commander, then this officer is 
also known as the Ground Commander of the 
entire force. But when there is more than one 
Army Group in a single Theater, there can- 
not logically be an over-all “ground com- 
mander” separate from the Theater or Su- 
preme Commander. Each Army Group should 
normally occupy a well defined channel of 
strategic advance. A special case would be one 
where a series of armies would be operating, 
each in a distinctly separate geographical 
area and without close tactical relationship, 
one to the other. In this case each Army 
Commander would be directly subordinate to 
the Theater Commander, since an Army 
Group Commander could serve no useful func- 
tion. 

These convictions, together with the outline 
operational plans which had been worked out, 
were explained to the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff when they met at the Malta Conference 
in the last week of January, on their way to 
the Tripartite Conference in the Crimea, My 
Chief of Staff, who attended the Malta Con- 
ference as my representative, assured the 
Combined Chiefs that we would seize the west 





bank of the Rhine at the crossing sites in the 
north as soon as this was feasible and with- 
out waiting to come up to the river through- 
out its length. We undertook farther to ad- 
vance across the Rhine in the north with 
maximum strength and complete determina- 
tion as soon as the situation in the south al- 
lowed us to collect the necessary forces and 
carry out the assault without incurring un- 
reasonable risks. 


OPERATIONS TO REACH THE RHINE 


In conformity with our strategic plans for 
operations into the heart of Germany, the 
main effort in the Allied operations west of 
the Rhine was to be in the northern sector, 
with a view to seizing the crossings north 
of the Ruhr. Al! our other operations were 
designed primarily to assist this northern 
operation, to gain secure flanks so as to per- 
mit of the heaviest concentration with which 
to force a crossing in the north, and eventual- 
ly to provide the bases for a secondary effort 
which would again assist the planned main 
effort. 


Operations west of the Rhine were to be 
developed in three distinct phases. 


Phase I was to consist primarily of the 
operations known as VERITABLE and 
GRENADE, by which respectively the Ca- 
nadian Army and the U. 8S. Ninth Army were 
to advance to the Rhine below Diisseldorf. 
In addition, the U. 8S. First Army was to 
seize the line of the Erft west and northwest 
of Cologne, thus insuring the security of our 
communications between Aachen and Miin- 
chen-Gladbach. As soon as these operations 
began, the existing offensive in the Ardennes 
was to give place to a policy of aggressive de- 
fense designed to contain the German divi- 
sions fighting there and to widen the breaches 
made in the Siegfried Line. South of the 
Moselle our forces were to remain on the de- 
fensive, such local operations as were neces- 
sary to contain the German forces on their 
front being conducted with the maximum 
economy both of personnel and of ammuni- 
tion. 


During Phase II, while the Rhine-crossing 
operations were prepared and instituted in 
the north, the enemy was to be driven back 
to the river north of its confluence with the 
Moselle in order that the main bridgehead’s 
lines of communication should be absolutely 
secure. Our southern forces were then to 
initiate an offensive to capture the Saar Basin 
and begin their advance to the Rhine in that 
sector. 


Finally, in Phase III, while the northern 
bridgehead was consolidated and expanded 
and the Central Group of Armies remained 
on the defensive north of the Moselle, the 
remaining forces in the south were to com- 
plete their operations to reach the Rhine so 
that the Allies would hold the entire left bank. 


During the latter half of January and the 
beginning of February the Central Group of 
Armies continued to fight hard in the Ar- 
dennes sector to take advantage of the check 
we had imposed upon the enemy there. Gen- 
eral Bradley was instructed to inflict the 
maximum losses upon the Germans, to seize 
any opportunity of breaching the Siegfried 
Line and, if suecessful, to advance northeast 
on the axis Priim-Euskirchen. The attack 
was to be pressed with all vigor as long as 
there was any reasonable chance of securing 
a decisive success, but, as an alternative, we 
had to be ready to pass quickly to the de- 
fensive in the Ardennes and to launch the 
new attacks in the northern sector. 


The latter offensive, comprising Opera- 
tions VERITABLE and GRENADE, was to 
be under the control of 21 Army Group. The 
U. S. Ninth Army was to remain under the 
command of Field Marshal Montgomery for 
this purpose and was to be built up to a 
strength of four corps, totaling twelve divi- 
sions, the rate of build-up being determined 
by the progress of operations in the Ardennes. 
In Operation VERITABLE, the target date 
for which was to be not later than 8 Feb- 
ruary, the Canadian First Army was to con- 
duct a strong offensive from the Nijmegen 
area southeast between the Rhine and the 
Maas, carrying the thrust as far as the gen- 
eral line Xanten-Geldern, clearing the whole 
area and establishing a firm flank along the 
Rhine. The attack was to be made on a two- 
corps front, British 30 Corps on the right 
and Canadian 2 Corps on the left, while Brit- 
ish 1 Corps was also to be under command 
of the Canadian Army. In all, seven infan- 
try and four armored divisions, with four 
infantry and five armored brigades, were to 
be employed. If, as was hoped, dry ground 
conditions prevailed, the basis of the opera- 
tion was to be speed and violence, the ar- 
mored columns passing through the enemy 
lines and disrupting his rear areas. As events 
turned out, the state of the country was the 
very reverse of what had been desired. 

In order that Operation GRENADE might 
be launched, 12th Army Group was to ex- 
tend its left wing northward as far as Jiilich, 
and the Ninth Army would then hold a front 
on the Roer River from Jiilich to Roermond. 
From the right portion of this front it was to 
launch a strong attack toward the Rhine, with 
its right flank on the line Jiilich-Neuss. The 
offensive was to be carried up to the Rhine 
between Diisseldorf and Mirs. 12th Army 
Group was initially to protect the Ninth 
Army’s right flank. It was hoped to com- 
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mence GRENADE not later than 10 February. 


Operation VERITABLE was duly launched 
on the target date of 8 Febrnary, but the 
weather conditions could hardly have been 
more unfavorable. January had been exception- 
ally severe, with snow lying on the ground 
through the month, and when the thaw set 
in at the beginning of February, the ground 
became extremely soft and water-logged, 
while floods spread far and wide in the area 
over which our advance had been planned to 
take place. The difficulties thus imposed were 
immense, and the men had sometimes to fight 
waist-deep in water. The privations which 
they underwent were appalling, but their 
spirit was indomitable, and they overcame 
their personal hardships with great gallantry 
to inflict a major defeat upon the enemy in 
some of the flercest fighting of the whole war. 


Under such conditions it was inevitable that 
our hopes for a rapid breakthrough should 
be disappointed, and the fighting soon devel- 
oped into a bitter slugging match in which 
the enemy had to be forced back yard by 
yard. When the attack was first launched 
the enemy's reaction was slow, but our own 
difficulties gave him a chance to consolidate 
his defenses. The Germans’ trouble lay, as 
usual, in their lack of mobility, for the stocks 
of gasoline which they had laboriously ac- 
cumulated for the Ardennes offensive were 
now exhausted and the incessant Allied air 
attacks upon the fuel-producing plants, the 
roads, and the railways caused the situation 
daily to deteriorate still further. 


Apart from the German Army’s logistical 
difficulties, moreover, it was considerably 
weakened in numerical strength on the West- 
ern Front by the date when VERITABLE was 
jJaunched as compared with that army's state 
at the beginning of January. During the 
closing stages of the Ardennes Battle, when 
the failure of the offensive was seen to be 
inevitable, the Sixth Panzer Army had been 
withdrawn from the line to commence a 
weary and unhappy trek across Germany to 
the Eastern Front. With it went the rem- 
nants of some seven panzer and panzer grena- 
dier divisions, two panzer brigades, and three 
infantry divisions, a force which included con- 
siderably over half the armor which had 
confronted us when von Rundstedt launched 
his attack in mid-December. As against these 
departures and some 150,000 serious battle 
casualties, the reinforcements sent to the 
Western Front were insignificant in both qual- 
ity and quantity. Now that the Allies were 
once more on the genera) offensive, all hope 
of any renewed major offensive by the enemy 
disappeared, and it soon became merely a 
question of how long von Rundstedt’s skill 
and the stubborn spirit of his depleted forces 
could maintain a purely defensive battle west 
of the Rhine. Again the desperate commit- 
ment of formations piecemeal to the fighting, 
which we had first witnessed in Normandy, 
was repeated. The enemy's chief assets for 
the moment lay in the weather and the ter- 
rain, but these could never compensate for 
the seasoned fighting forces which he had 
lost. 


During the first days of VERITABLE good 
progress was made through the forest called 
Reichswald and to the outskirts of Kleve, but 
fierce resistance was then encountered. The 
opposition on the southern edge of the forest 
was particularly violent. Nevertheless, Kleve 
fell by 12 February and on the.13th the forest 
was cleared. On the following day the Rhine 
was reached opposite Emmerich, and on the 
16th the Kalkar-Goch road was crossed, al- 
though German forces of the First Parachute 
Army continued to resist strongly in the 
Goch sector. The town itself fell on 21 Feb- 
ruary, two days before Operation GRENADE 
was launched, 


Despite the comparative slowness of our 
progress, VERITABLE achieved its strategic 
objectives. We gained a footing on the west 
bank of the Rhine in the area where our major 
crossing operations were subsequently to be 
launched, and, equally important, heavy 
losses were inflicted on the Germans west of 
the river. Moreover, the offensive steadily 
drew in the enemy’s slender reserves and 
thus cleared the way for very rapid progress 
by the Ninth Army when operation GRE- 
NADE was initiated on 23 February. 


GRENADE had of necessity been repeated- 
ly postponed on account of the ground condi- 
tions. The Ninth Army was ready to strike 
on the target date appointed, 10 February, but 
the state of the terrain enforced delay until 
the floods should subside. Apart from the 
effects of the thaw, aggravated by the heavy 
rains which followed the melting of the snow, 
the enemy was in a position to flood the area 
further by reason of his contro] of the Roer 
dams. The First Army was instructed to con- 
centrate on the capture of these prior to the 
launching of GRENADE, and in heavy fight- 
ing its forces pushed hard toward their ob- 
jectives through extremely difficult country 
of broken hills covered with forests. The first 
of the seven dams was reached on 4 February, 
and the last and most important one—the 
Schwammenauel Dam—on 10 February. The 
controls on some of the dams had been hit by 
our air bombing in December, but the damage 
had been partially repaired, and before the 
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enemy was compelled to abandon the Schwam- 
menauel Dam, he opened the sluices. The wa- 
ter poured down the valley, causing the level 
of the Roer to rise about 4 feet, and it was 
not until 23 February that the flood subsided 
sufficiently to permit the launching of GRE- 
NADE across the river. 


The attack was begun, in clear moonlight, 
by VII Corps of the First Army, over the 
Roer south of Diiren at 0330 hours. An hour 
later, XIX and XIII Corps of the Ninth Army 
commenced their crossing of the river in the 
Jiilich sector. The attacks were preceded by 
45 minutes’ intensive artillery bombardment 
which effectively reduced enemy interference 
with our initial assault, but considerable dif- 
ficulties were experienced from the mines 
sown in the river and from the swiftness of 
the current which rendered the passage of the 
assault boats extremely hazardous. However, 
bridgeheads were speedily gained and con- 
solidated. Once across the river, our forces 
met their chief opposition from the German 
artillery, which also bombarded the bridg- 
ing sites, while the enemy infantry generally 
fell back after rallying for only one real coun- 
terattack. The enemy also made a consider- 
able air bombing and strafing effort against 
the bridges, but they were unable to hold the 
advance. 


Our offensive rapidly gathered momentum, 
VII Corps cleared Diiren by 25 February, 
Jiilich had fallen the day before, and the 
enemy recoiled north and northeast of Linnich 
as the Ninth Army armor passed through the 
infantry to thrust forward its spearheads. 
While the First Army forces pushed toward 
Cologne, those of the Ninth Army were di- 
rected toward Miinchen-Gladbach and Greven- 
broich. The speed of the advance increased 
daily, and whole units of the German Fif- 
teenth Army surrendered as their losses in 
both men and ground began to tell. By 1 
March the industrial center of Miinchen- 
Gladbach had been cleared, Grevenbroich had 
fallen, Neuss was entered, Venlo reached, and 
Roermond found abandoned by the enemy. 
With General Simpson, the Ninth Army Com- 
mander, I visited Miinchen-Gladbach to catch 
a glimpse of the fighting north and east of 
that city. The troops definitely sensed ulti- 
mate victory and were irresistible. 


Meanwhile, the First Parachute Army had 
been fighting stubbornly to hold the con- 
tinued pressure by the Canadian Army be- 
tween the Rhine and the Maas farther north, 
but the advance of the Ninth Army now 
threatened its rear and its withdrawal be- 
came inevitable. Although an armored divi- 
sion fought hard to retain the wooded area 
south of Marienbaum and keep us back from 
the Rhine, on 4 March the two Allied armies 
made contact in the Geldern area and the suc- 
cess of the combined VERITABLE-GRBE- 
NADE operations was assured. By 5 March 
there were no enemy left west of the Rhine 
between Neuss and Homberg, but the Para- 
chute Army struggled bitteriy to retain its 
last bridgehead across the river in the Wesel- 
Xanten area. It was not until 10 March that 
this bridgehead finally collapsed, the enemy 
blowing the bridges behind him as his last 
forces withdrew to the east bank. On the 
following day the task of mopping up the 
whole area on the west bank was completed. 
The prisoners brought our total captured 
since D-day to over 1,000,000. 

While the Ninth Army was pushing to the 
Rhine in its sector, the First Army was ex- 
ploiting its successful crossing of the Roer 
and thrusting toward Cologne. This opera- 
tion, however, may more correctly be consid- 
ered as part of those which comprised Phase 
II of the whole campaign west of the Rhine. 
It was intended that the First Army should 
close in upon the river from the northwest 
and the Third Army from the southwest, 
eliminating the enemy north of the Moselle. 
While these operations, known under the gen- 
eral name of LUMBERJACK, were being ex- 
ecuted, 6th Army Group, south of the Moselle, 
would remain basically on the defensive, while 
in the north 21 Army Group would complete 
its preparations for the forthcoming major 
assault across the Rhine north of the Ruhr. 


The plan of Operation LUMBERJACK was 
for the First Army to seize the high ground 
east of the Erft River northwest of Cologne 
and to close to the Rhine south of Diissel- 
dorf. Farther south, the road center of Eus- 
kirchen was to be captured, bridgeheads es- 
tablished over the Erft in that sector, and 
forces concentrated for an advance to the 
southeast. Cologne was then to be invested 
from the northwest, and, at the appropriate 
moment, a strong attack on a narrow front 
was to be driven southeast from Euskirchen 
to converge with the Third Army advance, 
and the Rhine was to be reached in the army 
zone. The Third Army was to seize bridge- 
heads over the Kyll River, on which its forces 
at present stood, and then, when so ordered, 
to drive hard eastward to seize the Mayen- 
Coblenz area and complete the clearance of 
the enemy from the west bank of the Rhine 
between the Moselle and the Ahr. If the 
enemy defenses proved weak, the Third Army 
was also, in a subsequent stage, to obtain a 
bridgehead over the Moselle to the southeast, 





to facilitate the operations which were to be 
initiated in that sector. 


We had good reason to hope for sweeping 
success in these operations, for the enemy's 
forces, reduced as they were both by their 
contributions to the Eastern Front and by 
the heavy casualties inflicted on them by our 
armies, had, in the VERITABLE-GRENADE 
campaign, shown themselves inadequate to 
contain simultaneous Allied attacks on a 
broad front. The same policy of converging 
major thrusts which had proved successful 
in 21 Army Group sector was now about to 
be repeated by 12th Army Group. Apart from 
the damaging losses which the enemy had in- 
curred, the fighting spirit of his armies, taken 
as a whole, had undergone a decline, and at 
certain points his defensive system was mani- 
festly disorganized. Few—if any—trained re- 
serves outside the west were believed to be 
available, and in the hard fighting which had 
taken place since the New Year virtually all 
the reserves in the west had been committed 
to the defensive battle. Under the circum- 
stances, it seemed to me that the enemy’s only 
course would be to do as he had done in the 
north and make as orderly a retreat as pos- 
sible to the east of the Rhine, though it ap- 
peared likely that he would try to hold small 
bridgeheads on the west bank. Our plans 
were designed to prevent a safe withdrawal 
over the river. 

Meanwhile the increased hammering of the 
fuel installations in Germany, which followed 
the improvement in weather conditions after 
January, had made the enemy’s situation more 
grave than ever in this respect. The Feb- 
ruary output fell to a total only 14 percent of 
normal, representing barely half the mini- 
mum requirements to maintain full-scale 
military effort. The effects of this and of the 
transportation crisis in Germany were seen 
not only on our own front but also on that 
facing the Russians, where, despite the trans- 
fer of the Sixth Panzer Army, the enemy had 
shown himself incapable of mounting an ef- 
fective counterattack to stem the growing 
tide of Soviet successes. 


Operation LUMBERJACK fulfilled expecta- 
tions. In the First Army drive, with VII 
Corps, toward Cologne, heavy opposition was 
for a time encountered east of the Erft Canal, 
but the three armored formations brought up 
to block our advance were dispersed by our 
air attacks, carried out in strength. The Erft 
bridgeheads were expanded, and on 5 March 
the advance elements of VII Corps were en- 
tering Cologne. By the afternoon of the 7th 
the city was entirely in our hands, the enemy 
resistance having collapsed once the Allied 
forces had reached the outskirts. The un- 
trained Volkssturm left as a forlorn hope 
when the regular forces withdrew over the 
Rhine, blowing the bridges behind them, were 
capable of little fight. On the same day that 
Cologne fell, the remainder of the enemy 
evacuated the west bank north to Diisseldorf. 
This success had a profound effect on our 
subsequent operations, as the divisions which 
would have been used to invest Cologne be- 
came available to assist in exploiting the 
great opportunity we were shortly to be of- 
fered. 

Farther south, the progress of the First 
Army was even more spectacular. III Corps 
attacked southeast in accordance with the 
operational plan, rolled up the disorganized 
enemy confronting it and closed to the Rhine 
at Remagen on 7 March. It was here on that 
day that occurred one of those rare and fleet- 
ing opportunities which occasionally present 
themselves in war, and which, if grasped, 
have incalculable effects in determining fu- 
ture success. In his confusion before the ra- 
pidity of the Allied thrust, the enemy failed 
to complete the destruction of the Ludendorff 
railroad bridge across the Rhine. Before he 
could rectify his mistake, a small spearhead 
of 9th Armored Division with the greatest de- 
termination and gallantry had seized the 
bridge—the only one to be left intact by the 
Germans throughout the entire length of the 
river. 

The Remagen bridge was not in a sector 
from which it had been intended to launch a 
major thrust eastward, but I at once deter- 
mined, at the expense of modifying details 
of the plan of campaign, to seize the golden 
opportunity offered to us. It was obvious 
that possession of a foothold over the Rhine 
here would constitute the greatest possible 
threat as a supporting effort for the main 
attack north of the Ruhr. In order, there- 
fore, to exploit the situation and establish 
an adequate bridgehead, consolidated in read- 
iness for an offensive therefrom as soon as 
the progress of our operations south of the 
Moselle permitted, I ordered General Brad- 
ley, when he telephoned me to report the oc- 
eurrence, to put not less than five divisions 
onto the far bank. 

Partially anticipating this decision, Gen- 
eral Bradley had begun the exploitation of 
the bridgehead immediately the bridge fell 
into his hands. A combat command was rap- 
idly passed across, and by 9 March we held 
a lodgement area some three miles deep. It 
was several days before the enemy recovered 
sufficiently from his surprise and overcame 
his transport difficulties to send reinforce- 
ments to the threatened sector, and by the 
time they arrived the bridgehead had been 
enlarged and strengthened to a degree which 
rendered its elimination impossible. Enemy 
armored forces were again, as in Normandy, 
committed to battle piecemeal as they arrived 








on the scene, and no concerted major attack 
was mounted on a scale sufficient to effect a 
serious penetration. Such efforts as the enemy 
did make were unable to check the further 
expansion of the bridgehead; and as its area 
grew, the north-south autobahn east of the 
river, so vital to the enemy, was severed. By 
24 March, when our main attacks eastward 
from the Rhine began in the north, the area 
held by the First Army at Remagen was 25 
miles long and 10 miles deep, and within it 
three corps were poised ready to strike! 


In the meantime the enemy had made des- 
perate efforts to destroy the bridge while the 
security of the lodgement area was still de- 
pendent upon it. Long-range artillery was 
brought to bear on it, and the German Air 
Force put up the strongest effort of which it 
was capable in attempts to cut the structure 
by bombs, rocket projectiles, and cannon fire. 
All these efforts proved equally unsuccessful. 
The air battles over Remagen provided the 
Luftwaffe with its greatest test, and it failed. 
The umbrella established over the vital area 
by the U. S. Ninth Air Force effectively dis- 
rupted the attacks, and the enemy’s losses, 
both to our fighter planes and to the heavy 
concentration of AA guns established on the 
river banks, were severe. 


The enemy onslaught nevertheless made the 
area extremely uncomfortable, especially for 
the engineers who carried out, with con- 
spicuous gallantry and determination, the 
dangerous work of repairing damage and of 
strengthening the bridge to bear the enor- 
meus strains to which it was subjected and 
which it had never been intended to under- 
g0. These strains eventually proved too much 
for the damaged structure, and on 17 March 
the center span (which had been damaged in 
the Germans’ unsuccessful last-minute at- 
tempts at demolition on the 7th) collapsed 
into the river. Although a disappointment, 
this had no serious effect upon our opera- 
tions, for by this time a number of supple- 
mentary floating bridges had been construct- 
ed, and the build-up of the forces on the east 
bank continued without interruption. 


While III Corps of the First Army was 
establishing the bridgehead at Remagen, V 
Corps, on its right flank, struck to the south 
to make contact with the advancing spear- 
heads of the Third Army. The German Fifth 
Panzer Army, disorganized, offered little re- 
sistance, and the Allied thrust made rapid 
progress. Bad Godesberg and Bonn fell on 
9 March, and on the following day the link-up 
along the Rhine with the Third Army forces 
which had closed to the river in the Ander- 
nach area was accomplished. Considerable 
elements of the Fifth Panzer Army were cut 
off to the west by these converging drives; 
they fought courageously to the last, but it 
was the courage of despair, and they made 
no organized attempt to force a way out of 
the trap. P 

During February, the Third Army had been 
engaged in making the necessary prepara- 
tions for its subsequent push to the Rhine. 
XX Corps had eliminated enemy resistance 
in the Saar-Moselle triangle by 23 February, 
and bridgeheads had been established over 
the Saar at Ockfen and Serrig in the teeth of 
violent opposition. The Siegfried defenses 
were penetrated, and Trier fell on 2 March. 
Farther north, the German Seventh Army had 
been forced back successively over the Our 
and Priim Rivers, despite extensive mine- 
fields and obstacles, and on 4 March the first 
bridgeheads were gained across the Kyll. 


The Third Army advance to the Rhine now 
began. VIII Corps, spearheaded by 11th Ar- 
mored Division, broke through north of Kyll- 
burg on 7 March. Advancing northeast with 
increasing rapidity, it reached the Rhine at 
Andernach on the 9th and linked up with the 
First Army, as already described, on the fol- 
lowing day. To the south of VIII Corps, on 5 
March, 4th Armored Division of XII Corps, 
with great boldness, charged along the north 
bank of the Moselle, parallel to VIII Corps, 
toward its confluence with the Rhine. This 
objective was attained on 10 March, large 
quantities of enemy equipment being cap- 
tured in the process. By the next day, the 
left bank of the Rhine from Coblenz to An- 
dernach had been cleared, and the enemy had 
virtually been eliminated along its length 
north of the Moselle, thus accomplishing 
Phase II of the operations to close the river. 


The stage was now set for the initiation of 
the joint offensive operations by the Third 
and Seventh Armies south of the Moselle 
which had been anticipated as Phase III of 
the campaign west of the Rhine. In the 6th 
Army Group sector, operations during Jan- 
uary and February had, in accordance with 
our over-all plan, been mainly of a defensive 
nature. Such local operations as had been 
conducted were designed to eliminate the dan- 
gerous situation created in the south, as I 
have earlier described, following the enemy 
attacks in support of his Ardennes offensive 
and our weakening of 6th Army Group when 
divisions had to be moved northward to meet 
the major threat. 


Chief among the tasks which had to be ac- 
complished was the destruction of the Col- 
mar pocket. An attack was launched by the 
French I Corps against the southern edge of 
the pocket on 20 January, but this at first 
made little progress, partly because of bad 
weather. North of the pocket the French II 
Corps fared similarly. However, we had as- 
sembled and turned over to the French First 








Army the U. S. XXI Corps, composed of the 
3d, 28th, and 75th Infantry Divisions, ang 
the 12th Armored Division, under Maj, Gen, 
Frank W. Milburn, to carry the brunt of the 
battle by an attack between the two French 
corps. Its efforts quickly became effective, 
Lack of reinforcements caused the enemy re. 
sistance to crumble at the end of the month 
and at the same time the weather improved, 
Before our three-corps attack the German dig. 
integration developed rapidly: Colmar itself 
fell on 3 February, and by the 6th the enemy 
was mainly east of the Rhine-Rhéne cana), 
The evacuation of the disorganized remnants 
across the Rhine was then in progress, and 
with the collapse of opposition at Neuf 
Brisach on 9 February all organized resist. 
ance west of the Rhine in that zone ceased, 
In the course of the operation the enemy suf. 
fered over 22,000 casualties and considerable 
losses of equipment; the German Nineteenth 
Army was virtually destroyed. 


After the elimination of the Colmar pocket, 
interest in the 6th Army Group area centered 
in the Seventh Army zone, in front of the 
Siegfried defenses. The French Army main- 
tained the defensive along the Rhine, and its 
left wing assumed responsibility for the front 
as far north as Bischweiler. During the latter 
half of February and early March the chief 
activity on the Seventh Army front was in 
the Saarbriicken-Forbach area, where bitter 
fighting took place and restricted Allied ad- 
vances were made, 

Following the Third Army successes north 
of the Moselle, the time had arrived for 
launching Operation UNDERTONE, the 
major offensive south of the Moselle, with the 
objectives of destroying the enemy west of 
the Rhine and closing on that river from 
Coblenz southward. By this means crossing 
sites for the establishment of bridgeheads 
would be secured in the Mainz-Mannheim see- 
tor and more enemy forces would be drawn 
away from the area where our main effort 
was shortly to be made in the north. To this 
end, the Seventh Army was to assume con- 
trol of elements of the French forces known 
as the Groupement Montsabert and then to 
attack in the general direction Homburg- 
Kaiserslautern-Worms. It was to breach the 
Siegfried Line, destroy the enemy in its 
zone, close on the Rhine, and seize a bridge- 
head. Meanwhile the French Army was to 
protect the right flank of the Seventh Army 
and to conduct an aggressive defense along 
the Rhine. In cooperation with the Seventh 
Army effort, General Bradley was instructed 
to launch a thrust by the Third Army forces 
southeast across the lower reaches of the 
Moselle, with the object of turning the Ger- 
man line and thrusting deep into the rear 
areas of the forces facing the Seventh Army. 
He was also to attack the nose of the Saar 
salient. 

On 15 March the offensive began. While XX 
Corps of the Third Army struck from the Al- 
lied bridgeheads over the Saar and Moselle 
into the forested hills of the Hunsriick from 
the west, VI and XV Corps of the Seventh 
Army, with the French elements under com- 
mand, attacked north between Haguenau and 
Saarbriicken. The former attack met with 
stiff opposition from the enemy’s prepared 
positions, but the southern thrust took the 
German First Army by surprise and, follow- 
ing the capture of Haguenau on the first day, 
a number of deep penetrations were made, 
Zweibriicken and Saarbriicken were occupied 
by 20 March and resistance in the western 
portion of the front became disorganized ; but 
the defenders in the Siegfried Line farther 
to the east stood firm against the Allied at- 
tacks. 

It was at this point that the intervention 
of the Third Army across the lower Moselle 
became devastatingly effective. XII Corps 
had attacked across the river on 14 March, 
and the bridgehead gain was rapidly expand- 
ed. The Germans were, in fact, completely 
misled by the Allied tactics. Following the 
Third Army’s swift arrival on the Rhine 
north of the Moselle they had expected its 
forces to erupt through the Remagen bridge- 
head. Instead, when the Third Army turned 
southeast, the enemy was taken off balance, 
being utterly unprepared for such a develop- 
ment. No real opposition to the XII Corps 
drive was offered, and the unready enemy 
forces were brushed aside as the Allies swept 
up the Rhine. At the same time, Coblenz was 
occupied, and by 19 March the river bank was 
cleared from there as far as the Bingen bend. 
On the 22d all resistance ceased in Mainz and 
on the following day Speyer was reached. 


The enemy was still holding out in the 
Siegfried positions in the Rhine valley west 
of Karlsruhe, but, with the escape routes 
across the river cut by the Third Army ad- 
vances in their rear, his situation was DoW 
hopeless. General Patton’s aggressive og 
culminated in a surprise night crossing ° 
the Rhine on 22 March. He sent over the 
U. S. 5th Division without formal prepara 
tions of any kind and with negligible losses. 
Thus, before our main “power” crossing 0 
the Rhine was attempted by 21 Army Group, 
we were already in possession of two = 
able bridgeheads in the south. Farther we 
the German units were in a state of chaos ane 
their positions were rapidly overrun and 
veloped. By 25 March an end came to all « 
ganized resistance west of the Rhine, = 
Phase III of the operations to close the rive 
was over, with the added accomplishment 0 
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Gen. Eisenhower’s Report 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 


two Rhine crossings completed. As Phase III 
closed, while we were rounding up the broken 
remnants of the enemy First Army, surround- 
ed to the west, we had launched our carefully 
prepared main effort in the north in our inva- 
sion of the German hinterland over the last 
great barrier remaining to its defenders. 


All these operations west of the Rhine had, 
like those in France, been greatly assisted by 
the vast weight of Allied air power which we 
had been able to bring to bear in their sup- 
port. While the long-range strategic effort 
was maintained against the fuel and indus- 
trial targets in the heart of Germany, a steady 
offensive was kept up against the enemy lines 
of communication westward across the 
Rhine. In addition, the heavy bombers were 
also employed in direct support of the ground 
tactical operations whenever the weather con- 
ditions permitted. They were further, dur- 
ing this period, engaged in the extensive and 
remarkable Ruhr interdiction program, which 
will be mentioned later. 

The weather, although persistently bad, 
could not halt the operations of the tactical 
air forces, whose performance was never more 
magnificent than during this time. The ground 
advances were supported resolutely by these 
tactical forces; their operations at once ward- 
ed off the German Air Force attempts at in- 
terference and at the same time greatly con- 
tributed to the disorganization of the German 
armies opposing us, strafing and bombing the 
enemy positions and causing havoc in his 
supply system. Particularly noteworthy was 
the work of the First Tactical Air Force in 
support of the Saar offensive, when 8,320 sor- 
ties were flown in a single week, with claims 
of 2,440 motor vehicles, 85 armored vehicles, 
146 locomotives, and 1,741 railroad cars. In 
addition, over 2,000 motor vehicles and 100 
armored vehicles were damaged and over 300 
rail cuts made. These great efforts played 
an important part in assuring the success 
of the ground campaign in the southern 
sector. 

By this time the broad pattern of air- 
ground operations had become almost a fixed 
one—subject to adjustment of details to ter- 
rain, weather, hostile communications, and 
so on. Faith in the ability of the Air Force 
to intervene effectively in the ground battle 
was the vital feature of the original invasion 
plan; the general scheme thus used for the 
isolation of the battlefield, for direct action 
against selected targets, for air cover, and 
for other important missions, including sup- 
ply, had by now been so perfected that team- 
work was easy and the results obtained were 
regularly decisive in the area of attack. 


In connection with the Allied air activities 
during the early months of 1945, the opera- 
tion known as CLARION, carried out on 22 
February, is worthy of special mention, Near- 
ly 9,000 aircraft, from bases in England, 
France, Holland, Belgium, and Italy, took 
part in this gigantic onslaught, which in- 
volved targets covering an area of a quarter 
of a million square miles, extending from 
Emden to Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, and Mul- 
house. The aim was to attack incidental com- 
munications facilities, such as railroad signal 
points and grade crossings, canal locks, and 
junctions, in order to aggravate the grow- 
ing difficulties experienced in keeping open 
the German life lines. It had been found by 
experience that such local attacks, comple- 
mentary to large ones, had far-reaching ef- 
fects in slowing down enemy movement, and 
it was hoped that CLARION would spread 
the paralysis throughout Germany. It was a 
bold scheme, demanding great skill and dar- 
ing on the part of all involved. Confounded 
by the widespread nature of the blow, the 
enemy’s attempts at defense were completely 
ineffective. 


The whole of the Allied campaign west of 
the Rhine had gone according to plan to an 
extraordinary degree, and my fullest hopes 
were realized. Two features of the opera- 
tions upon which I had not originally calcu- 
lated were the rapid capture of the Cologne 
area and the seizure of the Remagen bridge. 
Both these events turned wholly to our profit, 
for, thanks to the flexibility of our plans, we 
were able to take full advantage of the op- 
portunity which the prizes offered without 
Sacrifice of our planned objectives. In each of 
the three phases of the campaign, two con- 
verging armies had thrust to the Rhine and 
cut off and destroyed the German forces which 
had been disposed to bar their way. We had 
attained along the whole length of the Rhine 
in German territory the economically defens- 
ible front upon which I had insisted as an 
essential prerequisite to the launching of the 
concentrated thrusts over the river which 
were to strike at the heart of Germany, and 
in the process we had eliminated her own fu- 
ture defensive abilities. The armies which 
she now so sorely needed to man the last great 
natural barrier left to her had been broken 
to pieces in fruitless attempts to halt our 
slashing blows among the floods of the lower 
Rhineland, in the EHifel, and amid the hills 
and forests of the Saar Palatinate. 


Field Marshal Montgomery’s attack, in the 
extreme north, got off on 8 February, exactly 
4s planned. The Ninth Army was to join this 
attack on 10 February, and was ready to do 
80. Field Marshal Montgomery and I had 
already agreed that while the ideal situation 





would be for the Second Army and the U. 8. 
Ninth Army to attack almost simultaneously, 
yet, realizing that flood conditions on the 
Roer River might hold up the Ninth Army in- 
definitely, we were fully prepared to accept a 
2 weeks’ delay in the Ninth Army attack in 
the confidence that the shifting of German 
reserves to the north would facilitate victory 
in that sector. Events fully justified this es- 
timate. The Ninth Army's attack across the 
Roer River on the 23d rapidly converged with 
the Canadian Army and we held the Rhine in 
the Wesel region. 

In the 12th Army Group, General Bradley's 
plan for supporting the Ninth Army and then 
for the destruction of the German forces north 
of the Moselle by swift converging blows ma- 
terialized in almost exact accordance with 
his diagrammatic plans. Moreover, his con- 
stant concern was to see that at the culmina- 
tion of each offensive his forces were so sit- 
uated as to undertake the next succeeding 
step without de!ay for regrouping, and from 
such direction as to surprise and confuse the 
enemy. He went into the attack with instruc- 
tions for each unit to look for and to seize 
any opportunity to cross the Rhine. 

Finally, the 6th Army Group, which had 
been confined heretofore largely to a holding, 
protecting, and supporting role, was suddenly 
unleashed with the Seventh Army brought 
up to a strength of 15 United States divisions. 
We knew that the enemy was at that time 
discounting the strength of the Seventh Army 
and that he felt relatively safe lying in the 
Siegfried Line facing General Patch’s forces. 
No defeat the Germans suffered in the war, 
except possibly Tunisia, was more devastat- 
ing in the completeness of the destruction in- 
flicted upon his forces than that which he 
suffered in the Saar Basin. Yet this attack 
was conducted by portions of two Army 
Groups and, though a boundary between such 
large forces is ordinarily considered one of 
the weakest tactical spots in a major front, 
no real difficulty was encountered in coordi- 
nation and unification of the battle. Al- 
though I personally kept in touch with de- 
tails and was in position to make tactical de- 
cisions when such proved necessary, the real 
reason for this lack of confusion and for the 
incisiveness of the whole operation is to be 
found in the identity of tactical training, or- 
ganization, and mutual confidence among all 
the divisions and commanders participating 
in the battle. The whole operation was char- 
acterized by boldness, speed, and determina- 
tion, and the victory was so complete that 
when General Patton thrust a division across 
the Rhine on the night of 22-23 March, he 
was able to do so with almost no reaction 
from the enemy. 

I unhesitatingly class General Bradley's 
tactical operations during February and 
March, which witnessed the completion of the 
destruction of the German forces west of the 
Rhine, as the equal in brilliance of any that 
American forces have ever conducted, The co- 
operation during the latter part of this pe- 
riod between General Bradley’s 12th Army 
Group and General Devers’ 6th Army Group 
was a superb example of Grand Tactical co- 
operation on the battlefield. 


CROSSING THE RHINE 


When the time came for launching the main 
assault across the Rhine, the Allied armies 
under my command had been built up to a 
total strength on the Continent of nearly 4,- 
000,000 men. The difficult manpower situation 
with which we had been confronted during the 
Ardennes Battle had been remedied and we 
were once more at full strength, with every 
unit demonstrating an unbelievably high 
morale and battle effectiveness. 

In the 6th Army Group sector the French 
divisions had been reformed and strengthened, 
while the passing of winter facilitated the re- 
employment of the colonial troops for whom 
active operation; had been impracticable dur- 
ing the very severe weather. To the American 
armies had been added fresh divisions from 
the United States; and to 21 Army Group had 
come British and Canadian reinforcements 
from the Mediterranean Theater. The Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff decided, at their Malta 
Conference at the end of January, that the 
situation on the Italian Front was such as to 
permit the transfer of up to five divisions from 
the Eighth Army to the Western Front. The 
move of three divisions was to commence 
forthwith, and two more were to follow as 
soon as the situation in Greece allowed. In 
addition, a corresponding proportion of the 
Twelfth Air Force was to be transferred with 
the ground forces. The complicated process of 
moving the units to France and northward 
across the lines of communication of the 
Southern and Central Groups of Armies 
(called Operation GOLDFLAKE) was carried 
out efficiently and smoothly, and the security 
precautions taken were completely successful 
in concealing from the Germans what was 
afoot. By the time the 21 Army Group offen- 
sive across the Rhine came to be launched, 
these latest units to arrive were ready to play 
their part in it. 

The enemy now found himself in an unen- 
viable position. He had, as we had hoped, and 
attempted to compel, elected to stand and 
fight west of the Rhine, and the results had 
been disastrous to him. Beaten in the open 
field and behind his frontier fortifications, he 
was now in no condition to hold fast in the 
defensive line to which he had been compelled 





to retreat. His powers of resistance had been 
reduced by increasing shortages of weapons, 
ammunition, and oil which resulted from our 
attacks against his war economy. His losses 
in battle had been crippling, and these in- 
evitably caused a deterioration in the morale 
of all but his élite units. The SS and the 
armored divisions were for the most part made 
up of fanatical Nazis whose faith in the cause 
they served coulf be shaken by little less than 
annihilation; yet the time was soon to come 
when even their commanders, realizing the 
fruitlessness of further struggle, would sur- 
render their units rather than see their men 
slaughtered to no purpose. In the ordinary 
infantry divisions, spirits were again as low 
as when they had fled eastward from France 
to gain the shelter of the Siegfried Line in 
the preceding autumn. Moreover, as his losses 
grew, the enemy was forced more and more to 
entrust his defense to the ragged army of the 
local Volkssturm who might, in some cases, 
fight courageously enough in the protection 
of their homes, but as field units were at times 
as much a liability as an asset. 


Such were the troops now ranged along the 
Rhine to bar our crossing. The front was too 
long for them, shrunken as their numbers 
were since January. While the Allies had 
gained the economically defensible line behind 
which to concentrate in safety for the over- 
whelming thrusts about to be launched in 
the selected sectors, the enemy, lacking the 
reconnaissance to obtain definite information 
as to our intentions, could only spread his 
forces as far as they would go and wait for 
the blow to fall. 

Under these conditions the success of our 
operations appeared certain, a conviction 
which IL felt was undoubtedly shared by the 
German General Staff. Continuance of the 
struggle was now merely evidence of Hitler’s 
fanaticism. The enemy’s northern sector, 
where our chief weight was to be brought to 
bear, had been weakened by his movement of 
forces southward to meet the threat which 
had already developed from the Remagen 
bridgehead. Even had the situation there 
been such as to allow the enemy to disengage 
and return his forces to the north (which was 
far from being the case), his lack of mobility 
was too greatly reduced to enable them to 
arrive in time to meet us while our foothold 
on the east bank north of the Ruhr was still 
precarious. 

The plan of campaign for crossing the 
Rhine and establishing a strong force on the 
far bank was, thanks to the success of the 
operations west of the river, basically the 
same as that envisaged in our long-term plan- 
ning in January, and even before D-day. Its 
fundamental features were the launching of a 
main attack to the north of the Ruhr, sup- 
ported by a strong secondary thrust from 
bridgeheads in the Frankfurt area, directed 
initially on Kassel to complete the envelop- 
ment of the Ruhr. Subsequently, offensives 
would strike out from the bridgeheads to any 
remaining organized forces and complete 
their destruction. 

In the execution of this plan, the seizure of 
the Remagen bridgehead was a factor of great 
significance. Apart from the effect its exist- 
ence had already produced upon the German 
defenses, it afforded us a base from which we 
might the more rapidly accomplish the aim of 
encircling the Ruhr. Moreover, its existence 
forced the Germans to man an east-west line 
along the Sieg River, because of the immedi- 
ate threat imposed upon the industries of 
the Ruhr. The forces now gathered within 
the bridgehead could maintain a pressure to 
the north, squeezing the Ruhr frontally while 
enveloping it on the eastern flank, and at the 
same time strike southeast to Frankfurt. In 
the latter area the crossing of our forees over 
the Mainz sector of the river would thus be 
assisted, and our general build-up for the 
southern attack would be accomplished rapid- 
ly. Consequently we were able to launch a 
southern supporting offensive in strength on a 
much earlier date than we had originally ex- 
pected to be feasible; and this, in turn, had 
an important effect in determining the future 
Allied strategy within the interior of Ger- 
many. 

The plan of Operation PLUNDER, the great 
assault across the Rhine north of the Rhur 
which was to constitute our main effort, in- 
volved the use of three Allied armies. Under 
the command of Field Marshal Montgomery, 
the U. 8. Ninth Army on the right and the 
British Second Army on the left were to at- 
tack over the river between Rheinberg and 
Rees. They were to capture the communica- 
tions center of Wesel and then to expand their 
initial lodgement area on the east bank south- 
ward to a distance sufficient to secure the 
roads through Wesel from enemy ground ac- 
tion, northward to enable the river to be 
bridged at Emmerich, and eastward and 
northeastward to secure a firm bridgehead of 
adequate size from which further offensive 
operations could be developed. The Ninth 
Army’s assault was to be launched south of 
Wesel, with its main bridging area at Rhein- 
berg, and its principal initial task was to be 
the protection of the Army Group right flank. 
The Second Army was to assault north of 
Wesel and to concentrate first on the capture 
of that town in order that the Ninth Army 
might commence bridging there. The Second 
Army was also to bridge the river at Xanten 
and Rees. 

To assist the advance of the Second Army, 
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the First Allied Airborne Army was to drop. 
XVIII Airborne Corps (comprising the U. 8. 
17th and British 6 Airborne Divisions) north 
and northwest of Wesel to seize the key ter- 
rain in that area. This airborne operation 
(known as VARSITY) was, unlike those pre- 
viously conducted by the Allies, timed to fol- 
low the commencement of the ground assault, 
it being hoped thereby to achieve an additional 
element of surprise. 

The Canadian Army, on the left flank, was to 
take no active part in the assault, but was to 
hold firmly the line of the Rhine and Maas 
from Emmerich westward to the sea, to in- 
sure the absolute security of the existing 
bridgehead over the Rhine at Nijmegan, and 
to guard the Scheldt Estuary, the port of Ant- 
werp being now practically the only place 
where effective enemy interference behind our 
lines could” be achieved. Following the suc- 
cessful establishment of the Second Army 
bridgehead, the Canadian 2 Corps was to be 
passed over the Rhine at Rees by the Second 
Army and to operate to secure Emmerich, 
where the Canadian Army would then be re- 
sponsible for the construction of another 
bridge. 

It will be seen from the nature of these 
operations that the cutting of communica- 
tions from the Ruhr was a matter of the first 
importance in facilitating the establishment 
of a bridgehead on the east bank of the Rhine 
north of the industrial area. I shall deal in 
due course with the progress of the land 
forces in accomplishing its encirclement and 
reduction, but it must here be noted that al- 
ready, when the attack was launched over the 
river in the north, the Allied air forces had 
achieved the practical denial to the enemy of 
the Ruhr resources and at the same time had 
isolated the battle area from the rest of Ger- 
many, 

The plan of the air forces’ Ruhr isolation 
program was that, prior to the establishment 
of the 21 Army Group bridgehead, the north- 
western area of Germany should be cut off 
from the central and southern regions by the 
drawing of a line of interdiction running in a 
rough curve southward from Bremen to the 
Rhine at Coblenz. In principle, it was a repe- 
tition of the air plan for the original invasion, 
Along this line were 18 vital railroad bridges 
and viaducts, the destruction of which would, 
it was estimated, cut every main rail route 
from the Ruhr to the remainder of the coun- 
try. Three of the lines, running through the 
targets at Bielefeld, Altenbeken, and Arms- 
berg carried about half of the total traffic 
between them and were thus of particular im- 
portance. 


Some of the bridges had earlier received 
incidental damage, but the main interdiction 
program began on 21 February. During the 
next month, 40 major blows were struck by 
heavy and medium bombers, apart from many 
fighter-bomber attacks designed to cut the 
bridge approaches and hamper the Germans’ 
frantic efforts to carry out repairs. In the 
course of the attacks the RAF used, for the 
first time, its 22,000-pound monster bombs, 
with devastating results. The operations 
proved singularly successful: by 24 March, 10 
of the bridges had been destroyed, two 
seriously damaged, and two more were dam- 
aged, though possibly passable. The aim in 
view, that of interrupting the enemy's all- 
important traffic out of the Ruhr and at the 
same time preventing the large-scale move- 
ment of supplies from central and southern 
Germany to the armies in the threatened area 
on the lower Rhine, was fully realized, and 
the results were immediately evident when 
our ground forces set foot on the east bank, 

The German communications network run- 
ning west of the interdiction line toward the 
Rhine was also heavily attacked from the air 
during the weeks preceding the assault across 
the river. A very important operation com- 
prised blows delivered by Bomber Command 
on 11 and 12 March. On the llth a record was 
established for the load of bombs dropped on 
a single target in one raid when 1,079 heavy 
bombers rained some 5,000 tons on the Essen 
rail center. The record was surpassed on the 
12th when 1,108 heavies dropped 5,487 tons on 
Dortmund. These communications attacks 
were energetically supported by fighters and 
fighter-bombers of the RAF Second Tactical 
Air Force and the U. 8S. XXIX Tactical Air 
Command. The resulting chaos was such as 
to prove far beyond the powers of the Reichs- 
bahn repair organization to remedy, despite 
its immense efforts to keep the lines open. 

Mention should be made here of the ex- 
cellent work performed, in preparation for the 
ground assault, by the Allied photographic 
reconnaissance aircraft. Now, as throughout 
the campaign in Europe, their work provided 
the armies with extremely full and accurate 
intelligence information. Conversely, the 
enemy’s failure from D-day onward, was part- 
ly due to his own lack, by reason of his air 
weakness, of the facilities which the Allies 
enjoyed in this respect. 

As 23-24 March approached, the target date 
for Operation PLUNDER, the strategic 
and tactical air force attacks upon the com- 
munications in the battle area were intensi- 
fied. In addition, during the 72 hours pre- 
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ceding the assault, a number of attacks were 
made upon enemy barracks and camps in the 
vicinity of the planned bridgehead. Defenses 
which the Germans were observed to be con- 
structing around the towns and villages, with 
a view to turning them into strongpoints, 
were also bombed and strafed. Individual 
targets of particular importance were allotted 
to the pilots of rocket-firing Typhoons es- 
pecially experienced in the technique of pin- 
point attacks. Among the buildings destroyed 
in these operations was one believed to house 
the headquarters of the German Twenty-fifth 
Army. Apart from the casualties inflicted in 
such attacks, it cannot be doubted that they 
produced a serious moral effect upon the 
enemy, who, after enduring three days of un- 
remitting hell from the air, was in no condi- 
tion to meet the frontal assault when it was 
launched. 

Important in the aerial preparation for 
Operation PLUNDER were the Allied attacks 
upon the enemy air force bases in northwest 
Germany. As earlier stated, the chief threat 
which the enemy could exercise against our 
air power lay in his jet aircraft. The Allied 
production of tlese machines lagged behind 
that of our opponents, and in the air it was 
difficult to counter their attacks. We there- 
fore decided that the best insurance against 
their possible interference with our Rhine- 
crossing operations was to employ our heavy 
bombers to render the enemy’s jet airfields 
anusable. A number of fields possessing the 
extra-long runways necessary to enable jet 
planes to take off were located within range 
of the battle area, and reconnaissance revealed 
that the Germans were concentrating their 
machines on them. These fields were accord- 
ingly subjected to severe blows from 21 March 
onward, while the fuel dumps and auxiliary 
installations were attacked at the same time. 
The consequence was that the enemy lost a 
large number of planes on the ground, and 
the runways were cratered and rendered tem- 
porarily unusable. Before repairs could be 
effected our ground forces were across the 
Rhine. On 24 March the Allied air forces flew 
some 8,000 aircraft and 1,300 glider sorties 
while sighting fewer than 100 enemy planes 
in the air. 

In all these preparatory operations, as on 
2% March itself, our air forces were favored 
with excellent weather conditions, clear skies, 
and perfect visibility permitting visual bomb- 
ing and greatly assisting the tactical forces 
in picking out their targets for pinpoint at- 
tacks. 

Apart from the airborne landing operations, 
which I shall consider below, the airforce 
blows reached their peak on 24 March. Prior 
to the arrival of the transport planes and 
gliders, the Ninth Air Force and the Second 
Tactical Air Force planes attacked the enemy 
fiak positions, with the result that interfer- 
ence with the airborne elements from this 
source was considerably reduced. Also, in im- 
mediate cooperation with the armies, medium 
bombers attacked 18 towns which were either 
strong points or communication centers. Gun 
and mortar sites and the enemy forward 
positions generally were relentlessly strafed 
and bombed, while armed reconnaissance was 
maintained against the German supply lines. 
The whole weight of the Highth Air Force 
bombers, apart from one division of Libera- 
tors used for airborne resupply, was employed 
in the attacks upon the jet airfields. 

Two major diversionary air operations were 
also conducted during the day. One hundred 
and fifty bombers of the Fifteenth Air Force, 
with five groups of fighters, flew 1,500 miles 
from their Italian bases to Berlin and back, 
while other forces from Italy were raiding 
airfields in the south, Over Berlin itself fight- 
ers of the Bighth Air Force provided cover. 
This raid successfully fulfilled its object of 
drawing enemy fighters away from the Rhine 
battle area. The second diversion was carried 
out by RAF Bomber Command, which at- 
tacked the rail center of Sterkrade as well as 
oil targets in the Ruhr. In all, during the 4 
days, 21-24 March, American and British air 
forces, based in Britain, western Europe and 
Italy, flew over 42,000 sorties against Ger- 
many. 

The task of the armies assaulting across 
the Rhine represented the largest and most 
dificult amphibious operation undertaken 
since the landings on the coast of Normandy. 
The width of the Rhine and the nature of its 
eurrents indeed were such that, without the 
operations already mentioned which were to 
reduce enemy resistance on the far bank to a 
minimum, the success of the crossing might 
well have been a matter of doubt. The varia- 
tions in the river level also presented un- 
usually difficult problems for, apart from the 
seasonal fluctuations, there was a danger of 
artificial floods being created by the enemy’s 
ability to demolish the dams located on the 
eastern tributaries. A special flood-warning 
system was instituted to guard against this 
threat. 


It was therefore necessary to treat the as- 
sault as an amphibious operation in the full- 
est sense, involving naval as well as military 








forces, since the equipment available to the 
engineer elements of the armies was alone in- 
sufficient to cope with the task. Months pre- 
viously, exhaustive experiments had been 
earried out on rivers in Britain giving bank 
and current conditions similar to those of the 
Rhine in order to determine what ferry craft 
were most suitable and what loads they could 
earry. The LCM and LCV .(P) craft were 
chosen for the purpose and these were trans- 
ported to the Rhine, partly by waterway and 
partly overland on special trailers built to 
stand the great strains involved in transit 
across roads ravaged by war. The immense 
difficulty of this feat may be judged from the 
fact that the craft measured as much as 45 
feet in length and were 14 feet wide. British 
and American naval forces were built up to 
operate the ferry service, and valuable ex- 
perience was gained when some of the craft 
were used in the Remagen area early in 
March, The fact that an LCM could take such 
loads as a Sherman tank or 60 men, and an 
LCV (P), a bulldozer or 35 men, may serve 
to indicate their value in the initial stages 
of our main assault in the north. 


The offensive was heralded, at 2000 hours 
on 23 March, with a great artillery barrage 
of an hour’s duration, directed against the 
east bank of the Rhine and extending through 
the zone where the airborne forces were to 
be dropped and landed on the next day. At 
2100 hours, as soon as the barrage lifted, the 
British I Commando Brigade commenced the 
assault on Wesel. This town had been so 
heavily and accurately bombed by Bomber 
Command that it was captured with only 36 
casualties. During the night the main attacks 
went in. In the Second Army zone, 15 Divi- 
sion led the 12 Corps assault north of Xan- 
ten, and 51 Division crossed in the 30 Corps 
sector astride Rees. South of the Lippe Canal, 
30th and 79th Divisions launched the Ninth 
Army assault under the command of XVI 
Corps. 

After spending the night on the west bank 
of the river in the Ninth Army area I met, 
next day, the Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
who was accompanied by the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, Field Marshal Brooke. 
We toured the west bank of the river to wit- 
ness the ferrying of troops and supplies and 
to visit troops, all of whom reflected the high- 
est state of enthusiasm and morale. Both the 
Prime Minister and Field Marshal Brooke, 
who expressed themselves as extraordinarily 
delighted with the complete success of our 
operations of the past 45 days, made a brief 
visit that afternoon to the east bank. 


The initial crossings, thanks to the weight 
of the preparatory artillery fire and bombing, 
were generally effected against only slight 
opposition, and firm footholds were obtained 
on the far bank of the river. On 24 March, 
while the ferrying of further troops proceeded 
steadily, the Allied bridgeheads were ex- 
panded and contact was made with the air- 
borne forces flown in during the morning. 
Wesel was successfully cleared, and in most 
sectors the enemy’s confusion and disorgan- 
ization were reflected in the uncoordinated 
resistance offered. Only at Rees did the de- 
fenders hold out stubbornly and bring heavy 
and accurate fire to bear upon the bridging 
sites. 

The airborne landings in the Wesel area, 
coordinated by the First Allied Airborne 
Army, commenced just before 1000 hours and 
continued until 1300 hours. The 6th Airborne 
Division was flown from bases in East Anglia 
in 669 planes and 429 gliders of the RAF 38 
and 46 Groups and the U. S. [IX Troop Carrier 
Command, while the 17th Airborne Division 
was brought from the Paris area in 903 planes 
and 897 gliders of the IX Troop Carrier Com- 
mand. Fighter escorts on the approach flights 
were provided by the 213 RAF Fighter Com- 
mand and by 676 Ninth Air Force planes. 
Nine hundred aircraft of the British Second 
Tactical Air Force provided cover over the 
target area, while 1,253 fighters of the Eighth 
Air Force established a screen east of the 
Rhine. As a result of this protection, coupled 
with the measures taken against enemy air- 
fields, not one transport was molested by hos- 
tile aircraft. Some losses were sustained from 
AA fire over the target, but the total of 46 
planes destroyed (3.98 percent of those em- 
ployed) was remarkably low considering the 
fact that, to insure accuracy of dropping and 
landing, no evasive action was taken. I wit- 
nessed as much of this operation as could be 
seen from observation posts west of the river 
and was struck by the courage of transport 
pilots flying relatively slow aircraft steadily 
along their allotted routes in spite of heavy 
flak barrages. 

The two divisions established contact with 
each other during the afternoon and with the 
15th Division by nightfall. Their positions 
were rapidly consolidated, and on the 25th, 
the 6th Airborne Division commenced a swift 
advance eastward with the 15th Division, 
while the 17th Airborne Division, after link- 
ing with the main forces of Ninth Army, fol- 
lowed suit. 

Operation VARSITY was the most success- 
ful airborne operation carried out to date, 
and its brilliant results reflected the great 
strides made in this aspect of warfare since 
the landings of D-day, 9 months earlier. 
Much of this was due to the coordination se- 
cured by the units of the First Allied Air- 
borne Army. The glider landings and para- 





chute drops had been carried out with ac- 
curacy, while the supplies dropped shortly 
after the main landings were virtually 100 
percent recovered. The timing of the attack 
had achieved the element of surprise which 
had been planned, and the rapidity with 
which the forces reformed and established 
their positions after landing also resulted in 
the casualties being extremely low. As may 
be seen from the composition of the forces in- 
volved, VARSITY was an Allied operation in 
the fullest sense, and the victory won repre- 
sented yet another triumph in the annals of 
Anglo-American cooperation in the common 
fight. 

From 25 March onward the success of our 
assault north of the Ruhr was assured. Rees 
was reduced on that day and the Allied 
bridgeheads were quickly expanded. Enemy 
resistance was stiffest on the flanks, but dur- 
ing the following week XVI Corps of the 
Ninth Army, on the right, began to press 
south into the Ruhr, while on the left Em- 
merich was cleared by Canadian 2 Corps by 
30 March. The Allied troops continued to pour 
across the Rhine, and, with the airborne units 
coming under command of the Second and 
Ninth Armies, the main thrusts eastward to 
encircle the Ruhr and strike into the heart of 
Germany began. The great operation of forc- 
ing the lower Rhine had proved successful to 
the fullest extent of my desire. 

Meanwhile, in the sector of the Central 
Group of Armies, operations were proceeding 
equally well. There, as has been stated earlier, 
the main object was to establish a firm lodge- 
ment area in the Frankfurt region from which 
an advance in strength could be made toward 
Kassel. This lodgement area was to extend 
from the Neckar River in the south to the 
Sieg River in the north, and eastward as far 
as Eberbach, Hanau, Giessen, and Siegen. To 
create this base for our future operations, the 
First Army was to undertake an offensive 
south from the Remagen bridgehead, while 
the Third Army and the Seventh Army 
crossed the Rhine mainly between Mainz and 
Mannheim. This direction of movement from 
the Remagen bridgehead had been decided 
upon promptly after the securing of that 
foothold. It completely surprised the German 
High Command. 

In the execution of these plans we were 
again greatly aided by the results of the 
dash and daring with which the operations 
west of the Rhine had been carried out, The 
sweep which General Patton had conducted 
across the lower Moselle and up the west bank 
of the Rhine, together with the heavy blows 
of the Seventh Army and the continued ag- 
gressiveness in the First Army bridgehead, 
had so utterly disorganized the enemy and 
so largely destroyed his forces in the region 
that, although he had managed to blow the 
last bridges as the escaping remnants strug- 
gled across, he was in no condition to defend 
the east bank. General Patton, as before men- 
tioned, seized the opportunity thus offered, 
and on the night of 22-23 March, as our main, 
carefully prepared crossing in the north was 
poised for its massive blow, the 5th Division 
of XII Corps crossed the Rhine in the neigh- 
borhood of Oppenheim, south of Mainz. The 
bridgehead gained grew swiftly, and by the 
evening of 24 March it was 9 miles long and 
6 miles deep, while 19,000 prisoners were taken 
in 24 hours. The remainder of XII Corps 
crossed the river, seized Darmstadt on the 
25th, and swept on to capture intact the Main 
bridges at Aschaffenburg. 


While this success was being exploited, the 
First Army steadily expanded the Remagen 
bridgehead with advances by V, III, and VII 
Corps. The enemy’s efforts against the north- 
ern flank continued to prove fruitless, and by 
26 March he was compelled to withdraw over 
the Sieg River. On the same day the resist- 
ance on the southern flank of this bridgehead, 
which had previvusly been light, collapsed 
completely. In a rapid thrust by V Corps to 
the southeast, Limbourg was overrun and the 
advance continued toward the Main River. 
At the same time, the Third Army was clear- 
ing this river from Frankfurt to the Rhine. 


These sweeping advances completed the de- 
moralization of the enemy forces in the sec- 
tor. Taking advantage of this, VIII Corps 
of the Third Army established new bridge- 
heads over the Rhine at Boppard and north of 
Brauback on 25 March. The Rhine here flows 
between hills which fall sharply to the banks 
of the river, presenting country more difficult 
for a crossing operation than any which can 
be well imagined. Despite the advantages thus 
offered to the defense, the enemy’s resistance, 
though initially heavy, was shortlived. On the 
folowing day two more crossings at St. 


“Goarshausen and Oberwesel were effected with 


equal success by VIII Corps. The forces thus 
put across the Rhine struck hard to the east 
and, after Bad Schwalbach had been taken on 
28 March and Wiesbaden on the 29th, all 
enemy activity in the area soon ceased. Far- 
ther east, Aschaffenburg and Frankfurt were 
also cleared by 29 March, and the whole Al- 
lied lodgment area in the Frankfurt region 
was securely established. Marburg had been 
taken by VII Corps, and the armored advance 
on Kassel was already under way. 


The success of the UNDERTONE operations 
west of the Rhine had equally favored the 
Seventh Army in its river crossings, Plans 
had been prepared for an airborne operation 
in this zone, by the U. S. 13th Airborne Di- 





vision, to assist the frental assault, but the 
weakness of the enemy following his defeat 
in the Saar rendered it unnecessary. I in. 
tended that this situation should be so ex- 
ploited as to enable the Seventh Army to take 
over the sector south of the Main, and its first 
bridgeheads were accordingly established 
near Worms on 26 March. Once again, initia}- 
ly heavy opposition on the east bank dwindled 
in the face of Allied superiority, and the four 
small footholds gained by XV Corps were 
swiftly consolidated into a firm lodgement 
area extending southward to the Neckar, a 
link-up with the Third Army being effected 
south of Darmstadt on the 27th. On 28 March 
the Neckar was crossed, and on the following 
day Mannheim surrendered. The advances 
from this bridgehead also into Germany had 
begun. 

Finally, on 1 April, the French II Corps 
established a bridgehead for the French Army 
at Philippsburg, and there built up a base 
on the east bank from which subsequently to 
strike southeast toward Stuttgart and to clear 
the right bank of the Rhine as far as the 
Swiss border. 

Thus the Rhine barrier, the greatest nat- 
ural obstacle with which the Allied armies 
had been faced since the landings in France, 
had been breached all along the line, and the 
cost to our forces had been fantastically small. 
The enemy had committed the same error as 
in Normandy, and with the same fatal re- 
sults. His characteristic refusal to admit tae- 
tical defeat had proved his undoing. Instead 
of carrying out a planned withdrawal to the 
strong defensive positions afforded by the 
great river, which his inferiority in men and 
equipment indicated as the logical course, 
he had chosen to stand and fight a hopeless 
battle in front of the Rhine. The result was 
that he was then too weak, when the with- 
drawal was eventually forced upon him, to 
hold the line which nature had offered to 
him, Spread out along the vast front, his 
broken and depleted forces could not hope to 
withstand the overwhelming weight hurled 
against them in the concentrated Allied as- 
saults. Moreover, once we had gained a 
bridgehead his lack of mobility rendered him 
incapable of rushing reinforcements to the 
threatened area, and the breach once made 
could never be closed, The élan of the Allied 
armies had sealed Germany’s fate in the op- 
erations which had preceded the crossing of 
the Rhine, and now they were pouring over 
the river to surge with the same victorious 
impetus to the innermost parts of the coun- 
try. 

Von Rundstedt had failed in Normandy and 
had been removed from his command as the 
penalty. Later he had been reinstated to con- 
duct the ill-fated offensive in the Ardennes 
where, in 1940, he had achieved his most spec- 
tacular success in the invasion of France. 
Now, with the Allies over the Rhine, he was 
again dismissed; and with him went the last 
hopes of Germany’s survival. Kesselring was 
brought from Italy to assume the forlorn 
task of holding together the beaten armies 
of the west in the last month of their exist- 
ence. 


THE ENVELOPMENT OF THE RUHR AND 
THE JUNCTION WITH THE RUSSIANS 


If the Nazi leaders, in appointing Kessel- 
ring to the command of the German forces 
in the west, expected him to repeat his de- 
fensive successes of Italy, they were to be 
sadly disappointed. With the Rhine crossed, 
he had here no Gustav Line, no Monte Cas- 
sino, upon which to make a stand. So com- 


pletely had the Germans relied upon their 
ability to hold out in the Siegfried Line that 
east of the Rhine there were no artificial bar- 


riers ready to halt our progress other than 
hastily constructed local defense works. Any 
other defenses on a larger scale existed only 
as plans, now never to be realized. 

Nor had Kesselring the unified resolute 
forces which had withstood the Allied attacks 
in his former command. During March, an 
average of 10,000 prisoners had fallen into 
our hands every day, apart from the heavy 
losses in killed and wounded, and the div!- 
sions which had been weak when the Rhine- 
land battles began were now reduced to mere 
skeletons. The total of enemy casualties from 
the opening of the Allied spring offensive on 
8 February represented the destruction of a 
score of full divisions. 

Within a week of the crossing of the Rhine, 
the Allied spearheads were thrusting east- 
ward, isolating corps and divisions, and cut- 
ting off one army from another. Despair 
gripped the German forces as never before, 
and the disintegration of the entire Western 
Front developed rapidly. Already the task 
of exercising unified command over the Ger- 
man detachments was becoming almost an 
impossibility. Communications were break- 
ing down, and reports filtered through 8° 
slowly that Kesselring could never be sure 
what the position at a given moment might 
be. By the time information had been re 
ceived and instructions sent back to the 
armies, the Allied advance guards had = 
ably pressed forward 50 miles and the ent “ 
situation had been transformed. Under suc 
circumstances, the local commanders were in- 
creasingly compelled to make their own & 
cisions, irrespective of what might be _ 
pening elsewhere, and to act independently 
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of the higher command. In consequence, Kes- 
gelring found himself increasingly unable to 
exercise any real control over the situation, 
and the organization of the Western Front 
collapsed completely. Only one thing was cer- 
tain: By Hitler’s orders, the fight was to go 
on. 

It thus seemed evident that the enemy had 
no hope of ever reestablishing a line in Ger- 
many capable of withstanding the Allied ava- 
lanche. His only chance of prolonging resist- 
ance for any length of time lay in retreating 
to the so-called “National Redoubt” in the 
Alps, where he might be able to hold the im- 
mensely strong natural defenses against our 
attacks for a considerable period. At the 
same time, he would probably continue to 
resist in the “fortresses” of western France 
and Dunkirk, where his troops were still un- 
der siege, in the Channel Islands, in the 
Frisian Islands, in Norway, and behind the 
floods of Holland. Knowing the Nazi men- 
tality, I had little expectation of an imme- 
diate all-embracing co‘lapse and an abrupt 
termination of the struggle through complete 
surrender while these outposts remained un- 
subdued. 


The task which the Allies had now to un- 
dertake lay in so exploiting the success of 
the Rhine crossings as to effect, in the short- 
est possible time, the complete defeat of the 
broken armies immediately before us. We 
had to thrust forward our armored spear- 
heads with the maximum speed that logistics 
would permit, and to divide and destroy the 
enemy before he could withdraw into such 
defensible positions as those afforded by 
the mountains of the Redoubt. 


In order fully to carry out this policy of 
speed and violence, however, our attacking 
armies had, as far as possible, to be freed 
from the responsibility of holding down the 
ever-growing rear areas in Germany. There 
was a danger that the detachment of forces 
for security purposes in the overrun territory 
would so weaken the combat formations as 
seriously to limit their powers of rapid ad- 
vance. For this reason, on 30 March the U. 
8. Fifteenth Army was activated, its func- 
tion being to occupy, organize, and govern 
the parts of Germany already conquered and 
thus permit the other armies to concentrate 
on their task of bringing the war to the speed- 
lest possible conclusion. At first, the Fif- 
teenth Army was responsible, under the 12th 
Army Group, for the administration of terri- 
tory west of the Rhine between Bonn and 
Homberg, together with command of the re- 
inforced 66th Division containing the enemy 
garrisons in Lorient and St-Nazaire. Later 
it was to extend the area under its control 
as the other armies advanced eastward. The 
Allied military government organization was 
working smoothly and, apart from isolated 
outbreaks by individual Nazi fanatics, was 
ites little trouble with the popula- 

on. 


The Ruhr had been isolated by air action 
early in 1945. In addition to the direct dam- 
age to factories, the transportation system 
had been wrecked ; and the coal and steel pro- 
duced there, on which the German war econ- 
omy largely depended, had been, for the time 
being, denied the enemy. Before operations 
deep into the German interior could safely 
be undertaken, however, the Allies had, fol- 
lowing the Rhine crossings, to complete the 
encirclement of the Ruhr and the elimina- 
tion of any danger from the pocket which 
would be thus created. With this vast armory 
in Allied hands, and the Russians in control 
of its Silesian counterpart, Germany’s power 
of continuing to wage war would be destroyed 
even were her armies to be preserved intact. 
The essential weapons, ammunition, and fuel 
Produced by the Ruhr, would be denied to 
them, and even the local factories dispersed 
about Germany to escape the Allied bombs 
would be brought to a standstill through lack 
of raw materials, for the bulk of which they 
Were yet dependent upon the Ruhr and Si- 
lesian resources. 


I determined, therefore, before launching 








any further offensive eastward into Germany, | 


to carry out the policy originally envisaged | 


of enveloping the Ruhr by converging 
thrusts from the two bridgeheads at Wesel 
and Frankfurt. The southern drive, thanks 
to the rapidity of the 12th Army Group build- 
ap east of the Rhine which our position upon 
the river line had permitted, was now eapable 
of being made in far greater strength than 
Would otherwise have been possible. Accord- 
ingly the 21 Army Group and 12th Army 
Group were instructed to concentrate on 
achieving a junction in the Kassel-Paderborn 
area, while the 6th Army Group was to pro- 
we the right flank as far north as the Hohe- 

én hill mass. The First Allied Airborne 
om y was to be prepared to assist the ad- 
oy by carrying out a one-division air 
th P in the Kassel area to seize the airfields 
— and the Eder River Dam. The rapidity 
which the ground forces progressed ren- 

red this relatively small airborne opera- 
lye unnecessary. Previously we had serious- 
a. oaaaeved the greatest airborne operation 
plo attempted. The outline plan was to em- 
a ¥ about seven airborne and infantry divi- 

ons in seizing a large area in the Kassel 


— where by blocking all roads and op- 


ng on remaining German units from the 








rear, all these could be destroyed in place. 
The rapidity and decisiveness of our air- 
ground operations made this operation com- 
pletely unnecessary. Under the Ninth Army 
in the north, while XVI Corps probed south- 
ward into the industrial area, XIX Corps 
swung around its left flank and drove east- 
ward. Meanwhile VII Corps of the First 
Army, spearheaded by the 3d Armored Divi- 
sion, struck north from Marburg, which had 
been taken on 28 March. On 1 April the two 
armies made contact near Lippstadt, and the 
encirclement of the Ruhr, which might be 
said to have begun with the air forces’ in- 
terdiction program program in February, was 
completed. 


The operation constituted the largest dou- 
ble envelopment in history. Inside the pocket 
we had trapped the whole of the German 
Army Group B and two corps of Army Group 
H, including the picked troops who had been 
massed in March to defend the southern ap- 
proaches of the Ruhr against the immediate 
offensive which the enemy had erroneously 
expected us to launch northward from the 
Remagen bridgehead. 


The decision of the High Command to hold 
on in the Ruhr can be explained only by the 
German’s innate insistence upon fighting 
where he stood in preference to carrying out 
a withdrawal, no matter what the odds 
against him; and couplied with this, perhaps, 
went some realization of the difficulties which 
any move would entail in the armies’ present 
condition. The tactics of the battle of the 
Falaise pocket were therefore repeated on a 
far greater scale. Yet in the Ruhr there was 
no objective like the cutting of the Avranches 
corridor to justify the German obstinacy; 
here our armies were in strength al] around 
the enemy, and there could be no question of 
a threat to our supply lines. As for the Ruhr 
resources, even though still in German hands 
these were obviously of no value to the bulk 
of the armies which were now cut off from 
them to the east. 


The enemy may have entertained ideas of 
holding out in the Ruhr for some time and 
thus constituting a threat in our rear which 
would prevent our further progress while his 
remaining armies regrouped. If so, he had 
seriously miscalculated. Events were to show 
that the Ruhr could not support its defend- 
ers, despite its armament works and fuel pro- 
duction plants, while the armies to the east 
were in no condition to regroup and reform 
any sort of effective line. Each of them was 
hard put to maintain its own position, and 
there was no hope of filling the gap in the 
center of the front created by the trapping 
of the 21 divisions of Army Groups B and H. 
Through that gap the Allied armies were 
shortly to pour eastward, since the German 
troops which should have been barring their 
path were, instead, on the march to Allied 
prison camps. 


Immediately the encircling move had been 
completed, operations were instituted to ren- 
der innocuous the forces in the pocket. The 
densely built-up Ruhr area offered many ad- 
vantages to the defense, and it was my inten- 
tion, should the enemy continue to resist firm- 
ly, to content myself with compressing him 
into a small area where only a few divisions 
would be needed to contain him, and there 
to starve him into surrender. Even if the 
Ruhr itself could supply its garrison with 
adequate means of defense, it was clear that 
so populated an area, containing many hun- 
gry civilian mouths, could not also feed in- 
definitely the huge armies which it suddenly 
found in its midst, Meanwhile the remainder 
of our forces would devote themselves to the 
more important tasks facing them farther 
east. 

At first the trapped enemy showed spirit, 
and Field Marshal Model, who was in com- 
mand, attempted to strike out from Hamm in 
the north and Siegen in the south. These at- 
tempts, however, like the cooperating coun- 
terattacks by the enemy armies outside the 
pocket, were abortive, and were forced back 
everywhere except along the bank of the 
Rhine. Meanwhile the ammunition factories 
ceased production, and what little was avail- 
able conld not be transported to the front. 
Fuel and food likewise could not be supplied 
where they were needed; the rail system was 
ineffective for this purnose since, apart from 
the damage it had suffered, the network was 
thinnect where the fighting was hottest, in the 
southern Sauerland. Shortage of weapons 
Was as grave as elsewhere in the German 
armies: rear echelons were stripped to arm 
forward ones, but even then the latter often 
lacked ammunition of the correct calibers. 


By 13 April, signs of disintegration were 
evident, resistance becoming scattered and 
the enemy giving themselves up in such num- 
bers that the disposal of the prisoners con- 
stituted a difficulty. It was clear now that 
there would be no question of starving a stub- 
born remnant into submission. The main In- 
dustrial towns in the north were cleared, and 
on 14 April the pocket was split in two at 
Hagen. The eastern half collapsed on 16 
April, when 80,000 prisoners were taken in 
the 24 hovrs, and on 18 April the pocket was 
finally liquidated. The total hag of prisoners 
reached the immense figure of 325,000. includ- 
ing 30 general officers. Originally we had esti- 
mated that only 150,000 could be taken. 
Twenty-one divisions were destroyed, includ- 
ing three panzer, one panzer grenadier and 
three parachute divisions, and enormous 








quantities of booty fell into our hands. What 
Hitler may have expected to prove a fortress 
to hold us back from central Germany had 
given way after 18 days, and by now the 
main front was over 100 miles distant to the 
east. 

Once the process of eliminating the enemy 
forces in the Ruhr had reached a stage when 
they presented no potential threat to our se- 
curity, three main avenues by which we could 
thrust deeper into Germany lay before us. 


In the north, a route lay across the North 
German Plain toward the Baltic and Berlin. 
Berlin was the symbol of victory before the 
eyes of every Allied soldier from the day we 
set foot in Normandy; but other gains would 
spring from an advance to the northern sec- 
tor, gains which were at least as important 
as those to be derived from capture of the 
German capital. By a thrust to the Baltic, 
we should cut off from the main enemy armies 
those elements which were located in Den- 
mark, Norway, northwest Germany, and Hol- 
land, at once depriving them of supplies and 
preventing their coming to the assistance of 
the forces in the center of Germany. Further- 
more, we should gain the north German ports 
and thus deny the enemy use of his naval 
bases and ship-building yards, bringing to 
an end the activities of the submarines and 
other craft which had for so long preyed upon 
our supply routes. Finally, we should link 
hands with the Russian forces sweeping 
across Pomerania to the north of Berlin, 


In central Germany, a route was open to us 
through the gap in the enemy’s line created 
by the trapping of Army Group B in the 
Ruhr. An easy advance was thus offered from 
Kassel, through Erfurt and Leipzig, to Dres- 
den. This would again bring our forces to 
an important industrial area, the richest still 
left to the Germans after their loss of the 
Ruhr and Silesia. There also we should be 
able to meet the advancing Red Army, and in 
so doing we should cut in half what remained 
of Hitler's Reich. 


In the south, an axis of advance was avail- 
able through Niirnberg and Regensburg, by 
the Danube Valley into Austria, where the 
Russians were already threatening Vienna. 
A thrust on this axis would also enable us to 
isolate, and then penetrate, the Redoubt in 
western Austria into which we now knew the 
enemy intended eventually to withdraw as 
many of his forces as possible. The preven- 
tion of such a withdrawal was a major objec- 
tive in any operations which we might exe- 
cute in the south. 

Weighing the relative advantages which 
would accrue from an advance in strength 
in either north, center, or south, I decided 
that an offensive first in the center would 
prove the most effective. With Germany once 
cut in two, the enemy remaining in each por- 
tion could then more economically be elimi- 
nated. Such a centra] thrust, moreover, would 
afford us the maximum degree of flexibility 
for future operations, as we could subse- 
quently switch forces rapidly to the north 
or to the south as the sination should indicate. 

General Bradley was accordingly instructed 
to launch an offensive with the Central Group 
of Armies from the Kassel area, where he 
now stood, toward Leipzig, establishing the 
right flank of his advance on the line Bay- 
reuth-Erzgebirge. He was to seize any oppor- 
tunity of capturing a bridgehead over the 
Elbe River and to be prepared for operations 
farther east, but it was anticipated that these 
would be unnecessary as the speed of the 
Russian advance would probably lead to a 
junction with them on the Elbe, if not west 
of the river. To assist the First and Third 
Armies in executing this thrust, Ninth Army 
reverted from the 21 Army Group to the 
operational command of 12th Army Group on 
4 April. 

While General Bradley's forces were thus 
engaged in the center, the operations of the 
Allied army groups in the north and south 
were to be of a limited nature, designed pri- 
marily to support the principal offensive. 
Field Marshal Montgomery’s 21 Army Group, 
after completing its present operations to the 
Leine River and Bremen, was to strike toward 
the Elbe on the northern flank of the 12th 
Army Group. It was also to be prepared to 
establish bridgeheads over the river. General 
Devers’ 6th Army Group was to protect the 
southern flank of the central advance west of 
Rayrenth, and meanwhile to prepare for a 
later thrust of its own along the axis Niirn- 
herg-Regensburg-Linz to prevent any concen- 
tration of German resistance in the south. 


When the central thrust had achieved its 
object, the principal task was to be an ad- 
vance to the Baltic and the cleaning out of 
the whole northern area from Kiel and Lii- 
beck westward by the 21 Army Group. The 
Ninth Army would, if necessary, again be 
used to assist Field Marshal Montgomery in 
this work. After the requirements for these 
northern operations had been met, we should 
be able to direct the 6th Army Group, with 
perhaps the Third Army southeastward down 
the Danube Valley and into the Redoubt. 


It will have been observed that in al] the 
possible lines of advance into Germany fol- 
lowing the Ruhr encirclement the question 
arose of effecting a junction with the Rus- 
sians. In fact, with the approach of our re- 
spective forces from east and west, it was now 
essential that operations on the two fronts 
should be coordinated, and necessary to learn 
something of the Russians’ intentions in order 
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to know best how to exploit such success 
as our own plan of campaign might achieve 
I therefore informed Marshal Stalin of my 
general plan to strike first in the center and 
subsequently to effect a link-up with his 
forces in the Regensburg-Lin= area with a 
view to neutralizing the Redoubt. Marshal 
Stalin replied that this scheme coincided en- 
tirely with the Russian plans in respect to 
both the central] and southern sectors. 


The decision to concentrate first upon a 
major thrust in the center nevertheless gave 
rise to some misgivings. The desirability of 
bringing the U-boat war to an end, of opening 
up supply lines through the north German 
ports, of acquiring the use of Swedish ship- 
ping, of relieving the Dutch, and of occupying 
Denmark and Norway, and the political and 
psychological effects of an early entry into 
Berlin were all advanced as reasons in favor 
of early operations in the 21 Army Group 
sector. 


Our reply pointed out tht we had not for- 
gotten the important advantages to be gained 
by the conquest of north Germany, It was 
merely a question of timing that was at issue, 
Our plan for an advance in the center was 
itself intended to facilitate such a conquest 
which, I was convinced, could more easily 
be achieved once Germany was cut in two. It 
was vital that we should concentrate for each 
effort in turn rather than allow our power to 
be dispersed by attempting to undertake too 
many projects at once. 

Despite appearances on the map, the North 
German Plain does not in reality afford such 
favorable terrain for a rapid advance as does 
the central sector at this time of year, Be- 
tween Kassel and Leipzig we should be mov- 
ing over a plateau with no major river ob- 
stacles, whereas the northern area is inter- 
sected with waterways and the ground was 
in a condition to make heavy going. Previous 
experience of the Germans’ thoroughness in 
bridge destruction also served to indicate the 





| advisability of advancing across headwaters 


rather than the lower reaches of rivers when 
speed was an essential factor. 

Berlin, I was now certain, no longer repre- 
sented a military objective of major impor- 
tance. The Russian advance and the Allied 
bombing had largely destroyed its usefulness, 
and even the governmental departments were 
understood to be in process of evacuation. 
Military factors, when the enemy was on the 
brink of final defeat, were more important in 
my eyes than the political considerations in- 
volved in an Allied capture of the capital. 
The function of our forces must be to crush 
the German armies rather than to dissipate 
our own strength in the occupation of empty 
and ruined cities. Moreover, the Russians 
were practically on its outskirts (30 miles 
away) and it was a matter of serious concern 
to avoid entangling of forces in areas where, 
due to difficulties of communication and diffi- 
eulties in language, unfortunate incidents 
might occur. 

Kassel was cleared on 4 April, and within 
the following week the main Allied advances 
to the east were begun. On the southern 
flank, the Third Army, headed by XX Corps, 
encountered only scattered opposition, with 
little more than road blocks to bar its prog- 
ress in the country north of the Thuringian 
Forest, Weimar was reached on 11 April and 
Erfurt cleared the next day by the 13th Jena 
had been cleared and the 4th Armored Division 
was at the outskirts of Chemnitz. The enemy 
retired southeast into the Erzgebirge along 
the frontier of Czechoslovakia, although he 
still clung to the town of Chemnitz as a pivot 
to the north, where the south Saxon cities 
were putting up a stiff resistance to the First 
Army. At the same time that XX Corps was 
advancing to the north of Czechoslovakia, 
XII and VIII Corps of the Third Army, 
farther south, pushed through Bayreuth and 
Neustadt toward the mountains of the Bo- 
hemian Forest forming the southwestern bor- 
der of the country. On 18 April the Allied 
armies set foot in Czechoslovakia. 


On the left flank of the First Army, the 
Ninth Army continued the advance to the 
northeast which it had commenced under the 
21 Army Group following its successful en- 
velopment of the north of the Ruhr. XIX 
Corps established a bridgehead over the 
Weser at Hameln on 6 April and pushed 
rapidly ahead, south of Brunswick, to reach 
the Elbe south of Magdeburg on 11 April. 
On the next day, Brunswick fell and the 
first bridgehead was gained on the east bank 
of the Elbe by the 24 Armored Division. A 
second bridgehead, south of Wittenberge, 
was achieved by the Sth Armored Division 
of XIII Corps on 13 April. 


From Magdeburg to Wittenberge, the 
enemy showed himself ready to evacuate the 
west bank of the river, but he fought hard 
to deny us possession of Magdeburg itself, 
which only fell to XIX Corps on 18 April. 
Very strong counterattacks were also 
launched against the bridgeheads, and these 
were so severe as to compel the Ninth Army, 
on 14 April, to abandon the two footholds 
originally obtained. But a third, at Barby, 
held firm, as enemy attempts to destroy the 
bridges by floating mines down the river 
proved abortive. So rapid had been the thrust 
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to reach the Elbe that a number of German 
pockets had been bypassed on the way. The 
forces in these, before being mopped up, at- 
tempted to harass the Allied lines of com- 
munication, but with little success. 


The First Army offensive, south of the 
Harz Mountains, got under way by 11 April, 
and rapid progress was made against gen- 
erally disorganized resistance. On 14 April 
the 3d Armored Division of VII Corps reached 
Dessau, just south of the confluence of the 
Elbe and Mulde Rivers. In the course of this 
thrust, the Harz Mountains, containing some 
10,000 enemy troops, were almost encircled, 
but attempts to reduce this pocket met with 
strong resistance. The garrison succeeded for 
some time, with the aid of the difficult terrain, 
in holding the Allied inroads to a minimum, 
while striving to keep open a corridor to the 
‘east near Bernburg. The encirclement was 
nevertheless completed when this corridor 
was severed on 18 April. A desperate attempt 
by the von Clausewitz Panzer Division to re- 
lieve the garrison by a dash across some 50 
mile of Allied-held territory was foiled, and 
‘opposition within the pocket soon weakened. 
The last organized resistance in the Harz 
‘ceased on 21 April, 

Meanwhile, although the Allies had pene- 
‘trated to the southeast of Leipzig, the enemy 
fought back strongly to its west and south- 
west. After 2 days of bitter struggle the 69th 
Division of V Corps cleared the city on 19 
April. The enemy salient which had extended 
westward from the line of the Mulde to the 
Leipzig-Halle area had now disappeared and 
Allied elements cleared to the river. 


On 25 April patrols of the 273d Regiment, 
69th Division, under V Corps, which had 
probed eastward from the Mulde, met ele- 
ments of the Russian 58th Guards Division 
in the Torgau area, on the Elbe. The junction 
‘of the Eastern and Western Fronts had been 
‘effected, and Germany was cut in two. The 
object of the central thrust had been achieved. 

The problem of liaison with the Russians 
had grown more pressing during the advance 
‘across central Germany, strategical questions 
‘being replaced by tactical ones as the time 
‘of junction approached; but solutions were 
not forthcoming until the last minute, One 
of our principal anxieties concerned the mu- 
‘tual identification of our respective forces, 
both in the air and on the ground. Already, 
at the beginning of April, our tactical air 
forces had come into contact and shots had 
been mistakenly exchanged, and we consid- 
ered it of the utmost importance that all 
possible arrangements should be made to in- 
sure proper recognition in order to prevent 
errors and possibly tragic incidents which 
might result in later recriminations. Follow- 
ing recommendations by the Army Group 
commanders, a system of recognition signs 
and signals was eventually arranged by 20 
April. 

In regard to the territorial questions affect- 
ing the junction of the fronts it did not seem 
to me practicable to restrict our operations to 
a demarcation line prepared in advance, either 
on the basis of the subsequent occupational 
zones or otherwise. Both fronts should be 
free to advance until contact was imminent, 
after which an agreement should be reached 
between the local commanders concerned as 
to any readjustment of lines which opera- 
tional considerations might render desirable. 
This policy met with the approval of the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff and of the Soviet 
High Command, and instructions accordingly 
were issued to the armies under my command. 
The arrangement worked smoothly and, in ac- 
cordance with an agreement reached with the 
Soviet High Command when the contact was 
imminent, the boundary was temporarily 
fixed in the central sector along the easily 
identified line of the Elbe and Mulde Rivers. 
The subsequent readjustments to the zonal 
boundaries for occupational purposes was 
carried through without incident after the 
‘cessation of hostilities. 


While the Central Group of Armies had 
been pushing eastward to divide Germany, 
the Northern and Southern Groups had each 
in their respective sectors been carrying out 
‘the operations assigned to them during this 
period. 

Under the 21 Army Group, the Second Army 
was, by my instructions, to advance toward 
Bremen and Hamburg, thereafter thrusting 
to the Elbe (gaining a bridgehead if the 
opportunity offered) and thereby protecting 
the northern flank of the Ninth Army in the 
12th Army Group. Meanwhile the Canadian 
Army was to open up a supply route to the 
north through Arnhem and then to operate 
to clear northeast Holland, the coastal belt 
‘eastward to the Elbe, and west Holland, in 
that order of priority. The operations were, in 
many respects, similar to those carried out in 
France by the same Army Group in the pre- 
ceding summer, when the Second Army drove 
across the rear of the Pas-de-Calais while the 
‘Canadian Army mopped up the enemy along 
the coast. 

The Second Army advance was made with 
‘the 30 Corps on the left flank, the 12 Corps 
‘in the center, and the 8 Corps on the right. 








Resistance at first was slight and good prog- 
ress was made. North of Miinster, the German 
First Parachute Army troops were scattered, 
Rheine was taken on 3 April, and enemy hopes 
of a stand on the Weser-Ems canal were 
frustrated. On 6 April, the 8 Corps established 
a bridgehead over the Weser on the southern 
flank, and continued the advance to the Elbe, 
which the 11 Armoured Division reached at 
Lauenburg on 19 April. Farther north, the 
12 Corps, against stiffer resistance, reached 
Harburg, on the south bank of the Elbe oppo- 
site Hamburg, on 20 April. South of Bremen, 
the advance of the 30 Corps was stoutly con- 
tested. The Allies were at the outskirts of the 
city by 22 April, but very bitter fighting took 
place before the 3 and 52 Divisions finally 
crushed all opposition on the 26th. 


Meanwhile the Canadian Army was probing 
into Holland, In a thrust northward, the Ca- 
nadian 2 Corps, conforming with the Second 
Army on its right, initially met heavy oppo- 
sition from the First Parachute Army, but 
broke out on 6 April and, while some elements 
turned northwest, others advanced northeast 
toward Oidenburg. Resistance in north Hol- 
land collapsed and the sea was reached on 15 
April. By the 2ist, the whole area, apart from 
a small tip in the northeast, was cleared as far 
south as Harderwijk on the eastern shore 
of the Ijssel Meer. To the west, the Ijssel 
River line was stubbornly defended at Deven- 
ter and Zutphen, but the former town fell on 
10 April and a bridgehead was established 
over the river, In the southern sector of the 
army zone, the Canadian 1 Corps attacked 
from Nijmegen, clearing to the lower Rhine 
by 5 April, and Arnhem was captured on the 
15th. The enemy now withdrew into “Fortress 
Holland” behind the Grebbe and New Water 
lines, protected by the floods, beyond which 
no further Allied advance was made in this 
sector. It was rightly felt by Field Marshal 
Montgomery that an advance into Holland 
would occasion great additional suffering for 
that unhappy country and that the quickest 
and most economical way to free the country 
was to complete the destruction of the enemy 
forces elsewhere. 


The principal task of the 6th Army Group 
during the first half of April was, as previ- 
ously indicated, the protection of the right 
flank of the 12th Army Group thrust as far 
east as Bayreuth. To accomplish this, the 
Seventh Army was ordered to advance with 
all speed to a line Ludwigsburg-Crailsheim- 
Niirnberg-Bayreuth, linking with the Third 
Army in the Bayreuth area. The Bayreuth- 
Niirnberg autobahn was to be cut and Niirn- 
berg itself captured, after which the army 


was to be prepared to attack toward Regens-_ 


burg and Linz. The French First Army was 
to advance its Rhine bridgehead force to the 
line Lichtenau-Pforzheim-Ludwigsburg, cap- 
turing Karlsruhe and Pforzheim. When the 
principal bridgehead had been adequately 
built up, the area east of the Rhine was to 
be cleared far enough south to enable a new 
bridgehead to be established at Strasbourg. 
The troops there would then cross the Rhine, 
after which the main effort would be an ad- 
vance on Stuttgart from the Pforzheim-Lud- 
wigsburg areas. 


In the execution of these plans the opposti- 
tion encountered was generally steady, de- 
spite the losses incurred by the enemy. While 
XXI Corps, in the Seventh Army sector, pene- 
trated to Schweinfurt by 11 April. stiff re- 
sistance met the Allied thrusts at Wiirzburg 
and Heilbronn, At the latter place the enemy 
defended the Neckar River line against VI 
Corps for some days and then fought in the 
town for a week before it was cleared on 12 
April. A salient thrust as far as Crailsheim 
by the 10th Armored Division on 7 April had 
to be temporarily abandoned in the face of the 
enemy pressure. By 16 April XV Corps 
reached Niirnberg, but again several days’ 
hard fighting was required before the city 
was cleared. 

In the French Army sector, resistance in the 
Rhine Vallev was initia!ly stiff, but soon 
weakened. Karlsruhe fell on 4 April and 
Baden-Baden on the 12th. The enemy defenses 
to the south now collapsed before the French 
I Corps. By 15 April, Kehl was taken and the 
way cleared for bridging to be started at 
Strasbourg. As the withdrawal to the south 
up the right bank of the Rhine continued, 
the enemy was forced to conform by retiring 
in the Black Forest to the east, and the situa- 
tion was prepared for the capture of Stuttgart 
by Allied pincers converging from northeast 
and southwest. 


THE FINAL PHASE 
The division of Germany accomplished by 


the junction with the Russians at Torgau pro- * 


duced immediate and far-reaching conse- 
quences. The enemy’s difficulties of command 
which followed the loss of Army Group B in 
the Ruhr now reached their climax, and all 
chance of restoring effective unity to the 
armies facing the western Allies irrevocably 
disappeared. The enemy found himself split 
into virtually independent commands in the 
north and south, with no means of coordinat- 
ing the operations in the two zones. Each 
had to fight its own battle as best it could. 


The moral effect of this situation was im- 
mense, and a weakening of the resistance 
previously offered in both north and south 
was at once evident. During the first 3 weeks 
of Aprii over a million prisoners were taken 


by our armies, and losses sustained at such | 








a rate inevitably brought on collapse in every 
sector. The Russians, moreover, were now 
fighting their way into Berlin, and the gov- 
ernment, already partly evacuated, was ren- 
dered powerless. 


At the same time, the paralysis of the Ger- 
man administrative system as a whole, which 
had set in as a result of Allied air action and 
since spread rapidly as the 12th Army Group 
advanced eastward, gripped the entire coun- 
try. The autocratic nature of the system was 
such that, with its mainspring disabled in 
Berlin, the parts throughout the rest of Ger- 
many automatically ceased to function. Com- 
munications finally broke down, the postal 
services came to a standstill, and the complete 
isolation from his home in which the German 
soldier now found himself sapped his last 
powers of resistance, With his world collaps- 
ing about him, he lost all heart in the fight. 
The horror pictures which the Nazis had 
painted with such lurid colors in their anti- 
Bolshevik propaganda began to have an effect 
very different from that envisaged by their 
originators, Instead of being steeled to a last 
superhuman effort, the soldier, confused and 
disillusioned by the helplessness of the units 
to which he had once been proud to belong, 
became concerned solely with his individual 
desire to be with his family in whatever fate 
might be overtaking them. 

Prior to the Allied advance across central 
Germany, evidence had been received that the 
government was preparing to evacuate Berlin 
and move southward, ultimately perhaps to 
Berchtesgaden in the national Redoubt. Some 
of the departments had already left the city, 
but the main body now found that, with the 
Allied link-up on the Elbe, it was too late. 
An impassable barrier had been drawn across 
the country, and the way to the Redoubt was 
cut off. In consequence, Hitler and his inti- 
mate henchmen stayed on in Berlin. 


Althought the Redoubt was not, therefore, 
to be the last seat of the Nazi government, 
the possibility remained that it would still 
be the scene of a desperate stand by the fa- 
natical elements of the armies south of the 
dividing line, together with those which 
might retreat northward out of Italy. These 
armies, totaling about 100 nominal] divisions, 
included the bulk of the remaining German 
armored and SS formations, and up to 30 
panzer divisions might conceivably be con- 
eentrated behind the mountain barriers. In 
addition, most of the surviving German jet 
fighter plane strength was located in the 
south. The conquest of the Redoubt area thus 
remained as an important objective of the 
Allies, despite the collapse of the rest of 
Germany, In the event of determined resis- 
tance, its reduction would constitute a for- 
midable problem, and speed of movement 
was therefore essential to forestall the ene- 
my’s retiring into the area in time to fortfy 
it against our attacks. 

Extending some 240 miles in length and 
80 miles in depth, the Redoubt comprised the 
western half of Austria, with small portions 
of Germany to the north and Italy to the 
south. It was bounded on the north by the 
Bavarian Plains, on the south by the Dolo- 
mites and Carnic Alps, on the west by the 
Swiss frontier and the Rhine Valley, and on 
the east by the Lageneurt Basin and the east- 
ern extremity of the Niedere Tauern. Within 
it lay Berchtesgaden and Hitler’s “Eagle’s 
Nest.” 

The whole area was extremely mountainous 
and thus unsuitable for large-scale airborne 
operations, while the roads into it followed 
narrow valleys which could easily be held by 
determined defenders. The snows and danger 
of avalanches limited the possibility of any 
military operations to the summer months be- 
tween May and October. Although there was 
no evidence of any completed system of de- 
fenses along the natural] ramparts, some prog- 
ress appeared to have been made in this re- 
spect along the northern flank. Air recon- 
naissance also revealed underground con- 
structional activity. It was believed that some 
subterranean factories had been established 
in the area, but if any considerable numbers 
of troops were to be maintained there they 
would have to rely for their supplies, both of 
food and ammunition, upon previously ac- 
cumulated stocks. 

North of the dividing line in central Ger- 
many some 50 enemy divisions were likely 
to remain to be mopped up, and of these the 
only formidable elements were those of the 
First Parachute Army. Although it was not 
conceivable that resistance could long be 
maintained in the North German Plain, it 
was possible that some withdrawal might be 
attempted into Denmark and Norway with a 
view to make a last stand in those countries, 
while “Fortress Holland” would also continue 
to hold out behind the water barriers. The 
prevention of such a withdrawal, by means 
of a rapid Allied advance to the Baltic, thus 
became the primary objective of our opera- 
tions in the northern sector. 

For the subsequent reduction of Norway, 
in the event that the German garrison there 
continued to hold after its isolation had been 
effected, a task force was assembled in Scot- 
land under the command of Lieut. Gen. Sir 
Andrew Thorne. 

On the central German Front, although 
elements pushed forward, as described, to 
meet the Russians at Torgau, it was necessary 
to halt the main Allied forces on the lines 
of the Elbe and Mulde Rivers and the Erzge- 








birge. For this decision logistical factors 
were mainly responsible, as well as the aim 
of concentrating forces now on the north and 
south flanks. The rapidity of our advance ang 
the large scale upon which the operation was 
conducted had strained our supply organiza. 
tion to an unprecedented degree, and it could 
not, at the moment, be further stretched. 


As in the dash across France in 1944, it was 
possible now to maintain the momentum of 
the armored columns in their swift advances 
only by the expedient of airborne supply. In 
executing this task, the carrier planes ae. 
complished remarkable feats, and, invaluable 
as they had proved throughout the campaign 
in Northwest Europe, the “flying boxcars” 
were never more essential than in these con- 
cluding stages of the war. Landing on im- 
provised airfields close to the front line and 
sometimes within pockets temporarily sur- 
rounded by the enemy, 1,500 IX Troop Carrier 
Command C-47's, supplemented by heavy 
bombers stripped for the purpose, flew over 
20,000 sorties during April to carry nearly 
60,000 tons of freight (including 10,255,509 


gallons of gasoline) to the forward elements 
of the ground forces. Making their outward 
flights from French bases in the mornings, 


the planes returned in the afternoons bearing 
thousands of evacuated casualties and Allied 
prisoners of war who had been liberated dur- 
ing the advances. Without such assistance it 
would have been impossible for the armored 
divisions to achieve the sweeping successes 
which attended their operations. 


While our forces in the center were halted 
on the Mulde and Elbe Rivers, we turned to 
the completion of operations in the north and 
south, concentrating upon two principal ob- 
jectives of further subdividing the enemy's 
remaining armies and of neutralizing the 
areas already described where he might the 
most effectively make his last stands. 


Accordingly, in the northern sector the 21 
Army Group with the U. S. XVIII Airborne 
Corps under command, was directed to fulfill 
the tasks upon which it was at present en- 
gaged west of the Elbe, to seize crossings 
over that river in the British Second Army 
zone, secure Hamburg, and advance with the 
utmost speed on the general area of Kiel- 
Liibeck. This done, Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery was to be prepared to conduct op- 
erations northward to liberate Denmark, us- 
ing, if necessary, an airborne assault to force 
the Kiel Canal. Meanwhile operations were to 
continue to achieve the clearing of the coastal 
belt, and to reduce the enemy naval bases 
and fortifications which threatened the ap- 
proaches to Hamburg. The Allied naval and 
air forces were to assist in these operations, 
but the nature of the defenses made it possi- 
ble that their reduction might prove lengthy 
and difficult, in which case the availability to 
the Allies of the German ports might be de- 
layed, The question of the subsequent opening 
of either Hamburg or Bremen, or both, was 
also dependent upon the condition in which 
we should find their port installations, but 
first priority was to be accorded to Hamburg. 
On the eastern flank of the 21 Army Group, 
operations toward Berlin would have to await 
the developments of the situation following 
the accomplishment of the more important 
tasks outlined above. 

In view of the great importance of the 
opening up of the port of Bremen, Bomber 
Command carried out a heavy attack on Heli- 
goland on 18 April in order to neutralize its 
defenses and thus facilitate a commando land- 
ing if such an operation became necessary. 

At the same time that the 21 Army Group 
concentrated on its principal thrust to Li- 
beck, a similar advance was to be made in 
the southern zone down the Danube Valley 
toward Linz with the object of effecting 8 
further junction with the Russians. The static 
situaion in the center now permitted the use 
of the Third Army for this purpose, while the 
6th Army Group devoted the whole of its 
attention to the problem of the Redoubt far- 
ther south and west. 

Even when the Danube offensive had sub- 
divided the enemy's forces in the south, it 
might still be possible for the Redoubt to hold 
out, and the Third Army was therefore 12- 
structed, in addition to its principal thrust, 
to seize Salzburg, while the Seventh Army, 
under the 6th Army Group, was to advance 
along the axis Wiirzburg-Munich, penetrate 
the mountains, and subsequently to occupy 
the fortress area. We made available to Gen- 
eral Devers the use of the U. S. 13th Airborne 
Division to assist in these operations if it 
should prove necessary. Farther west, ‘the 
French Army was to mop up the Black For- 
est region and clear along the Swiss frontier, 
and subsequently to enter Austria if the situa- 
tion required. 

In the execution of the 21 Army Group oP 


erations in the north, the resistance encount- 
ered by the British Second Army in its at- 
tacks toward Bremen and Hamburg was ie 
sistent, Following the fall of Bremen “ 


April, however, the situation changed. : 
main Allied effort was now transferred 
the sector of 8 Corps, which launched = 
attack across the Elbe at Lauenburg yo 
April. Weak opposition only was ye . 
chiefly by local defense battalions and Ja . 
services—and across the river the bridgeber 
was quickly enlarged. Simultaneously -~ 
U. S. XVIII Airborne Corps, now fighting * 
a ground role, effected a crossing to the sou 
(Please turn to Next Page) 
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Gen. Eisenhower's Report 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 


and was attached to the Second Army to pro- 
yide flank protection for further advances. 
On 1 May, the 11 Armoured Division broke 
out of the British 8 Corps bridgehead to dash 
across Schleswig-Holstein to the Baltic and 
entered Liibeck on the afternoon of 2 May, 
thereby sealing off the enemy in Denmark. 
On the same day, the British 6 Airborne Di- 
vision, under XVIII Corps, reached Wismar, 
farther east along the coast, while inland 
Schwerin was attained. 


While the hold thus gained on the neck 
of the Danish Peninsula was being consoli- 
dated, other forces crossed the Elbe and 
turned down its right bank toward Hamburg, 
which surrendered and was occupied by the 
7 Armoured Division on 3 May. At the same 
time, the 30 Corps completed clearance of the 
area between the Elbe and the Weser. 

On 3 May, the U. S. XVIII Airborne Corps 
was in contact with the Russians along the 
line Wismar-Schweriner Lake-Grabow. While 
Berlin was in flames, a new offensive by the 
Red Army during the last week of April had 
taken Stettin and swept rapidly westward 
across Mecklenburg, driving disorganized 
remnants of German armies before it. Now, 
with the junction of the Allied fronts, all 
resistance in nothern Germany ceased. 


By the end of April the enemy had finally 
abandoned all attempts to stem the Allied 
advances from east and west simultaneously, 
He turned his back upon the western Allies to 
concentrate all his remaining forces in a last 
desperate effort to hold back the Russians, 
but it was too late. As his armies were forced 
farther and farther back, the troops gave 
themselves up in thousands to the Anglo- 
American armies in their rear. While the 
Second Army was thrusting unopposed to the 
Baltic, the American units standing on the 
Elbe were receiving wholesale surrenders 
from the enemy retreating westward across 
the river and into their arms. One corps alone 
bog 300,000 prisoners in the course of a single 
ay. 

In northeast Holland and along the coastal 
belt eastward, the Canadian Army continued 
its operations to clear the area, taking Olden- 
burg on 2 May, after overcoming stiff resis- 
tance, and driving on beyond. In western 
Holland, however, no further ground ad- 
vances were made across the flood barriers 
behind which the German Twenty-fifth Army 
lay entrenched. 


The situation confronting us in western 
Holland was one of peculiar difficulty. Ci- 
vilian conditions there had deteriorated 
steadily for some months, and after the ad- 
vances of our armies to the east had isolated 
the area from Germany, the position of the 
population became desperate. It was impera- 
tive, therefore, that steps should be taken by 
the Allies to relieve the growing distress be- 
fore wholesale starvation took place. The 
strength of the German defenses was such, 
however, that to mount an operation on a 
sufficiently large scale to insure success would 
have necessitated a serious weakening of the 
main armies in Germany just at the time 
when it was all-important that we should 
press home the attacks which were bringing 
about the final collapse of the enemy there. 
Moreover, even had we been able to launch 
4n offensive against western Holland at this 
moment, the enemy would have opened the 
‘dykes to flood the whole country, ruining its 
fertility for many years to come, and bring- 
ing further miseries to its people. 


We warned General Blaskowitz, the German 
tommander, that the opening of the dykes 
Would constitute an indelible blot upon his 
military honor and that of the German Army, 
and pointed out to him that the retention of 
Holland could not impede the coming collapse 
of Germany before our advances. Meanwhile, 
Seyss-Inquart, the Nazi Commissioner for 
Holland, offered a solution by proposing a 
truce. If the Allied forces were to continue to 
ame on the Grebbe Line as at present, no fur- 
her flooding would take place and the Ger- 
— would cease all repressive measures 
net the Dutch, at the same time cooperat- 
& in the introduction of relief supplies. The 
Combined Chiefs of Staff having accorded me 
pg hand in the matter, my Chief of Staff 
p Seyss-Inquart on 30 April, a Russian 
ative being present and concurring 
— oan taken on behalf of his govern- 
mye Methods of introducing food by land, 
- » and air routes were agreed upon, and the 
ovement of the supplies which the Allies had 
yn Teady commenced forthwith: the free 

pping of food had indeed already begun. 
meng Ss: Inquart was impressed by the argu- 
= put forward by the Allies that, recog- 
~s the hopelessness of the position, the 
fasten paasioce should surrender at once 
Saen of waiting for the inevitable; but that, 
Santer was a decision for the military com- 
owite over whom he had no control. Blas- 
- would not consider capitulation so 
~ as any form of resistance continued in 

many. 

Bee ~ relief of the Dutch thus assured, 
. ene purpose could be served by attempt- 
A a into “Fortress Holland” at this 
wey the final collapse of all German 
cordingly —_ imminent. The Canadians ac- 
— y held fast on the Grebbe Line until 
my garrison surrendered with the re- 





mainder of the forces in northern Germany. 


In the south, the thrust of the Third Army 
down the Danube Valley began on 22 April 
and made rapid progress against a tottering 
enemy. Although the defenders held out at 
Regensburg until 26 April, XX Corps estab- 
lished bridgeheads across the Danube east 
and west of the city on the 25th, and then ad- 
vanced southeast down the right bank while 
XII Corps did likewise north of the river. 
By 2 May, the north bank had been cleared 
of the enemy as far as Passau, and the 11th 
Armored Division shot ahead to receive the 
surrender of Linz on 5 May. With this length- 
ening of the XII Corps line, the Third Army 
took command of V Corps, from the First 
Army, for operations into Czechoslovakia on 
its northern flank. By an attack eastward 
across the frontier, Pilsen was captured on 6 
May. 

These operations were carried out in full 
coordination with the Russians approaching 
from the east. The American troops advanced 
to the line Budejovice-Pilsen-Karlsbad, but 
were there halted while the Red Army cleared 
the east and west banks of the Moldau River 
and occupied Prague. South of Czechoslo- 
vakia, the agreed provisional line of junction 
ran down the Budeiovice-Linz railroad and 
thence along the valley of the Enns, where 
contact was effected in due course. 


South of the Danube, XX Corps crossed 
the Isar River on 29 April, at the same time 
clearing the north bank to the Danube con- 
fluence. On 1 May the corps reached the Inn 
River at Braunau and proceeded to close that 
river in its sector. On its right flank, III 
Corps crossed the Danube in the Ingolstadt 
area on 26 April, and, advancing southeast, 
established bridgeheads over the Isar on the 
28th, in conformity with the Seventh Army 
offensive farther west. On 2 May, III Corps 
reached the Inn at Wasserburg, securing the 
Miihldorf bridges intact, after which the sec- 
tor was taken over by the Seventh Army. 


The final thrust by the Seventh Army also 
began on 22 April, following the fall of Niirn- 
berg two days earlier. On the right flank, XV 
Corps moved down the Danube and then 
struck south to Munich, which was captured, 
in the face of some opposition, on 30 April. 
The enemy attempted to move an SS Panzer 
Division to block the Allied advance along 
the Alpine foothills, but was powerless to 
check our progress. On 4 May, the 3d Divi- 
sion of XV Corps cleared Berchtesgaden, 
while other troops occupied Salzburg, and the 
entire enemy sector between there and Linz 
fell apart. 

Meanwhile XXI and VI Corps had crossed 
the Danube in the Dillingen area on 22 April, 
and at Donauwérth 2 days later. Pockets of 
the enemy created south of the river by the 
converging advances were eliminated, and 
Augsburg was cleared by XXI Corps on the 
28th. Farther west, the Ulm area was reached 
by VI Corps, which, after a pause occasioned 
by the moves of the flanking French units, 
drove on toward the Alpine foothills. The in- 
fantry passed through the armor to penetrate 
the mountains, where the terrain served to 
slow progress more than did the opposition 
of the enemy. On 3 May, Innsbruck was taken, 
and the 103d Division of VI Corps pushed 
on to the Brenner Pass. 


Here, at Vipiteno on the Italian side of the 
border, a junction was effected during the 
morning of 4 May with the 88th Division of 
the U. S. Fifth Army which, after the defeat 
of the enemy forces in Italy, had struck into 
the Alps from the south. The danger of an 
enemy last stand in the Redoubt was finally 
eliminated, and on the following day the en- 
emy Nineteenth Army capitulated, followed 
by the whole of Army Group G on 6 May. 
Among the prisoners taken in the course of 
the Alpine campaign was the most formida- 
ble of my former antagonists, the now retired 
Field Marshal von Rundstedt. 


While the Seventh Army was smashing its 
way into the Redoubt, the French First Army 
was completing the destruction of the enemy 
farther west. Following the collapse of the 
German resistance in the Black Forest sector, 
the French broke through with great speed. 
On 22 April, French I Corps thrust to the 
east of the Black Forest to reach Lake Con- 
stance, and the corridor was widened on the 
next day. Then, turning northeast, an advance 
was made to Ulm, where contact was made 
with the Seventh Army forces on 24 April. 
This action created three pockets of the en- 
emy: one in the southern Black Forest, one 
in the Stuttgart area, and one north of Sigma- 
ringen. Meanwhile another French force drove 
up the right bank of the Rhine to the Swiss 
frontier at Basel and then east to complete 
the process of encirclement. By 26 April, the 
Allies were along the Swiss border from Basel 
to Lake Constance. Stuttgart itself had been 
cleared on 21 April, and by the 27th organized 
resistance had ceased in all the pockets de- 
spite the strong opposition offered in some 
places, aided by difficult terrain. 


After being relieved by the Seventh Army 
in the Ulm sector, the French armor now 
drove along the northern shore of Lake Con- 
stance and turned south across the Austrian 
border on 30 April. Feldkirch was captured on 
4 May, and the advance was continued up 
the Ill and Kloster Valleys to penetrate the 
western end of the Redoubt and to make 
contact with the Seventh Army there as the 





enemy capitulated, 

Apart from the main activities of the French 
First Army, operations were also carried out 
at this time by French forces under the con- 
trol of 6th Army Group on the Franco-Italian 
border and against the German pocket which 
had continued to hold out at the mouth of 
the Gironde. Extensive air operations sup- 
ported the latter offensive. The penetrations 
over the Alps into northwest Italy were exe- 
cuted as a diversionary measure to assist the 
15th Army Group in its breakthrough across 
the plain of Lombardy. As such, they ful- 
filled all that was expected of them. Opera- 
tions against the Gironde enclave were 
launched on 14 April, after repeated post- 
ponements since October 1944 necessitated by 
the demands of the more important battles 
elsewhere. Long isolated, and now demoral- 
ized by the Allied successes on the main 
fronts, the defenders were incapable of any 
extended resistance. Fighting ceased in the 
Royan sector north of the river on 18 April 
and 3 days later the Pointe de Grave on the 
south bank fell. The final elimination of the 
enemy was achieved with the reduction of 
the Island of Oléron on 1 May. Farther north 
the St-Nazaire-Lorient “fortress” held out 
until the final surrender of all the German 
armies. 

In these concluding stages of the war, the 
Allied air forces continued to afford the in- 
valuable support which had been such a vital 
factor in insuring our successes throughout 
the entire campaign. As the Eastern and West- 
ern Fronts closed together, however, the op- 
portunities for employment of the strategic 
bomber forces grew more and more limited, 
former strategic tarrets having now hecome 
tactical ones. The chief occupation of Bomber 
Command and the Eighth Air Force by the 
beginning of May consequently consisted of 
flying food supplies to the Dutch civilian 
population and of evacuating casualties and 
liberated Allied prisoners. 

The tactical air forces’ work in close sup- 
port of the advancing armies in the north and 
south went on, but their operations also were 
restricted by the danger of hitting advanced 
Russian elements and the large bodies of 
prisoners who, having broken loose from their 
camps, were streaming westward along the 
roads. The last major offensive by the tac- 
tical planes was in the south, where attacks 
were concentrated ahead of the Third Army 
advance down the Danube Valley, destroying 
the enemy’s remaining dumps of fuel and 
other supplies in that area, and cutting the 
few communications still available for their 
distribution. 

Of enemy offensive activity in the air there 
was no sign. As the area left to the Germans 
decreased, the congestion of planes on the 
remaining airfields grew worse, and the num- 
ber of aircraft destroyed on the ground 
mounted in proportion. The demoralization of 
the German Air Force personnel was too far 
develoned for any suicidal effort to be made 
with the jet aircraft squadrons left in Austria 
and Czechoslovakia, and by the beginning of 
May practically the only flights undertaken 
were for the purpose of desertion. 


The end of the German Navy was even more 
unspectacular. Having put to sea only on rare 
occasions throughout the war, then invariably 
to be hounded to their destruction or driven 
crippled back to their bases where the Allied 
air forces repeatedly undid any repair work 
attempted, the heavy units lay helpless in the 
northern ports as these fell into the hands of 
the advancing armies. Only three of the larger 
ships were in anything approaching a condi- 
tion*of effective action when the last naval 
bases surrendered. The coastal craft had 
ceased to operate during April, and it was 
left to the submarine forces—the only truly 
successful naval weapon of which the enemy 
had enjoyed the use—to carry on the fight to 
the énd. 





By 5 May the principal objectives of the | 


Allies had been achieved in every sector, and 
the war in Europe was virtually at an end. 
Nowhere on the Continent was there still in 
existence a German army capable of continu- 
ing to fight. 

To the east, the armies under my command 


were joining hands with their Russian allies | 


from the Baltic to the Alps. To the south, 
they had linked with their comrades in Italy, 
where already the enemy had made formal 
surrender. Of the Nazi “fortresses,”’ the na- 
tional Redoubt had been penetrated while its 
intended garrison lay dispersed and broken 
outside its walls; Norway was isolated and 
doomed; Dunkirk, the Brittany ports, and the 
Channel Islands were helpless; and Holland 
and Denmark had just capitulated. 

The German war machine which had sought 
to dominate the world lay overwhelmed and 
crushed to a degree never before experienced 
in the history of modern armies. The moment 
had come for Germany to make her final 
acknowledgment of defeat. 


THE SURRENDER 


During the spring of 1945, as the sky grew 
darker over Germany, the Nazi leaders had 
struggled desperately, by every means in 
their power, to whip their people into a last 
supreme effort to stave off defeat, hoping 
against hope that it would be possible, if 
only they could hold on long enough, to save 
the day by dividing the Allies. Blinded as 
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they were by their own terror and hatred 
of “bolshevism,” they were incapable of un- 
derstanding the strength of the bond of com- 
mon interest existing between Britain, the 
United States, and the Soviet Union. 


As soon as it became clear that a war on 
two fronts had become impossible to main- 
tain, the Nazi government set itself to ob- 
tain, if possible, a truce in the west in order 
that all ite remaining forces might be con- 
centrated in an attempt to check the rolling 
tide of the Russian advances in the east. In 
March an approach was made to this end 
through the British Embassy in Stockholm, 
but the offer was ,of course, rejected out of 
hand. 

Even after this rebuff, however, the Ger- 
mans clung to their fond hopes of an Allied 
rift, and a last desperate attempt to create 
a schism between the Anglo-Americans and 
the Russians came as late as the last week 
in April, Himmler, claiming that he spoke for 
the German Government because Hitler was 
now “incapacitated,” approached the Swedish 
Government, through Count Bernadotte, with 
an offer to surrender all the forces now fight- 
ing on the Western Front. Once more the 
Allies replied that the only acceptable terms 
were of immediate and unconditional sur- 
render on all fronts simultaneously. Where- 
upon Himmler disappeared from the scene 
until, after the final capitulation, he was ap- 
prehended as a fugitive from justice and met 
his death by suicide. 


Hitler and his close followers determined to 
carry on the fight. They personally had every- 
thing to lose, nothing to gain, by peace now. 
Amid the disillusionment of their armies and 
the ruins which daily multiplied in Germany, 
they deliberately chose to sacrifice the rem- 
nants of their country. 

Not all of their henchmen, however, fol- 
lowed their lead. Waffen SS General Karl 
Wolff, the chief SS officer in northern Italy, 
in mid-February approached Allied repre- 
sentatives with a view to a capitulation in 
the Mediterranean Theater. Negotiations with 
AFHQ made clear to the Germans that the 
Allies would discuss no terms and would 
accept unconditional surrender only. By 26 
April the deterioration of the enemy's posi- 
tion which followed the Allies’ splitting of his 
armies in Lombardy and Venetia led to re- 
newed approaches; and, on the 29th, German 
representatives signed the terms of surrender, 
by which all hostilities in Italy were to cease 
on 2 May. 

This capitulation by the German armies 
facing south in the Alps led inevitably to an 
abandonment of the struggle by those who, 





| behind them, had been driven back into the 


mountains before the Allied 6th Army Group 
offensive. On 2 May, Wolff asked with whom 
the surrender of the North Alpine area should 
be negotiated. He was told to apply to Gen- 
eral Devers, but warned that only uncondi- 
tional submission would be acceptable. On 5 
May the representative of General Schulz, 
commanding Army Group G, accepted the 
Allied terms at Haar, in Bavaria, and the 
German First and Nineteenth Armies accord- 
jngly laid down their arms, The surrender 
was officially to take effect at noon on 6 May, 
but both sides at once announced the termina- 
tion of hostilities in order to obviate further 
loss of life. 

Rumors of an impending local capitulation 
in the north also reached the Allies in mid- 
April. Field Marshal Busch, commanding the 
Hamburg area, was stated to be anti-Nazi 
and willing to surrender, but unable to do so 
unti] the Western Allies reached the Baltic 
and ent him off from the possibility of the 
arrival of die-hard SS formations from cen- 
tral Germany. General Lindemann, the com- 
mander in Denmark, was also understood to 
be ready to yield at the same time as Busch, 
and on 30 April an emissary appeared in 
Stockholm to confirm this. It was urged that 
the British Army should make all speed to 
reach the Baltic before the Russians did so, 
for the Germans would under no circum- 
stances surrender to the Red Army. 

By 3 May, however, when the capture of 
Liibeck had severed Denmark and northwest 
Germany from the remainder of the country, 
more important figures came within our reach, 
As the Red Army had drawn nearcr to the 
Western Allies, Admiral Doenitz, upon whom 
the mantle of the Fiihrer had now fallen, had 
instructed his armies which had been facing 
east to turn about and surrender to the Anglo- 
American forces. 

While thousands of Germans fleeing west- 
ward gave themselves up daily, Admiral 
Friedeburg, the new head of the German Navy, 
accompanied by Field Marshal Busch’s chief 
of staff and two other officers, appeared at 
Field Marshal Montgomery's Headquarters on 
3 May. They asked to be allowed to surrender 
the Third Panzer, Twelfth, and Twenty-first 
Armies, which had been fighting the Russians, 
and to be permitted to pass refugees through 
the Allied lines into Schleswig-Holstein. Their 
sole desire was to avoid the necessity of sur- 
rendering to the Russians. Field Marshal 
Montgomery, however, refused to discuss ca- 
pitulation with them on these terms, though 
he informed them that individual soldiers who 
gave themselves up would be treated as pris- 

(Please turn to Next Page) 
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oners of war. The German representatives then 
sent back to Field Marshal Keitel, the Chief 
of the German High Command, for further in- 
structions, meanwhile urging the Allies to fol- 
low the retreating German armies closely to 
avoid chaos. 

On 4 May, Friedeburg announced that he 
had received permission from his superiors to 
make unconditional surrender of all German 
armed forces, land, sea, and air, in the north- 
west Germany (including the Frisian Islands, 
Heligoland, and all other islands), Holland, 
Schleswig-Holstein, and Denmark. I had in- 
structed Field. Marshal Montgomery that a ca- 
pitulation covering these areas might be re- 
garded as a tactical matter and, as such, be 
dealt with by him. It was arranged that a 
Russian officer should be present to accept 
the German submission on behalf of his gov- 
ernment. The instrument of surrender was ac- 
cordingly signed on 4 May, and it became ef- 
fective at 0800 hours on 5 May. 


As laid down in my directive from the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff, no commitments of any 
nature were made on the Allied side in accept- 
ing these local capitulations, and their terms 
were made subject to the provisions of the 
subsequent general unconditional surrender of 
all the German armed forces. The time for 
this final yielding had now arrived; unlike 
Hitler, Admiral Doenitz was ready to bow to 
the inevitable. 

On 4 May, it was learned that Doenitz was 
sending a representative to my Headquarters 
on the following day, and that he had already 
ordered the German U-boats to return to port 
in earnest of his intention to bring the war 
to a close as speedily as possible. I at once 
notified the Russian High Command of this 
fact, and they agreed with my suggestion that 
a Red Army officer should be appointed to 
join with me in handling the surrender in or- 
der that a simultaneous capitulation on all 
fronts might be arranged. Maj. Gen. Ivan Su- 
slaparov was accordingly delegated to act on 
behalf of the Soviet High Command for this 
purpose. 

At the same time that Doenitz’s emissary 
was coming to Reims, Field Marshal Kessel- 
ring, as Commander-in-Chief West, transmitted 
a message stating that he desired to send a 
plenipotentiary to discuss terms of capitula- 
tion. He was informed that unless his surren- 
der covered all German forces facing east as 
well as west, in addition to those isolated else- 
where, negotiation was out of the question. 


Meanwhile Admiral Friedeburg arrived at 
my Headquarters on the evening of 5 May. He 
began by stating that he wished to clarify a 
number of points, but was bluntly told that 
only unconditional surrender was acceptable. 
To this he replied that he had no power to sign 
any document of capitulation. The hopeless- 
ness of the German military position was 
pointed out to him, and he was shown the act 
of military surrender which had been drafted. 





Friedeburg cabled a report of his interview 


to the government, and was informed by Doe- 
nitz that General Jodi was on his way to as- 
sist in the negotiations. Jodl arrived on the 
evening of 6 May. It was at once obvious that 
the Germans were merely playing for time so 





that meanwhile they could evacuate the larg- 
est possible number of soldiers and civilians 
from the Russian front to behind our lines. 
They persisted even now in attempting to sur- 
render the Western Front separately, going so 
far as to say that, whatever my answer might 
be, they intended to order their armies to cease 
firing upon the Anglo-Americans. They asked 
for an adjournment for 48 hours before sign- 
ing the final surrender, allegedly to enable them 
to get the necessary orders to their outlying 
units, but actually, it was clear, only to gain 
further respite for the purpose above men- 
tioned. 

They were informed that unless they agreed 
to my terms forthwith I would break off all 
negotiations and seal my front, preventing, by 
force if necessary, any further westward move- 
ment of German soldiers and civilians. They 
then drafted a cable to Doenitz, asking for au- 
thority to make full surrender, but specifying 
that actual fighting would cease 48 hours after 
signing. Since this solution obviously placed 
the decision as to when fighting should cease 
in the hands of the Germans, I refused to ac- 
cept it; and finally told them that unless all 
hostilities should terminate on both fronts 
within 48 hours of midnight that night, my 
threat to seal the western front would be car- 
ried out. 


This declaration at last had the desired ef- 
fect. Doenitz gave his approval for accep- 
tance of my terms, and at 0241 hours on 7 
May the act of surrender was signed by Jodl 
on behalf of the German High Command. My 
Chief of Staff signed for me, and General Susla- 
parov signed for the Soviet High Command. 
General Savez of the French Army, Deputy 
Chief of Staff for National Defense, signed as 
witness. The terms were to become effective at 
midnight, 8-9 May. 


In addition to the act of military surren- 
der, Jodl signed an undertaking that the Chief 
of the German High Command, with the Com- 
manders-in-Chief of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, would appear at a time and place to 
be designated by the Soviet High Command 
and myself for the purpose of executing for- 
mal ratification of the unconditional surren- 
der on behalf of the German High Command. 
This meeting was held in Berlin on the night 
of 9 May, when Air Chief Marshal Tedder 
signed in my behalf, and Marshal Zhukov for 
the Soviet High Command. General Spaatz of 
the United States Air Forces and General de- 
Lattre de Tassigny (representing the French 
Government) were present as witnesses. 


With this final capitulation by the German 
leaders, the mission of the Allied Expedition- 
ary Force placed under my supreme command 
on 14 February 1944 was accomplished. 


CONCLUSION 


In attempting very briefly to assess the fac- 
tors underlying the Allied success in this cam- 
paign, I would stress the importance of three 
episodes as being the most decisive in insuring 
victory. 

The first of these was the battle of the 
Normandy beaches. We sailed for France, pos- 
sessed of all the tactical information which 
an efficient intelligence service could provide, 
but we had yet to take the measure of the foe 
we were to meet. We were embarking upon 
the largest amphibious operation in history 
against a coastline bristling with all the de- 
fenses modern ingenuity could devise, and be- 
hind the beaches lay the German armies of the 
west which had not been tried in full-scale 
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battle since the dark days of 1940. 

As we struggled first to gain and then to 
hold our footing in Normandy, we learned the 
strength and also the weakness of these armies. 
We learned that the German soldier was still 
the same stubborn fighter whom we had met in 
Africa and in Italy, but we saw, too, how 
slender was the thread upon which his exist- 
ence in France depended. During the months 
of June and July all the difficulties of com- 
munications and supply which were ultimate- 
ly to prove his undoing became manifest. It 
was thus that we were enabled to establish our- 
selves on the Continent and to build up the 
great armies necessary to achieve the libera- 
tion of Europe. We learned also, at this time, 
how inadequate was the enemy’s intelligence 
concerning the Allied intentions. Thanks to his 
air weakness and consequent lack of recon- 
naissance, he was completely misled by our di- 
versionary operations, holding back until too 
late the forces in the Pas-de-Calais which, had 
they been rushed across the Seine when first 
we landed, might well have turned the scales 
against us. 


The second vital battle was that of the 
Falaise pocket. Here the enemy showed that 
fatal tendency to stand and fight when all the 
logic of war demanded a strategie withdrawal. 
By so doing, he allowed his Seventh Army to 
be encircled and ground to pieces, and the 
battle for France was decided among the 
bloody orchards and hedgerows of Normandy. 
As the broken forces fled eastward we strained 
every effort to complete their overthrow be- 
fore they could reach the shelter of the Sieg- 
fried Line, but the logistical burden was too 
great, and we had to wait until the weary 
winter drew to a close before we could strike 
the final blow. 


The third decisive phase in the campaign 
consisted of the battles west of the Rhine dur- 
ing February and March. Once again the enemy 
played into our hands by his insistence upon 
fighting the battle where he stood. In the low- 
land country between the Rhine and the Meuse, 
in the Eifel, and in the Saar, the armies which 
had been intended to defend Germany were 
shattered beyond recovery. The potential bar- 
rier of the Rhine lay practically undefended 
before us, and from that time onward there 
was no German force in existence capable of 
halting our forward march. The war was won 
before the Rhine was crossed. 

+. * . - . 

Throughout the struggle, it was in his log- 
istical inability to maintain his armies in the 
field that the enemy’s fatal weakness lay. 
Courage his forces had in full measure, but 
courage was not enough. Reinforcements failed 
to arrive, weapons, ammunition, and food alike 
ran short, and the dearth of fuel caused their 
powers of tactical mobility to dwindle to the 
vanishing point. In the last stages of the cam- 
paign they could do little more than wait for 
the Allied avalanche to sweep over them. 

For this state of affairs we had, above all, 
to be grateful to the work of the Allied air 
forces. Long before we landed in France, the 
heavy bombers had begun their task of destroy- 
ing the centers of production upon which the 
enemy relied, and the fruits of this effort were 
evident immediately the land campaign began. 
Following the invasion, these strategic blows 
at the heart of German industry were con- 
tinued, and the task was also undertaken of 
eutting the supply lines which linked the 
factories to the fronts. Meanwhile the tactical 
aircraft, by the incessant bombing and straf- 
ing of the enemy before us in the field, broke 
his powers of resistance and prepared the way 
for the ground advances which struck toward 
the center of Germany. Those thrusts, more- 
over, were made with a rapidity which only 
the expedient of airborne supply could sup- 
port. The overwhelming Allied superiority in 
the air was indeed essential to our victory. It 
at once undermined the basis of the enemy’s 
strength and enabled us to prepare and exe- 
cute our own ground operations in complete 
security. 

It is difficult even for a professional soldier 


to appreciate the tremendous power which | 


was achieved on the battlefields and in the 
skies of western Europe by the concerted 
efforts of the Allied nations. As stated earlier 
in this report, most of the 90 divisions which 
fought in the later phases of our operations 
were habitually reinforced to a strength of 
17,000 men by tank, tank destroyer, and 
antiaircraft attachments. An idea of their 
stattering impact upon the Nazi war machine 
comes from consideration of the terrific fire- 
power which they represent, of the mass of 
heavier Corps and Army artillery which sup- 
ported them, of the inexhaustible supply sys- 
tem that sustained them, and of the flexibility 
with which their efforts could be applied by 
means of the efficient communications system. 
For behind the combat units the efforts of 3 
millions of other men and women in uniform 
were devoted to maintaining them in action. 
We could, in effect, apply againt the enemy 
on the Continent a force 30 times as large as 
the Allied armies which defeated Napoleon on 
the battlefield at Waterloo. In addition, we 
had available nearly 11,000 fighter and 
bomber airplanes whose mobile firepower 
could be applied at virtually any point we 
desired, as I have just described, and whose 
annihilating effects are evidenced by the 
wreckage of a powerful nation’s cities, indus- 
tries, and communications, and by the destruc- 





tion of the air forces which defended them, 
To this power was added the striking ang 
strangling force of two formidable nayg} 
fleets working as one. 


Mention has already been made of the gki}} 
and devotion of our service forces whose ef. 
forts, both in the field and at home, made an 
essential contribution to our victory. To them, 
and to the civilian workers of factory ang 
farm who provided us with unstinted means, 
we are forever indebted. Our enormous ma- 
terial superiority gave us an unchallenged 
advantage over our foes. While Germany's 
own war potential crumbled, that of the Allies 
rose to heights unprecedented. No army or 
navy was ever supported so generously or go 
well. Never, during the entire campaign, were 
we forced to fight a major battle without the 
weapons that were needed. 


More important even than the weapons, 
however, was the indomitable fighting spirit 
of the men of the Allied nations who wielded 
them. The courage and devotion to duty which 
they exhibited throughout the campaign, in 
the grim days of the Ardennes counter-offen- 
sive as well as in the excitement of the dash 
across France and later the advances into the 
midst of Germany, were unsurpassable. It was 
the spirit that had enabled them to withstand 
the shocks of Dunkirk and Pearl Harbor which 
brought us at the last to Liibeck, to Torgan, 
and to Berchtesgaden, 

Underlying this invincibility of spirit was 
the confidence in Allied unity and the justice 
of the common cause which permeated all who 
were engaged, directly or indirectly, in the 
struggle. The comradeship which had been 
first exemplified in North Africa carried us to 
new triumphs in northwest Europe. Within my 
own Headquarters the American and British 
personnel worked harmoniously _ together, 
obliterating all distinction of national outlook 
in their zealous service to a single organiza- 
tion, while in the field of battle the men of the 
Allied armies fought shoulder to shoulder un- 
der my supreme command, 


Those civilian volunteers who shared the 
rigors and dangers of campaign that they 
might brighten the existence of our men have 
the assurance of our warmest gratitude. 

The United States of America and Great 
Britain have worked, not merely as allies, but 
as one nation, pooling their resources of men 
and materials alike, in this struggle against 
the forces of evil engendered by Hitler's Ger- 
many. In the Expeditionary Forces which it 
has been my privilege to lead, both in the 
Mediterranean Theater and in Northwest 
Europe, an Allied experiment unprecedented 
in the history of the world has been carried 
out with decisive results. 

In concluding this report it is with regret 
that I am unable to record here the details of 
my personal and official obligations and grati- 
tude to those who served so devotedly at Su- 
preme Headquarters and at the other head- 
quarters which cooperated so loyally and ef- 


fectively with us. Nor can I make adequate 
recognition of the collaboration of those many 
individuals in civil and military positions in 
Great Britain and the United States witb 
whom my duties brought me into contact, and 
whose efforts aided in a major degree the ac- 


complishment of our common task. Yet I know 
that all these would have me pay a final tri- 
bute to the memory of two very senior and 
gallant officers who started the campaign with 
us and who lost their lives before its conclu- 
sion. These were Admiral Sir Bertram H. 
Ramsay of the Royal Navy, and Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory of the 
Royal Air Force. At the beginning of the 
operation these officers were respectively My 
Naval Commander-in-Chief and my Air Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The former lost his life in 
an airplane accident near Versailles, France, 
while still serving in the same capacity. The 
latter, relieved from my command to take over 
the Allied Air Forces in Southeast Asia, was 
lost in an airplane accident near Grenoble, 
France. The war service, the devotion to duty, 
and the sacrifice of these two outstanding men 
typify the irreplaceable cost of the campaign 
represented in the lives of thousands of off- 
cers and enlisted men and members of the 
women's services, of the American, British, 
and French. forces. 

All of them died in the spirit of that unity 
which joined the Allies in our common ideals. 
To them, and to those who bear the wounds of 
battle, we, their comrades in arms, rendef 
most grateful and humble tribute. 

Under the arrangements made by the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff for the contro! of the 
field forces, General of the Army George C. 
Marshall acted as their executive in trans- 
mitting to me their orders and instructions. 
Moreover, under that most distinguished Sec- 


retary of War, Henry L. Stimson, General 
Marshall was always my direct administrative 
superior in My capacity as a commander : 
United States Army forces. To this grea 


soldier-statesman, I owe a particular debt ° 
his friendly counsel and constant suppo “ 
There was nothing throughout the war “ 
morally sustaining as the knowledge _ 
General Marshall concurred in the plans I pe 
adopting and the means I was taking to P 
them into effect. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Supreme Commander, 
Allied Expeditionary Force 


13 July 1945. 
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Commissioned in Regular Army 
(Continued from Page 1279) 


TO BE CAPTAINS 
(Promotion List) 


J. B. Giordano, Inf. 

H. A. Holmstrom, CE 
John T. McKee, QMC 
B. K. Anderson, Inf. 
Clair E. Towne, FA 

R. F. Silver, AC 
Stanley S. Butt, JAG 
B. BE. Nowotny, AC 
Ww. S. Heavner, AC 

Jos H. Crakes, AC 

J. BR. Degenhardt, Cav. 
Lynn W. Pine, CE 
John W. Hope, AC 

8. E. Burns, FIN 

Ned B. Chase, AC 

L. J. Rohrs, AC 

K. C. Shrader, SC 

E. M. Hamilton, QMC 
Mario De Maio, FA 
Carl M. Poston, FA 

T. F. Bienvenu, FA 

D. C. Landon, Inf. 
John W. Ault, AC 

W. G. Steffey, CE 

W. W. Woodward, AC 
P. H. Dahmlow, Cav. 
H. C. Dodenhoff, QMC 
L. E. McDonald, Inf, 
c. F. Mudgett, Inf. 
Richard I. Jones, Inf. 
L. D. Goodall, Cav. 
B. G. Holzman, AC 
Adam E. Dogan, SC 
Elmer R, Powell, FA 
J, H. Mahoney, Inf 
John L. Fisher, AC 
BH. W. Wigman, AC 

E. H. Simpson, Inf. 

J. E. Beighle, AC 
Joseph B, Seay, Inf. 

P. J, Schoenfeldt, AC 
Allen 8. Butler, Inf. 
R. J. Hornaday, Inf. 
J. EB. Johnston, Ord. 
R. B. Steiner, Cav. 
Arent O. Wiken, CWS 
J. A. Cheatham, Inf. 
L. D. Burkett, FA 


0. C. Culbreth, FIN 

R. T. Houghton, Inf. 

C. M. Stratton, Ord. 

E. E. McClish, Inf. 

C. F. Coates, Inf. 

G. T. Colvin, Inf. 

J. F. Eason, CAC 

H. A. Hauck, Inf 

Carl H. Overby, QMC 

Dick A. King, QMC 

T. H. Mayers, CAC 

J. W. Brantley, QMC 

N. M. Richard, jr., AC 

G. J. Giesler, Ord. 

W. M. Meier, Cav. 

G. W. Evans, FA 

P. T. Gerard, Inf, 

G. 8. Ritter, AC 

W. D. Tasker, AC 

J. C. Hollinger, Inf. 

W. V. De Loach, FA 

H. L. McGrady, Inf. 

N. D. Hagins, AC 

J. H. McCown, FIN 

C. A. Brown, AC 

Cc. E, Fernandez, JAG 

I. J. Dyekman, QMC 

W. L. McKnight, FIN 

L. B. Matthews, AC 

H. W. Wickey, QMC 

A. C. Tisdelle, jr., Inf. 

H. S. Mellroy, Inf. 

J. R. Cronk, Inf. 

J. W. Johnston, SC 

D. M. Jones, AC 

G. F. Cassill, QMC 

Lee W. Fulton, AC 

E. F. MeClenanhan, 
AC 

A. C. Nauman, CE 

J. H. McCann, jr., CAC 

R. 8S. Felknor, AC 

W. B. Bogue, CAC 

T. O. Newell, AC 

F. B. McKaig, Inf. 

J. E. Skelly, Inf. 

E. W. Ewbank, jr., 
Ord. 


| 
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J. F. Wagner, Inf. 

R. C. Berry, AC 

H. E. Pringle, CAC 

Leo A, Smith, Inf. 

Bruce W. Caron, SC 

Cc. H. Jennings, CAC 

E. S. Mathes, CAC 

J. O. Nottingham, Inf. 

J. W. Stoll, FA 

William F. West, Inf. 

D. B. Loveman, 2nd, 
sc 

R. B. Baker, jr., Ord. 

R. E. Bates, SC 

A. N. Rackleff, Ord. 

F. L. Barnett, Inf. 

L. J. Wegman, FIN 

J. U. Parker, CB 

R. S. Hardiman, QMC 

W. E. Roberts, Inf. 

0. O. Dixan, Inf. 

E. W. Fitzgerald, CAC 

W. J. Wolcott, Inf 

Comet Gibson, QMC 

H. F. Bearce, SC 

W. G. Workman, AC 

A. J. Malankowski, 
Inf. 

M. Alexander, AC 

John F. Devos, AC 

Paul R. Bigger, AC 

W. H. Waikart, Ord. 

Roy P. Simpson, AC 

Homer M. Cox, AC 

G. R. Bryant, Inf. 

D. F. Pocock, AC 

J. A. Frye, Inf. 

G. W. Reitz, FA 

C. H, Elges, jr., QMC 

J. O. Beckner, Inf. 

L. L. McDaniel, Inf. 

. Turner, AC 

. Campbell, JAG 

. Judson, Inf. 

. Hoffman, QMC 

M. H, Price, FA 

Escude, CWS 

A. C. Fillbrandt, QMC 

G. I. Calvert, Ord. 

R. M. Currier, Inf. 

W. W. Bailey, AC 

C. Betances- Ramirez, 


Inf. 
M. L. Driscoll, Ord. 


M. McMahon, Ord. 

E. Von Kaenel, FA 

A. Gross, JAG 

C. Harris, Inf. 

R. M. Douglas, AC 

I. H. Fowler, FA 

F. K. Britton, Inf. 

L. R. Burke, AC 

R. A. Lorenz, Inf. 

L. E,. Johnson, SC 

M. G. Bowen, jr., Inf. 

E. V. R. Needels, CWS 

R. H. Mapes, SC 

oO. C, Thompson, Inf. 

N. W. Lovsnes, Inf. 

F. M. Hope, QMC 

W. E. Wilson, QMC 

F. E, Gidinsky, QMC 

J. B. Welsh, OMC 

R, E. Schrock, AC 

R. H. Ammerman, SC 

W. H. Endicott, AC 

L. Hemerda, jr., QMC 

M. W. Ormes, QMC 

B. J. Peck, AC 

H. W. MeMillan, jr., 
Inf. 

G. A. Pace, Ord, 

F. J. Sackton, Inf. 

S. A. Ansel, Inf. 

Cc. R, Douglass, AC 

P. T. Tempske, AC 

P. M. Stevens, 3d, CAC 

H, Hewitt, CAC 

E. Smith, CAC 

J. G, Cooke, jr., AC 

S. M. Walker, Inf. 

W. A, Sundell, AC 

J. B. Gall, Inf. 

M. A. English, jr., AC 

H. B. Alexander, Inf. 

R, C. Dougan, CAC 

L. B. Scherrer, Ord. 

H. H. Tarson, AC 

E. O. Lansford, FA 

A. C. McDonald, AC 

Cc. A. Quinn, QMC 

Ohio Knox, QMC 

J. B. Goodwin, FA 

J. H. MeCann, AC 

T. N. Crowley, AC 

A. W. Kahl, CAC 

W. M. Johnson, QMC 

H. E. Townsend, Inf. 

Ear! Sutton, FA 


R. 
H. 
Cc, 
R. 





A. Olson, AC 

B. Hardin, FA 
W. Correll, Inf, 
D. Decker, Inf. 
E. 
L. 


prah 


Snyder, jr., CAC 

Low, Inf. 

. R. Hillebrand, Inf. 

2. J. Hopkins, AC 

H. G. Haskell, CAC 

Cc. H. Lewis, AC 

Cc. L. Warfield, QMC 

L. H. Bacon, AC 

Cc. W. T. Atkinson, 
AC 

J. M. Railing, QMC 

F. J. Flette, Inf. 

E. H. Scott, Inf, 

J. H. Bosbyshell, 


cbs 


QMC 
W. B. Richardson, 
Inf. 
L. B. Woodbury, jr., 
Cav. 
W. Butscher, QMC 
J. O. Duvall, CAC 
C. A. Deason, AGD 
L. 8S. Simcox, Inf. 
R. W. Burkett, Ord. 
A. P. Fisher, CAC 
Cc. BE. Howard, FA 
T. L. Poole, jr., Inf. 
J. D. MeConahay, AC 
R. H. Billingsley, 
QMC 
A. P. Flanagan, QMC 
H, M. Murray, Ord. 
C. A. Robbins, jr., 
QMC 
M. N. Huston, Inf. 
T. D. McPhail, Inf. 
T. J. Raber, Ord. 
G, A, Baldry, CAC 
J.C. Taylor, Inf. 
H. W. Deppe, AC 
J. D. Wilcox, FA 
E. A. Timm, Inf. 
J. A. Milton, Fin. 
P. E. Pons, QMC 
M. L, Williams, SC 
B. E. Kendall, QMC 
R. R, Springer, FA 
J. R. MeNitt, SC 
R. W. Horton, CAC 
E. W. Philpot, QMC 
Cc. Y. Farrell, CE 


R. C, Kugel, AC 

F. Collins, jr., AC 

L. F. Ryan, AC 

R. J. Ernst, Inf. 

J. G. Sweek, CAC 

H. W. Dammer, Inf. 
J. D, Edgar, QMC 
R. Lanpher, jr., CAC 
J. W. Schroder, Ord. 
Cc. P. Brown, AC 

E. C. Reagor, Inf. 

L. K. Olson, Inf. 

T. J. Matkovycik, Inf. 
Cc. W. Arey, Inf. 

H. F. Howard, Inf. 
J. E. Thomas, AC 

F. X. Krebs, AC 

E, W. King, FA 

J. P. Feehan, Inf. 

R. A. Rawley, Inf. 
H, W. Langley, Ord. 
J.D. Land, CAC 

J. E. Windham, CE 
R. O. Fudge, Inf, 

Cc. L. Miller, AC 

J. F. Wells, FA 

C. L. Carlson, AC 

G. R. Evans, CAC 

P. J. Healy, CAC 


B. W. Richmond, Inf. 


R. G. Boyd, AC 

S. Malevich, Inf. 

H. H. Champlin, FA 
E. E, Twining, CAC 
T. W. Donnell, FA 
G. M. Sander, AC 

H. C, Settle, FA 

N. D. Carnes, Inf. 
F. J. O'Connell, CAC 
Cc. 8. Babcock, FA 
K. T. O'Keefe, Ord. 
E. A, Muth, Fin. 

R. L. Blust, QMC 

R. D, Forman, AC 
R. T. Biack, AC 

G. C. McLeod, QMC 
Cc. H. Wherley, Ord. 
W. D. Rogers, Ord. 
Woodrow Laws, Inf. 
L. E. Frazier, Inf. 
B, DeMelker, CE 

B. H. Glover, SC 

F. Bendler, jr., CAC 
H. T. Shogren, CAC 
R. R. Lumsden, AC 
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P. J. Galanti, CE 
H. E. Hagerty, Inf. 
H., P. Brann, QMC 
J. T. Jones, AGD 
R. B. Tibbs, JAG 
Cc. L. Ogden, Ord. 
K. W. Campbell, QMC 
W. C. Farmer, Ord. 
R. B, Bush, FA 

R. C. Hagan, JAG 
G. J. Helms, FA 

Cc, E. MeArdle, Inf. 
R. Garrison, Cav. 
W. J. Lamek, AC 
J. M. Sullivan, Cav. 
W. E. Lobit, Cav. 
H. Reger, Ord. 


F. A. Filippi, QMC 

J. N. Hill, Inf. 

L. W. Brady, Inf. 

R. S. Redfield, Inf. 

J. O. Fitzgerald, AC 

E. D. Preston, jr., AC 

C. L. Ziegler, FA 

G. M, Barker, Inf. 

P. C. Musgrave, AC 

D. A. Winterbottom, 
QMC 

M. C. Grigg, Inf. 

W. R. Reitzell, FA 

L. T. King, Fin. 

B,. A. Evans, FA 

J. L. Armstrong, Ord. 

W. A. McCormac, FA 


(Please turn to Next Page) 








Robert Lee O’Brien, Jr. 
(Lt. Col. Inf. Res.) 
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Members 
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Commissioned in Regular Army 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 
TO BE CAPTAINS 
(Promotion List) 


. Hector, FA 
Ranch, Ord. 

. C. Cain, AC 

. L. T. Koren, FA 

. H. Moore, FA 

. Hall, QMC 

. Laughlin, Inf. 

. Jones, Inf. 

. Mitchell, CAC 

. Shockley, AC 

. Gillette, QMC 

. Bowman, QMC 

. Layton, Cav. 

. Connerat, Ord. 
. Kuehler, CWS 

. Caulfield, CAC 

‘E. Hughes, Ord. 

. O. Olson, QMC 

. G. 

© 


— 


sma 


parE PRRs OnEoer 


Gramzow, Ord. 


Bebidas, jah 9 ole ot 


V. Y. Jones, QMC 

R. Paddock, jr., FA 
W. A. Hamberg, Inf. 
J. D. Howell, AC 

N. 8. Carson, Inf, 

R. H. Elliott, FA 

D. G, Buck, Inf. 

G, A, Traeger, QMC 
O. M. Boerner, AGD 
K. 8S. DuMond, SC 
R. P. Strickland, Inf. 
R. J. MeSheehy, Ord. 
W. L. Blake, Cav. 

J. K. Watts, Inf. 

E. C. Johnson, Inf. 
W. Slayden, 2d, Cav. 
J. M. MeCampbell, AC 
M. D. Isrin, QMC 

L. P. Linn, CAC 

J. W. Twitty, AC 

W. G. Merriam, Cav. 
F. L. Ross, FA 

B. R. Brown, AC 

V. W. Alden, AC 
J.C. Jeffrey, FA 

P. L. Jolley, Inf. 

T. Alford, Inf. 

R. F. Thweatt, FA 
R. R. Lutz, CAC 

J. W. Thames, CAC 


J. Ridgell, jr.. CAC 
E. V. Schuyler, AC 
H. M. Clanton, CAC 
J. P. Smith, CACC 
. M. Ogilvie, jr., CAC 
. Hollman, AC 

. Stakes, Inf. 

. Quinton, Cav. 

. Brown, QMC 
. Etter, ‘ac 

|. Sutherland, FA 
. Price, CAC 

. Clark, AC 

. Hunt, FA 

. Pratt, QMC 

. Fulton, QMC 

. Taylor, jr., AC 
. MeNay, AC 

. Konopaska, Inf. 
. Swanson, Inf. 
. Seigler, jr., sc 
. Salet, Inf. 

. Williams, CWS 
. Gentry, AC 

. Parsons, Cav. 
FB. McPheron, Inf. 
. Leidenheimer, SC 
. L. Woodliff, Inf. 

. E. Morrow, QMC 
. A. Funk, FA 

. W. Otto, AGD 

. G. Norman, AC 

. M. Faribau!t, Inf. 
. R, Dillon, QMC 
es Koenig, CWS 

. H. Nicolson, CAC 
. E. Branson, Ord. 
5. S. Palmer, Ord. 
. P. Jones, jr., Inf. 

. V. Kinslow, Inf. 

. L, Atkins, Inf. 

. A, Claffee, CAC 

. Williams, Ord. 

. Beal, jr., CAC 
. Webster, CWS 
. Reynolds, Inf. 
rnold, jr., Inf. 

. Billings, Ord. 

. Best, AC 

. Gerot, Inf. 
R. N. Huse, AGD 


ester ror Deh snoaeutonnronsaransensaeoenatnnsnns 
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TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 


W. Cummings, jr., AC 
Austin Haley, Ord. 

H. R. Bryan, Inf. 

R. V. Porter, Inf. 

D. C, Beck, Ord. 

L. J. Northington, AC 
B. A. Saholsky, Ord. 
W. E. Bankert, AC 

C. K. Nelson, jr., AC 


E. R. White, Cav. 

N. R, Stark, Cav. 

L. B. Pickett, Ord. 
J. M. Williams, CAC 
R. G. Fuller, AC 

D. L. Adams, SC 


D. A. Wolfe, AC 

G. B. Hooker, jr., AC 
W. Schoenfeld, QMC 
BK. L. Colbert, Ord. 
L. F. Walker, SC 

W. W. Woodward, AC 
S. L. Irwin, Inf. 

W. R. Vivian, FA 

W. W. Hill, jr., FA 
L. L. Lewis, AC 

J. W. Knott, FA 

F. W. Shipe, AC 

J. R. Tully, Inf. 

Cc. Dombrowski, CWS 
R. B. Tomlinson, SC 
J. J. Moore, Inf. 

A. M. Keenan, AC 

J. P. Tawes, CAC 

L. F. Colwell, QMC 
H. G, MacDaniel, AC 
R. D. Albro, Inf. 

E. J. Gebbie, Fin. 

M. H, Pike, AC 

J. L. Goodnow, FA 
R. K. Kemp, Inf. 

J. Bealke, jr., Inf. 

J. Y. Brightman, CAC 
R. H, Smith, QMC 

R. T. Walker, SC 

Cc. A. Jenkins, FA 

L. A. Freeman, AC 
R. O. English, Inf. 
H. C. Williams, SC 
Cc. B. Lindstrand, AC 
C. Bowling, jr., FA 
M. Schiffman, Inf. 

Cc. V. Pickell, Inf. 

8S. T. Miller, FA 
Bland West, FA 

N. R. Hoskot, Inf. 

R. W. Marcy, Inf. 

W. J. Stover, FA 

G. L, Witt, Inf. 

R. H. Curtis, AC 

M. W. Whitsitt, Ord. 
J.J. Dumn, Inf. 

J. Abercrombie, QMC 
H. D. Easton, jr., FA 
Cc. R, Wright, jr., Inf. 


C. L. Hilsabeck, Inf. 
M. M. Harvey, AC 

L. Woodward, AC 
J. Garrison, AC 
E. Sliker, AC 
E. St. John, jr., FA 
Richardson, CWS 
Harrison, FA 
Cuttino, QMC 
Dunphy, Fin. 
Olson, QMC 
Anson, CAC 
Baer, AC 
Danald, CWS 
McHugh, AC 
Noel, jr., Inf. 
Sommers, FA 

. Carter, Inf. 

. Vaughan, Cav. 

. Sharp, jr., Inf. 
. Neelon, CE 
Larson, Inf. 

. Stein, jr.. QMC 
. Allen, Inf. 

. Banke, Ord. 
. Turner, CAC 

. Allen, AC 

. Hobbs, Fin. 

. Luker, AC 

. Gordon, AC 

. Kuhn, Inf. 

. Marr, Inf. 
atterson, FA 

. Neuberg, Fin. 

. Spees, AC 

. Kinsella, QMC 
utler, jr., FA 

. Strathern, AC 
. Lindley, FA 

. Lawson, AC 
. Fletcher, AC 

. Townsend, Inf. 
. Satterwhite, Inf. 
. Magnusson, FA 
. Pratt, CAC 

. Harris, AC 

. Whitney, QMC 
. Shurn, CE 

. Fort, QMC 
lodgett, jr., Ord. 
. Fultz, CAC 

. Ragland, AC 

. Murphy, FA 

. Yatsevitch, Ord. 
. Bunker, AC 
rinkley, jr., CWS 
. Arp, Fin 
‘Howell, AC 

. Ranvier, SC 
. Robinson, jr., FA 
BE. J. Borowski, AC 
E. ryt tes 8rd, QMC 
. A. Oberst, Ord. 

R. A. yn dy AC 
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. Thurston, Inf. 
- Quinn, QMc 
. Carnes, AC 
. Carlson, FA 
. Sweeney, FA 
Ho. Hubbard, AC 
. Walton, Inf. 
FB. Nowe, Inf. 
. C. Sweger, FA 
. W. Howell, Inf. 
. R. Smoak, Inf. 

. EB. Anglin, QMC 
a Goshorn, QMC 
. D. Duncan, Inf. 

wW. Keyes, Inf. 
Decker, QMC 

. R. Dunham, Inf. 
. O. Guthrie, Ord. 
. H. Swan, sc 

. H. Shell, Fin. 
an 
K, 
.K 


Sy > iy 


a embay de handeiowoeia 


vs 

tricken, jr., CAC 

3 M. Lee, FA 

Hensch, AC 

ane, jr., Inf. 

3. Blair, AC 

WV. J. Klasing, CE 

D. W. Malone, CAC 

A. B. Chatham, Fin, 

S. Gassett, FA 

J. P. McElligott, CAC 

N. A, Anderson, FA 

E. D. Comm, CE 

W. W. Bailey, QMC 

M. G. Miller, Inf. 

H. J. Heuer, SC 

H. W. Darrow, FA 

J. 8. Magrath, Fin. 

. H. Matchette, FA 

. L. King, jr., QMC 

. T. McKnight, AC 

. L. Dickie, Cav. 

. G. Worley, CAC 

. R. Ellis, AC 

j. A. 

= * 

1. W. 


an RRS 


Clark, FA 
Roscoe, Inf. 
Cannon, AC 

. Voyatzis, CAC 
. Stratton, AC 
S. Johns, jr., Inf. 
. Bethune, QMC 
. Thornton, QMC 
. Stone, FA 

. Hahn, AC 

. Clark, FA 

. Roper, FA 

. Burke, Inf. 
. Dalrymple, CE 
. Cassell, AC 

. MeMackin, Inf. 
. Geddes, sc 

. Feidt, Inf. 


4°44 panther ai 
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. N. Redling, QMC 
z . Lagasse, CAC 
H. Burba, FA 
C. Leib, FA 
J. Soulliere, AC 
W. Jones, Inf. 

B. Mangold, Inf. 
M. Rader, Ord. 
A. Post, Inf. 
Montgomery, Inf. 
F. Townsend, CE 
A, Ulrich, Ord. 

F. Hollis, Cav. 

. H. Smith, AC 

_W. Jarvis, Cav. 
. Pace, QMC 
. Ord, sc 
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. Janney, AC 


. Hinchie, CWS 
. Lindsey, AC 
. Grant, Sc 


mwPzragos 


. C. Pittsford, omc 
M. Tally, jr., AC 


M. Schmeizle, CWS 
O. Jacobs, QMC 

J. Gudgel, AC 

E. Larsen, QMC 

J. Tolly, FA 

R. Smith, AC 

. M. Mueller, Inf. 
J. Payne, FA 

L. Prahl, QMC 

C. Jacobs, SC 

S. Bibo, Inf. 

W. Albrecht, FA 
W. Weissman, Inf. 
H, Davidson, QMC 
U. Clay, FA 

B. Priest, CAC 

R. Mason, Inf. 

EB, Wright, Cav. 

W. Richards, Inf. 
B. Benedict, Ord. 
M. Vaughn, CAC 

L. Tait, FA 

. G, Gavalas, FA 

. C. Gilliam, QMC 

. dD. Shepherd, FA 
Sanford, jr., CAC 

. E. Martin, AC 

. O. Chittenden, CAC 
. A. Connolly, Inf. 
. H. Sherwood, AC 
. Ge 
Cc. 
. M. 
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. H. Jackson, QMC 
. R. Roach, CAC 
. Dougherty, jr., CE 
. M. Brown, Inf. 
. Meyer, jr., FA 
. Cahn, CAC 
. Cassell, Fin. 
. Janes, Inf. 
rkland, jr., AC 
. Moon, jr., Inf. 
. Harlow, AC 
. Norris, AC 
. Bledsoe, QMC 
. Nilsson, Inf. 
. Frasor, FA 
. Gibbs, SC 
. Coote, QMC 
. Smart, Inf. 
. Kostora, Inf. 
. Milburn, CWS 
. Parker, AC 
. Minion, FA 
. Rogers, Ord. 
Ey. Ryan, QMC 
Cameron, jr., Inf. 
B. Ocamb, AC 
D. White, FA 
A. Mounsey, Inf. 
B. Payne, AC 
lL. Humphrey, QMC 
R. Rucker, Inf. 
Beckwith, jr., AC 
W. Burns, AC 
L, Temple, QMC 
H. Smith, jr., QMC 
A. Smith, SC 
A. Gunn, 3rd, AC 
J. Teusink, AC 
Cleveland, SC 
R. Taylor, jr., CAC 
M. Clark, AC 
E. Fantone, jr., AC 
M. Grotte, CAC 
S. Moncrief, jr., Inf. 
R. Tuebner, FA 
D, Mitchell, QMC 
F, Douthitt, Cav. 
E. Harding, FA 
H. Evans, Inf. 
H. Jackson, FA 
L. Cheves, CE 
C. Wittmayer, Inf. 
G. McCoy, Ord. 
Popowski, jr., Cav. 
T. Learnard, AC 
B. Russell, Ord. 
Q. Smith, jr., Inf. 
J. Ruoff, AC 
H. Saylors, Inf. 
V. McLaughlin, Inf. 
A. Ishoy, QMC 
W. Bond, AC 
R, Philbrick, CAC 
F. Valiante, QMC 
Cc, Murray, QMC 
A. Tracy, Inf. 
E. Peters, Ord. 
L. Edwards, Inf. 
B. Knight, AC 
F. MeMullin, AC 
E. Toolin, AC 
E. Murch, Inf. 
S. Rees, Inf. 
. E. Grant, CWS 
. P. Brooks, FA 
w. Bennett, jr., AC 
J. Engelbertz, SC 
J. J. Huddleston, AC 
N. H. Roberdeau, AC 
Cc. H. Holland, CAC 
G. M. Griswold, Inf: 
R. Bell, AC 
H. A. Frandser, AC 
E. V. Murphy, jr., Inf, 
C. Y. Talbott, sr., Inf. 
J. Bisbing, Inf. 
W. Langendorf, AC 
S. M. Smith, AC 
F. E. Minor, Inf. 
W. J. Gallagher, FA 
S. Calabro, SC 
J. W. Hench, AC 
L. Sworthwood, Inf. 
H. P. Schaudt, Inf. 
E. M. Gould, AC 
D. Rundquist, QMC 
B. H. Rowden, AC 
W. C. Curry, Inf. 
I. H. Impson, Ord. 
H. Pizzati, jr.. QMC 
E. C. Townsend, Inf. 
A. J. Gray, QMC 
J. P. Goettl, CAC 
W. F. Barber, Inf. 
G, M. Bacharach, Inf. 
E. R. Short, Inf. 
K. Conner, FA 
B. J. Herman, CAC 
R. K. Bruch, FA 
Cc. W. Fuller, CAC 
L. R. Fullerton, QMC 
H. F. Jenks, QMC 
P. McWhorter, Inf. 
. Stopp, FA 
. Mason, Inf. 
. Blum, Fin, 
. Bush, FA 
. Sadler, jr., QMC 
. McDonnell, jr., 
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. Tyler, Inf. 

. Bowman, Inf. 
Callahan, Fin. 
. Ewbank, jr., AC 
. Jacobson, Cav. 

. Mitchell, CAC 


w. 
H. 
J. 
J. 
a. 
A. 
G. . Eldridge, AC 
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T. N. Arnett, AC 

J. E. Berry, jr., QMC 
M, F. Schneider, Inf, 
R. W. Harris, AC 
J.C. Good, AC 

J. H. Tyler, CE 

W. M. Haycock, Inf. 
G, M. Payne, SC 

W. E. Wilhelm, CE 
I, M. Coleman, QMC 


Cc, Helderman, jr., Inf. 


R. W. Grote, Ord. 

J. R. Tutt, CAC 

H. M. Dudley, CAC 
W. S. Cox, jr., Ord. 
C, A. Corcoran, FA 
L. H. Prather, Ord. 
J. B, Clark, CAC 

R. I. Millberry, AC 
T. D. Perry, QMC 

H. O. Olsen, QMC 

R. L. Rowan, Inf. 
W. F. Locke, Ord. 

H. K. Wolfe, Inf. 

J. C. Speedie, Inf. 

1. L. Bell, Cav. 

L. C. Kincaid, Inf. 

. H. MeCurdy, AC 
G, A. Welch, AC 

T. H. Clements, CAC 
G. W. Pervier, QMC 
W. S. Saunders, QMC 
W. C. McNamara, FA 
G. W. Durham, Fin. 
R. M. Walker, CAC 
H. B. Hudiburg, CAC 
F. E. Garden, Inf. 

H. O. McGillin, QMC 
J.J. Dixon, QMC 

J. R. Martindale, Inf. 
W. V. Nold, AC 

R. E. Hall, CAC 

C. H. Bronn, CE 

G. E, Ising, Ord. 

L. M. Thomas, AC 

E. L. Stambaugh, AC 
J. C, Sandlin, Inf. 

V. E. Woodard, Ord. 
W. E. Bennett, FA 
L. E. Booth, jr., Inf. 
H. G. Thomas, Inf. 
E. E. Surdyk, FA 

B. Santora, Inf. 

D. M. Harvey, AC 

C. F, Gillis, AC 

J. M, Davis, Cav. 

G. L, Anderson, FA 
G. T. Kelley, AC 

S. Dudderar, jr., Inf. 
J. 8. Taylor, 24, QMC 
J. H. Dempsey, Inf. 
D. P. Bergquist, CAC 
J. P. Mastrucci, CAC 
W. J. Judson, Ord, 
G. H. Blase, AC 

H. J. Crase, jr.. QMC 
A. H, Shookus, FA 
T. S. Hatzfeld, Inf. 
E, A. MeNear, Inf. 
Leroy Akin, AC 

D., F. Kelly, QMC 

H. L. Walton, CAC 
J.C. Parker, CAC 

B. N. Velasquez, QMC 
I. J. Lipton, Ord. 

A. T. Terry, jr., FA 
D. G. Hawes, AC 

G. J. Brown, Inf. 

M., O, Sorensen, Cav. 
R. H. Bryant, Inf. 
W. G. Ethel, Cav. 

L. 8S. Allen, CAC 

C. George, jr., CAC 
N. C. Angel, SC 

R, Anderson, Inf. 

H. G. Smigelow, CAC 
R. D. Elliott, AC 

T. A. Rafferty, Inf. 
K. J. Peterson, Inf. 
O. W. Schantz, Inf. 
O. A. Mall, Inf. 

J. E. Finch, Inf. 

M. N. Mikulak, Inf. 
H. L. Ash, Inf. 


— 


. G. Hertzler, AC 

. P. Barney, AC 
ollmer, AC 

. Fraser, jr., Cav. 
. Thornton, FA 
. Vestal, AC 

. Patton, AC 

. Reid, QMC 

. Scheurlein, FA 
. Musick, Inf. 

. Knoche, QMC 

. Ackroyd, FA 

. Morgan, FA 
nox, Inf. 
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J. A. Thornton, SC 
H. L. Purkhiser, SC 
J. R. Yakshe, FA 
W. W. Sellers, Inf. 
N. O. Thompson, FA 
D. L. Pyles, CAC 

A. M. Ruemmele, Ord. 
E. A, Pinson, AC 

H. J. Victory, Ord. 
O. D. Loomis, AC 

F. Gregory, jr., CAC 
E. W. Fischer, Ord. 
J. E. Bannon, QMC 
T. W. Gilman, SC 

M. W. Werve, Cav. 


R. W. Clirehugh, FA 
S. J. Meade, Inf. 
R. Barlow, Cav. 
C, Cushing, jr., CAC 


C. Septfonds, jr., Ord. 


W. L. Hamrick, AC 

H. J. Phillips, Inf. 

E. C. Holland, QMC 

J. C. Troutman, Inf. 

E. J. Burgy, AC 

R. Leffers, jr., FA 

J. J. Stephens, Inf. 

K. C. Robertson, Inf. 

R. V. Creasy, CAC 

L. G. Thorup, AC 

W. B. Edwards, Inf. 

C. G. Merrill, Inf. 

B. M. Russell, AC 

L. B. Klos, AC 

C. E. Fisher, Inf. 

E. McWilliams, 34, 
Inf. 

S. A. Ucherek, FA 

R. W. Whitney, Inf. 

J. Hoffman, jr., CWS 

W. G. Hoffman, AC 

F. D. Linse, Inf. 

G. J, Nied, AC 

M. D. Smith, FA 

H. W. Berendt, CAC 

R. T. Caraballo, QMC 

I, W. Elliott, QMC 

J. M. Seeley, AC 

J. G. Ray, FA 

D. W. Reed, AC 

W. A. McKee, Inf. 

W. E. Rownd, QMC 

H. J. North, QMC 

R. J. Friedman, AC 

C. W. Andrews, AC 

F. J. Grady, AC 

F. M. Oneill, AC 

L. C. Hill, Inf. 

A. D. Rhodes, AC 

J. N. Beck, Inf. 

C. H. Armstrong, jr., 
CAC 

BE. G. Allen, Inf. 

D. E. Craig, Inf. 

H. M. Foster, AC 

C. O'Reilly, jr., CAC 

R. J. Hall, CE 

C. Neuendorf, QMC 

F. J. Reese, Fin. 

E. O. Peckham, Inf, 

T. L. Barrow, AC 

L. B. O’Hara, FA 

J.C. Prentice, CWS 

Cc. E. Carson, AC 

W. L. Drennen, Ord. 

R. W. Young, Inf, 

W. E. Harrison, Inf. 

J. F. O’Connell, AC 

R. Atlas, Ord. 

L. D. Van-de-Velde, 
FA 

R. P. Muhibach, AC 

J. M. Brown, jr., QMC 

K, R. Hil, QMC 

D. D. Klous, Cav. 

P. T. L. Black, QMC 

Morneau, AC 

Arnold, Inf. 

Emory, Inf. 

Dawson, AC 

. Stacy, CAC 

. Langley, AC 

. Murphy, Inf. 

L. RB. ‘Dodds, sc 

Cc. C. Turner, Ord. 

R, Humphreys, QMC 

C. Underwood, Fin. 

D. L. Coates, FA 

M. A. Mabardy, Inf. 

A. J. Downey, Inf. 

W. Spaulding, QMC 

H. H. Nelson, CAC 

M. L. Richards, AC 

D. R. Yardley, Inf. 

E. L. Taylor, AC 

F. J. Aerni, QMC 

H. N. Turner, Inf. 

W. F. Grubb, AC 

E. T. Hancock, Inf. 

Cc. W. Baldwin, QMC 

N. M. Walker, CAC 

R. M. Wygant, QMC 

D. P. Hall, AC 

G. Marthens, 2d, AC 

J. M. Johnson, AC 

W. A. Hardesty, AC 

J.J. Cavender, AC 

A. D. McGibeny, AC 

M, Goodall, Ord. 

W. Ritchey, CAC 

C. Young, CAC 

E. Childers, QMC 

Phillips, jr., Inf. 

Van Gundy, CAC 

Waters, jr., Inf, 

L. Davis, AC 

R. Roderick, Fin, 

BE. Cullis, Inf. 

J. F. Polifka, CAC 

C. Becker, Inf. 

Prosser, jr., Ord. 

Goldsmith, jr., Inf. 

H. Waller, ir., AC 

A. Hicks, Inf. 

L. Patriquin, FA 

. P. Williamson, AC 

Ww. Lindgren, QMC 

H. Coleman, jr., AC 

A. L. Betz, AC 

R. Sterba, AC 

A. N. Brandt, Inf. 

W. H. Volz, AC 
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. B. C. Nicholls, Ord. 
. H. Martin, Inf. 

. 8. Downer, Cav. 

F. E. Herrelko, AC 
R. L. Springer, QMC 


Qa 


R. Rockwood, jr., Fin. 


L. M. Blake, Fin. 

E., Inglis, Inf. 

D. F. Isaacson, Cav. 
R. L, Hastey, AC 

J. F. Staples, Inf. 

B. V. Jones, QMC 
R. E. Fonger, CE 

A. C. Shuler, jr., Inf. 
E, M. Majors, Inf. 
O. M. Doerflinger, FA 
J. E. Noble, jr., Inf. 
R. M. Lee, Inf. 

P. H. Devine, Inf. 

E. B. Cheston, Inf. 
M. E, Sorenson, Inf. 
A. V. Egerland, AC 


B. Z. Houston, jr., Inf. 


F. Birdsall, jr.. QMC 
W. P. Pope, CAC 

J. MeCormick, CAC 
W. E,. Crump, jr., Inf. 
F. L. Fair, Inf, 

H. 8. Long, jr., Inf. 
H. W. Wheeler, CWS 
Cc. W. Horton, jr., AC 
Cc. W. McDonald, AC 
D. C. MeCredie, AC 
F. M. Vinson, jr., Inf. 
H. H. Bennett, AC 
W. H. Nelson, jr., FA 
A. G. Gorski, FA 

E. W. Green, AC 

K. Messerschmitt, AC 
P. A, Bucha, Fin. 

D. L. Blue, CAC 

J. G. Hill, AC 

W. McCullough, AC 
G. W. Prentice, AC 
B. F. Woods, QMC 
A. D. Fallows, AC 

J. Lawrence, jr., Inf. 
T. S. Capers, jr., Fin. 
T. W. Ackert, CAC 

D C, Shapard, FA 

Cc. S. Casto, CWS 

J. L. Regan, jr., CAC 
W. Steele, AC 

D. S. MeMillin, Cav. 
Cc. E. Woodrow, QMC 
J. J. Beeson, 3d, Inf. 
O. Stegall, jr., Ord. 
E. M. Clarke, Inf. 

F. W. Searles, AC 

J. F. Ryneska, Inf. 
E. B. Craig, AC 

W. H. Burr, Fin. 

E. H. Bearss, Inf. 

G. M. Cookson, QMC 
D. G. Williams, AC 
F. E, Gerber, QMC 
E. J. MeCool, QMC 
J. Lowrance, jr., AC 
M., E. Hubbard, AC 
E. P. Bailey, AC 

P. S. Hicks, FA 

H. Tillapaugh, jr., AC 
E. A. Perry, Inf. 

Cc. H. Campbell, QMC 
J. T. Hylton, jr., AC 
K. J. Wicker, QMC 
Cc. W. Snoad, Fin. 

A. T. McSwain, AC 
E. L. Jenkins, AC 

F. H. Gregg, Inf. 

W. S. Alldredge, FA 
J. Donlon, jr., QMC 
T. S. Arnold, FA 

H. 8S. White, CAC 

D. D. Fleming, Inf. 
W. J. Burk, Inf. 

R. Spiedel, jr., QMC 
D. C. Kingman, Inf. 
L. E. Scott, Inf. 

J. E. Veatch, CE 

E. G. Edwards, Inf. 
J. A. Dix, Cav. 

H. H. Houser, Inf. 

F. E. Dueker, CAC 
J. J. Stone, jr., AC 

S. V. Lesneski, CAC 
W. W. Wilson, Inf. 
F. F. Gage, jr., Inf. 
W. A. Chapman, AC 
Cc. H. Morgan, AC 

F. A. Holm, AC 

P. C. Hess, QMC 

L. E. Wills, Inf. 

J. W. Perkins, AC 

R. F. Benjamin, FA 
F. E. Hild, AC 

R. Graham, jr., QMC 
L. Wallace, Inf. 

R. J. Robideaux, CAC 
O. G. Kinney, Inf. 

K. F. Quail, Inf. 

J. J. Kiely, jr., Ord. 
A. C. Ball, FA 

W. M. Hargrave, Cav. 
Jameson, jr., FA 
L. Neal, AC 

R. Koch, jr., Inf. 
R. Ferguson, Inf. 
Hollerbach, Inf. 

. W. Williams, Inf. 
. C. Bane, jr., AC 

E. Rose, Inf. 

G. Lavell, CAC 

. Burhanna, jr., AC 
C. R. Teaboldt, Ord. 


HAR EOn SON 


H. M. Owen, jr., CAC 
J. Bush, AC 

0. J. Allen, SC 

J. B. Mullinix, Inf. 
J. F. Roberts, jr., ac 
H. A. Slad, Inf. 

F. B. Outlaw, Inf. 
P. A. Munro, SC 

H. F. Rolph, CAC 
A. L. Miller, AC 

W. H. Causs, AC 

N. Dunlap, QMC 

B. M. Sansom, jr., AC 
H. T. Wheless, AC 
J. F. Albert, Ord. 

R. C. Stack, Ord. 

N. G. Reynolds, Inf, 
C. G. Poff, AC 

J.C. Payne, QMC 

L. W. Holman, AC 
B. E, Allen, FA 

R. Barrell, Inf. 

R. T. Mellinger, AC 
H. A. Anderson, Ord, 
J. W. Heiney, Inf. 
H. C. Parker, Inf. 
J.D. Sapp, FA 

G. D. Haskins, FA 
D. A. Harris, QMC 
R, L. Norling, FA 
P. I. Klein, QMC 

R. T. Lively, AC 

F. M. Curtis, jr., AC 
J. K,. Thomas, AC 
V. A, Smith, AC 

J. 8. Blocker, FA 

C. A. Briscoe, QMC 
M. B. Weaver, Inf. 
J. W. Hensley, AC 
R. W. Van Horne, FA 
D. F. Lehnhard, AC 
R. C. Angster, SC 

E. G. Drouillard, Inf. 
L. A. Twomey, CAC 
L, F. Lavoie, FA 

J. W. Smith, Inf. 

F. A. Lambert, AC 


O. W. Rosenberg, Inf. 


R, A, Brann, AC 

R. G. Johns, AC 

R. B. Hibbert, AC 
S. L. Harding, CAC 
P. A. Gugliotta, AC 
R. E. Phillips, Ord 
M. G. Gray, Inf. 
W. M. Redington, AC 
D. M. Lewis, AC 

J. A, Rankin, Inf. 
P. S. Fromer, Inf. 
J. T. Evans, CAC 
J. J. Gillespie, CAC 
F. W. Miller, AC 

J. W. Boyer, QMC 
E. L. Walters, AC 
T. P. Gerrity, AC 
R,. L. Taylor, AC 

I. A. Edwards, Inf. 
E. Smith, Inf. 

K. R. Powell, AC 
W. J. Jowdy, AC 
B. B. Sandell, FA 
W. L. Osborne, Inf. 
L. H. Levine, Inf. 
J. M. Brannon, QMC 
L. T. Nicholson, AC 
W. D. Drake, Inf. 
T. Dooley, Cav. 

W. M. Myers, Inf. 
K, L. Riddie, AC 

H. BE. Kofahl, AC 
M. E. Wills, jr., QMC 
C. R. Heffner, AC 
H. W. Moore, AC 
A. J. Rankin, Cav. 
H. G. Bailey, Fin. 
S. J. Boyles, CWS 
Wm. Law, FA 

P. E. Fives, QMC 
N. D. Aboosh, FA 
V. M. Witter, Inf. 
H. L. Boland, Cav. 
J. T. Compton, AC 
J. J. Cappucci, AC 
S. M. Cromwell, Inf. 
D. H. Burnett, QMC 
J. L. Hogan, FA 

J. W. Clark, AC | 
C. T. Campbell, Fin. 
J. T. Murray, AC 
B. E. Carmack, AC 
R. G. Ruegg, AC 

L, BE. Jenkins, AC 
B. M. Brothers, Inf. 
S. C. Carpenter, Inf. 
R. L. Bennett, AC 
W. M. Brown, jr., AC 
L. C. Croft, Inf. 

W. W. Wendt, Inf. 
W. Austin, QMC 

G. W. Black, Inf. 


D. W. Nance, AC 
T. Drysdale, AC 
A. V. Bruni, Inf. 
F. W. O’Brien, Inf. 
C. L. Stahler, Inf. 
C. F. Ax, FA 

G. P. Lerner, SC 
H. 


C. Hatchell, QMC 
H. M. Rutledge, Inf. 
C. A. Peters, Inf. 

F. 8S. Livermore, ord. 
F. E. Tharpe, Inf. 
H. EB. Mignola, AC 
BE. T. Guenther, Ca¥- 
O. P. Thorne, AC 


(Please turn to Neat Page) 
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Commissioned in Regular Army 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 
TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 
(Promotion List) 


.F. Roberts, AC 
; Holtz, Inf. 
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<. Hutson, QMC 
- Scott, Ord. 
. Isbell, AC 

. Ambron, FA 
[addox, jr., QMC 
. Birchard, AC 
. Jenkins, FA 

. Harty, AC 

_ Miller, Inf. 

. Johnson, AC 

. Henry, AC 

' Belieu, SC 

. Downard, Inf, 
. Walker, FA 

. Sears, AC 

. Gruber, AC 

. Starbuck, AC 
. Crawford, jr., 
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" Barclay, QMC 
. Sturgis, QMC 
. McBrayer, AC 
. Tuckett, FA 
. Von Benge, Inf. 
. Liakos, QMC 
. Hampton, Inf. 
. Gordon, jr., AC 
cClure, Inf. 
. Fargo, Inf. 
. Fargo, jr., Inf. 
. Moore, FA 
. Howland, AC 
lye AC 
W. Holmes, Ord. 
G. Grandin, CAC 
i We i> my jr., Inf. 
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Rice, AC 
. Richard, jr., AC 
. Chamblin, Fin, 
. Stickles, QMC 

. McWilliams, SC 
. Pierre, jr., CAC 
ransley, AC 

. Driver, AC 

‘. Salada, FA 

. Schaaf, AC 

. Johnston, AC 

. McKenzie, Cav. 
- Naudts, Inf. 

. Delahay, AC 

. Armstrong, FA 
. Verbeek, AC 

. Pugh, AC 

. Bruehl, QMC 

. McConnell, AC 
. Mosheim, QMC 
. McElroy, AC 

. Hennessey, FA 
. Healton, QMC 

. Williams, QMC 
uppert, jr., Inf. 

- Patterson, FA 
. Albert, QMC 
. Pedersen, AC 
W. P, Scholl, jr., QMC 
H. Nestlerode, jr., SC 
H. Goldsworthy, AC 
N. C. Bonawitz, ‘ac 
A. F. Balkman, QMC 
R. E. Butts, CAC 
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S Metter, QmMc 
. Laughran, CAC 
. Arthur, CWS 
selville, AC 
. D. Bruns, CAC 
. Mannes, jr., CAC 
R. D. Hand, FA 
H. Davidson, jr., Inf. 
R. S. Bary, QMC 
P. D. Boy, Inf. 
L. G. McCollom, AC 
B. A. Rosen, AC 
J.8. Ryan, Ord. 
W. H. Wikoff, Inf. 
V. H. Durrance, AC 
Cc. G. Witte, Inf, 
J. F. Se hoonover, Inf. 
R. §. Smith, Inf. 
A. R, Cheek, Cay. 
8. W. Andrew, AC 
EB. N. Gory, ir., FA 
J.J. Hayes, CWS 
W.L. Ww yatt, CAC 
c Redman, jr., QMC 
. A, Nendeli, AC 
P. N, Thackara, AC 
BE. - Seaburn, FA 
. Weigand, Inf. 
- Schweitzer, AC 
- Niccolls, Ord. 
. Turner, Cay. 
o. Myers, AC 
- Jones, Fin, 
T. Specht, ir., FA 
y. M. Hughes, FA 
4 ee AC 
Martens, QM 
R. v, Holland, ae r 
A. E. Holt, CAC 
-R, Westwood, AC 
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S. H. McKinnon, AC 
8S. F. Brady, FA 

R. E. Hall, jr., Ord. 
M, T. Edmonds, AC 
G. Foster, AC 

R. K. Brown, Inf. 

K, E. Eckland, Inf. 
P. H. Mize, Inf. 

J. R. Buchert, AC 

F. R. Webster, jr., AC 
K. W. Wallace, Inf. 
B. A. Brooks, AC 

H. O. McTague, AC 
D. W. Way, FA 
W.S. Raper, AC 

R. J. Bird, Cav. 

R. B. Walters, AC 
R. F. Zeoli, Inf. 

W. L. Massengill, AC 
BE. Frederickson, FA 
J. B. Lyle, Inf. 

G, Carter, jr., QMC 
F. L. Wilson, FA 

E. M. Solomon, Inf. 
L. A. Kuehnel, QMC 
B. E. Hanson, AC 

B. R. Fowell, AC 

M. D. Hickman, FA 
Cc. W. Casey, CAC 

O. L. Wilson, AC 

F. W. Kellner, FA 

S. H. Lewis, AC 

H. H. Seale, FA 

J. W. Yow, Cav. 

E. I. Seekins, QMC 
Cc. F. Durgin, CAC 
W. S. La Mee, 3d, CAC 
R. C. Gesell, AC 

P. R. Steckla, Inf. 

G. C. Clowes, Inf. 

J. A. Christensen, AC 
L. M. Sinclair, Inf, 
H. G. Wilson, FA 

G. Juskalian, Inf. 

G. C. Getz, AC 

I. Hoppenstein, Inf. 
D. F. Sullivan, AC 
R. L. Bottoms, AC 
E. C, Dameron, Inf. 
Cc. J. Purcell, AC 

L. M. Kelly, Inf. 

J. R. Taylor, AC 

J. J. Petro, jr.. QMC 
B. J. Tutin, FA 

R. F, Fallows, AC 
E. R. Brooks, CAC 
L. J. Aebischer, FA 
P. A. Helfert, CAC 
J. B. Miller, FA 

W. C. Rountree, Cav. 
S. L. Kaufman, FA 
L. De Goes, AC 

I. L. Graves, AC 

J. A. Grehan, AC 

A. Becker, QMC 

A. J. Scannon, FA 

J. G. Lewis, Ord. 

0. J. Helmuth, CAC 
M. J. Zecca, Cav. 

F. W. Wilson, AC 

V. E. Delnore, Inf. 
D. L. Bjork, Inf. 

B. L. Boyce, FA 

S. H. Abernathy, Inf. 
V. McLaughlin, Fin. 
W. G. McIntire, FA 
L. S. Devore, jr., Ord. 
T. E. Pfaff, QMC 

J. D. Query, AC 

F. W. Jacks, jr., CAC 
T. M. Ashton, AC 

H. M. Freeman, QMC 
W. F. Crocker, Fin. 
M. Glessner, jr., AC 
M. G. Cowan, AC 

L. G. Cox, Inf. 

E. Harnstrom, QMC 
Cc. H. Roadman, AC 
R. M. Mattison, AC 
A. K. Harrold, Inf. 
G. B. Felton, AC 

R. R. MeCrery, AC 
H. L. Lossen, CAC 
E. D. Sasse, Ord. 

J. L. Simmons, AC 
T. R. Bruce, jr., FA 
W. W. Ingenhutt, AC 
J. C. Eichholz, AC 
G. M. Markovich, AC, 
R. Abraham, Inf, 

Cc. 8. Hannum, Cav. 
C. G. Micheau, CWS 
M. A, Kirkpatrick, AC 
D. L. Husman, FA 
W. D. Paulson, AC 
F. J. Petrilli, CAC 

J. L. Erickson, Inf. 
N. E, Fisher, CAC 

A. L. Jorgenson, Inf. 
H. M. Simon, FA 

H. L. Law, jr., AC 
J.T. MeKnight, Inf. 
J. L. Jarnogin, AC 
BE. O. Willeford, AC 
A. P. Forsyth, AC 

R. E. Hood, CAC 

A. R. Duvall, jr., Inf. 
J. Leet, AC 

B. A. Lawhon, AC 

J. McCarthy, jr., AC 
H. B. Seim, jr., AC 





B. N. Smith, FA 

W. McWhinney, FA 
Cc. W. Simms, QMC 
N. E, Ackner, CAC 
G. A. Simeral, AC 

Oo. W. Lunde, AC 

E. Layman, jr., Inf. 
H, E. Spieth, jr., AC 
J. R, Williams, AC 
W. BE. Arnold, jr., AC 
L. Marlowe, jr., Inf, 
G. A. Blakey, AC — 
H. D. Paulin, jr., AC 
G. P. Warner, Fin. 
O. F, Clarke, AC 

R. E. Melton, AC 

E. W. Taylor, Fin. 
B. L. Anderson, AC 
R,. Kyckelhahn, Ord. 
J. E. Arthur, Inf. 

B. T. Brown, SC 

Cc. V. Fowles, AC 

R. F. Layton, AC 

R. D. Burns, Inf. 

C, A, Smith, AC 

A. L. Friedman, QMC 
J. E. Altman, AC 

E. F. Longridge, AC 
H. E. Eitt, Inf. 

C. R. Russell, Inf. 

F. L. Schumm, CAC 
R. L. Lander, AC 
W. M. Fondren, Inf. 
J. W. Keith, jr., FA 
G. R. Salisbury, AC 
N, E. Cole, CAC 

L. H, Johnson, AC 
L. E. Peterson, AC 
J. R. Whittick, Cav. 
G. 8. Bare, Inf. 

P. H. Long, AC 

J. R. Holzapple, AC 
A. N. Ward, jr., Inf. 
H. J. Merritt, Inf. 

R. L. Demick, AC 

L. S. McCants, jr., AC 
M. L. Brewer, Inf. 
Cc. W. Chaney, Inf. 
W. Brubaker, jr., FA 
Cc. C. Andrews, AC 
R. L, Eaves, Inf. 

T. J. Buntin, CAC 

R. P. Tatum, AC 

G. D. Callaway, Inf. 
W. D. Greenfield, AC 
E. A. Doss, AC 

Cc. J. Van Sickle, Inf. 
R. V. Archuleta, AC 
P. F. Wendell, CAC 
E. J. Bodine, AC 

L. K, Cannon, jr., FA 
8S. L. Allen, AC 

E. A. Shaw, FA 

M. J. Hopkins, Inf. 
W.A. Williams, CWS 


R. L. Brooks, jr., CAC 


S. G. Maynard, Inf. 
R. G. Risely, Inf. 

R. R. Oliver, AC 

H. D. Langham, FA 
J. C. Bradford, QMC 
R. L. Cox, AC 

V. Kendall, jr., Ord. 
G. H. Rankin, Inf. 
L. E. Gardner, AC 
J. H. Carson, AC 

J. G. Mellroy, jr., AC 
R. W. Molloy, CAC 
F. F. Ploetz, AC 

Cc. E, Surber, Inf. 

B. Montgomery, Ord. 
B. N. Page, CAC 

D. D. Dickson, Inf. 
W. E. Tardy, FA 

M. R. MecCrackin, AC 
A. B. Rowlett, AC 
H, E. Watkins, AC 
W. W. Perry, AC 

J. Whitfield, QMC 
H. P. Killman, QMC 
J. W. Moon, QMC 

C. Savage, AC 

R, W. Neely, AC 

F. G. Lucas, Ord. 

F. B. Mills, FA 

F. K. Buck, Inf. 

M. M. Miletich, CE 
R, D. Brown, FA 

D. B. McGrath, CAC 
G. B. Macaulay, CAC 


Conn, FA 
W. Engelland, Inf. 
F. Perpich, FA 
S. Oliver, jr., Ord. 
P. Ensign, AC 
A. Petersen, AC 
L. Allensworth, AC 
R. Brice, QMC 
A. Laliberte, Inf. 
. W. Gaines, Inf. 
. C. Hill, Inf, 
N. Sammons, AC 
. R, Inman, AC 
. Graeves, jr., Ord. 
. B. Hallums, FA 

. A. Walsworth, Inf. 
. E. Smith, AC 
. H. Chick, AC 

. M. Veal, AC 
¥ Hamilton, AC 
. P. La Barbera, AC 
. Perkins, AC 

. C. Smith, Inf. 

. B. Gordon, FA 

8S. Burt, AC 
2 Lollis, Ord. 

W. Gillespie, AC 
Whiting, Inf. 
D. Coffey, AC 
B. Downer, AC 
G. Russell, Ord. 
Kinnison, FA 
C. Beechley, QMC 
S. Crossman, Ord. 
W. Maxwell, AC 
F. Melvin, Ord. 
C. McPherson, AC 
A. De Spain, Inf. 
G. Raff, FA 
T. Gilmore, AC 

B. McGinnis, AC 
W. McColpin, AC 
F. Toliver, AC 

H. Daubert, Ord. 
O. Peterson, AC 
T. Jones, FA 

A. Bane, jr., QMC 
. G. Morris, AC 
. H, Earle, jr., AC 
. M. Davis, AC 

. M. Turner, AC 
. J. Poage, AC 

. A. Jones, FA 

. H, Smith, Inf. 
. J. Keely, AC 

. A. Barten, Inf. 

. M. Marlow, Cav. 
. Clarke, AC 
. Clark, Inf. 

. Coleman, AC 
L. F. Hamele, Inf. 
W. S. Hutchinson, jr., 

CcCWws 
R. T. Dunn, Inf. 
C. Nash, AC 
Cc. W. Eifler, Ord. 
W. M. Kendrick, FA 
G. L. Campbell, CAC 
J. 1. Cornett, 
- Sydnor, jr., 

. J. Halsey, jr., 

4 M. Frank, AC 
G. H, Duckworth, Inf. 
H, A. Allen, jr., QMC 
T. H. Watkins, AC 
J. O. Hall, AC 
W. M. Johnston, AC 
R. M. Dill, QMC 
P. W. Grimmer, AC 
W. 8. Rice, Inf. 
B. E, Cowart, QMC 
E. L. Franzen, AC 
F. W. Gravitt, AC 
J. W. Blalock, AC 
K. B. Stark, FA 
E. W. Bowen, Inf. 
V. T. Adler, Inf. 
E. S. Robbins, Inf. 
Cc. F. Hardman, AC 
H, M. Merritt, Inf. 
H. G. Cook, AC 
T. A. Moran, FA 
D. L. Walther, AC 
L. K. Murray, AC 
W.S. Hilton, Inf. 
H. E, Bates, Fin. 
P. B. Wolff, CAC 
R. L. Delashaw, AC 
L. Mark, Inf. 
J. F. Marshall, CAC 
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attention. 


RICHMOND, 


REGULAR WARRANTS— 


Army or Navy— 


Applications for emergency loans un- 
der our No-Endorser Loan Plan will 
receive prompt and courteous airmail 


—It pays to do business with a Bank— 
THE MECHANICS BANK 
(A $35,000,000.00 Corporation) 
CALIFORNIA 
Member Federal Deposit lusurance Corp. 








$35 


let 8. 





ROCKY RIDGE RANCH 
LAKE LUZERNE, N. Y. 
weekly up includes board, 
horses, aluminum canoes, bicycles, 
tennis, other sports. Catholic and 
Protestant churches nearby. Book- 








R. Herrman, AC 

. Earthman, jr., AC 
. R. Greer, SC 

_P. Jones, AC 

. C. Teats, AC 

. C. Vaughn, AC 

. H, Payne, AC 

. T. Flanigan, QMC 
. 8S. Keisler, CAC 
. E, Cassaday, FA 
. H. Kidd, Inf. 

. B. Dodson, CAC 

. Jones, AC 

. Hooper, Inf. 

. R. Byrtus, AC 

. R. Arnold, Fin. 

. F. Kudrna, FA 

. D. Keller, AC 

. Sullivan, jr., AC 
. Fralish, FA 

. Evans, AC 

‘i. Farren, CAC 

C. Dillender, jr., Inf. 
BP. H. Callahan, AC 
Cc. L. Clay, SC 

N. 8. Brooks, AC 

R. W. Elliott, AC 


= 


ear putes toneonnarion 
Boat 


J. W. Hughes, jr., Inf. 


E. J. Bussolati, Inf. 
W. Sunderlin, QMC 
E. T. Reichert, AC 
Cc. V. Ekstrand, AC 
J. E. Kirk, Fin. 

W. D. Wise, jr.. Inf. 
J. H. McCord, FA 


F. L. Jenkins, jr., Inf. 


8. A. Kolpin, AC 

W. H. Gaines, Inf. 
W. B. Adams, AC 

G. Whitenack, 3d, AC 


E. R. Radzwich, Inf. 
W. G. Lundy, Inf. 
M. L. Goodrich, Cav. 
. H. McCarter, AC 
. Clark, Inf. 

. Birch, Inf. 

. Worrell, CAC 
. Alvey, Inf. 

. Joiner, AC 


_M. Peters, AC 

. C. Stockett, jr., AC 
. E. Welsh, FA 

. R. Large, jr., AC 
K. E. Huffaker, AC 
R. L. Steinbacher, FA 
W. E. Fawcett, AC 

K. E. Brown, AC 
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C. R. Sparra, FA 

J. R. De Lapp, AC 
W. A. Hart, AC 

R. R. Bright, AC 

V. H. Malloy, AC 

E. C. Kingsley, QMC 
W. W. Magness, AC 
H,. L. Yerby, FA 

E. B. Le Bailly, AC 
J. Donaldson, jr., Inf. 
E. E, Lundak, AC 

M. W. Wood, FA 

T. B. Ross, jr., Inf. 
G. B. Owen, Inf. 

L. H. Rainville, Inf. 
P. Blumensaadt, FA 
H,. H. Latourette, AC 
A. G. Hart, AC 

F. E. McCoy, AC 

J. T. Bull, AC 

J. A. Vilhauer, Inf. 
W. A. Thrasher, Inf, 
J.C. Boldt, AC 

T. W. Long, Inf. 

O. E. Bloch, Inf. 

A. J. Montrone, CAC 
E. C. Wall, CE 

E. L. Kerr, jr., AC 
H, Hardenbergh, Inf. 
L. W. Neighbors, AC 
J. G. Gillespie, jr., AC 
H. V. Heim, CAC 

C. F. Murray, jr., FA 
J. R, Riddle, FA 

8S. E, Ernst, AC 

J. B. Beckham, Inf. 
W. G. Buhmann, QMC 
R. Dexheimer, FA 

L. G. Kays, FA 

O. M. Lamb, Inf. 

H, Dittman, AC 

J. H. Cribbs, AC 

G. W. Miles, AC 

C. 8. Leidy, QMC 

W. W. Watson, CAC 
BR. A. Loberg, AC 

G. W. Peck, AC 

P. E. Gremmler, AC 
R. W. Hannah, FA 
P. W. Tibbets, jr., AC 
P. J. Ward, AC 

K. F. Kalberer, AC 
J. K. Sun, AC 

R. Wright, FA 

P. C. Murphy, AC 

J. A. Hogg, AC 

H,. T. Guth, CAC 

G. T. Crowell, AC 

R. H. Moon, AC 

0. G, Stutzman, QMC 
L. H. Garland, jr., AC 
J. K. Schloss, AC 

F. A. Swope, QMC 
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T. S. Walker, AC 

C. A. Mette, jr., Inf. 
H, C. Tipton, Inf. 

R, W. Dyer, AC 

H. O. Patteson, AC 
C, M. Kellams, AC 
T. J. Clark, AC 

F. Oettinger, jr., Inf. 
R, BE. Harper, Ord. 
J. T. Phillips, AC 

R. D,. Hubbard, AC 
F. 8S. Swain, AC 

Cc. H, Johnson, Ord, 
L. L. Lowry, AC 

J. Hunt, Inf. 

C. BE. Dean, AC 

J. W. Wall, AC 

A. M. McNeely, Inf. 
P. Brooks, Inf. 

A. W. Fletcher, AC 
E. C. Wessman, AC 
B. P. Whitehouse, AC 
A. M. Howell, Inf. 
J.C. Allan, FA 

E. J. Anderson, AC 
W. P. Mace, AC 

B. F. Cook, jr., Inf. 
E. D. Gaitley, jr., AC 
J. W. Bickford, AC 
E. J. Sass, jr., AC 

D. E. Twyon, CAC 
J. G. Glover, AC 

W. 8. Dillon, Inf. 

J. N. Davis, Inf. 

P. F. Cassidy, Inf. 
H, R. Page, AC 

F. R. Dame, AC 

H. E. Meisell, QMC 
H. L. Henry, AC 

H. P. Walmsley, AC 
B, 8S. Hopper, FA 

R. W. La Plante, AC 
J. W. Holt, jr., AC 
R. W. Witty, AC 

W. Porterfield, QMC 
W. H. Wilson, QMC 
C. H. Scott, jr., AC 
E. A, Woodman, CAC 
M. R. Beekman, AC 
R. E. Wade, Inf. 

J. G. May, QMC 

J. Valusek, jr., AC 
H. H. Hewitt, QMC 
P. H. Fackler, AC 
W. Lingenfelter, Ord. 
H. 8. Hastings, Inf. 
J. L. Mason, AC 

8. J. Whitsitt, AC 


J. Beyer, AC 
G. Prodanovich, AC 
P. J. Imig, AC 
BP. R. Jones, Inf. 
A. L, Morrison, QMC 
F. J. May, QMC 
R. Freedman, AC 
D. A, Burchinal, AC 
F. Armstrong, jr., AC 
E. W. Duvall, Inf. 
F. A. Penn, Cav. 
. G, Thompson, Inf. 
. Stover, Inf. 
Curiee, AC 

. White, Inf. 

. Fazio, AC 

. Lewis, SC 

. Bond, jr., AC 

. Jeffers, FA 
. Kimball, Inf. 

. Colvin, SC 

. Willis, QMC 

. Hay, AC 
. Evans, jr., AC 
. Sanford, QMC 
. Murphy, AC 

. Bratton, AC 

. Dean, jr., Inf. 

. Lillyman, Inf. 
. Cannon, AC 
. Clark, Jr., Cav. 
’ Richardson, Int. 
. Krueger, 8C 

. Lewis, Ord. 
. Avery, jr., PA 
. Avery, Cav. 

. Behnke, Inf. 
. Blakely, Ord. 
. Swaim, Inf. 
. Mahon, AC 
G. L. Pritchard, AC 
C. M. Hoover, AC 
Cc. E. Breathwit, AC 
J. B. Cook, jr., FA 
W. E. Vaughn, jr., AC 
R. L. Randolph, AC 
D. BE. Richard, AC 
M. Lind, AC 
J. M. Ditzel, Ord, 

A. C. Jamieson, AC 
T. B, Williams, Inf. 
J. W. Britt, AC 

W. L. Tate, QMC 

K. K. Kolster, Inf. 
L. W. Sagebiel, AC 
E. C. Way, Inf. 
F. H, Long, jr., QMC 
Cc. EB. Allard, AC 
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A Salute from.the men and 
women who. design and 


manufacture Collin 
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COLLINS RADIO COMPANY 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
458 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 




















320 Arm urn E. E. Batten, AC B, W. Humphries, AC W. H. Roderick, AC Cc. C. Holbrook, Inf. E. W. Schmid, FA W. H. Cox, Inf. 
1 y ont mony Je al W. O. Miller, Ord. E. M. Howell, AC E.W.Thomson,AC J.J. Killian, FA E. F. Bourne, jr.. AC J.D. Webb, jr., ac Cor 
une R, R. Irving, Inf. J. 8. Bleymaier, AC D. Longenecker, jr., W. J. Burke, AC J. H. Bowman, Fin. A, E. Stetson, AC (0 
e Cc mee d ° R 1 A R. 8S. Nye, AC P. P. Tatman, AC Inf. R. H. Mengel, 2d, FA Cc. T. Krampitz, Cav. J. E. Muir, jr., Inf. 
z ommissioned in egular Army D. Sassard, Inf. T. W. Campbell, AC R. C. Burge, CAC D. A. Baccus, AC E. K. Duncan, AC D. M. Crowell, AC 
(Continued from Preceding Page) D. W. Alexander, AC W.E. Taylor, AC J. E. Swenson, FA J. N. Stovall, AC B. L. Baker, AC J. T. Joseph, Inf. 
TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS R. D. Gibson, AC L. E, Moore, AC J. E. Barber, AC H. H. Hammond, Inf. W. M. Hargett, AC C. J. Stauffer, . AC H. L. ¢ 
(Promotion List) G, F, Keeling, AC G. O. Hillard ,jr., Inf. C. H. Heldreth, Inf. T. J. Howard, Cav. D. M. Goodfleisch, AC 0. W. Silvey, H.W... 
prada ¢ R. A. Soukup, AC J. K. Dowling, AC A. H. Ortenzi, QMC R. H. Cole, AC W. J. Wilson, AC H. B. ace. Ac CW... 
A. McChristy, jr. AC 8. A. Roberts, CAC F. L. Tenney, AC C. A. Richardson, FA W. M. Hanes, Inf, J. K. Johnson, AC R. P. Gentry, AC W. M. Shelton, ac G.c. N 
W. J. Rozamus, FA C, J. Lutz, FA J.J. Kramp, AC J. D. Smith, QMC H. B. Thompson, Inf. G. A. Carter, AC B. W. Hunsaker, AC__—iOD«. E.. Benton, Fin. F.H.) 
A. E. Blewett, Inf. L. A. Kearney, Inf. W. R. McLean, Inf. F. P. Halsey, AC J. E, Coulter, QMC G. H. Kneen, AC B. R. Conley, AC W. E. Chambe ars, AC P.E.V 
W. E. Riegel, Inf. R. D. Hale, AC R. 8S. Meyer, AC R. O. Davidson, Fin. J. W. Johnson, QMC_ R. J. Watson, AC J. H. Bell, AC R. Herndon, jr., AC AAT 
P. G. Reeve, Ord. E. Davis, AC A. Smedley, jr., AC D. M. Kyle, FA W. T. Daly, AC J. J. Hussey, jr., AC L. C. Tyner, Ord. H. M. Wendle, CAC ¢. 8. 0 
J.8. Pirruccello, AC W. D. Beasley, AC J. H. Naffke, AC G. C. Russi, Inf. J. G. Thorsen, AC J. L. Smith, Inf. W. L. Wells, Inf. ER. F. Rector, AC AC 
Y! &. F. Kingen, AC R. H. Malone, CAC H. Johnson, jr., Inf. G. J. Keithley, AC D, EB. Latane, AC R. F. Meconi, FA T.G. Thrasher, Ord. J.P. Balkman, QMC B.C. G 
A. Leonard, jr., Inf. D. B. Tudor, AC W. Higgins, jr., Inf. H. G. Hamby, jr., AC G, B. Echols, jr., AC D. A. Clinger, AC A. M. Dodd, jr., AC A. T. Trainor, QMC W. R. 1 
W. T. Blacklock, QMC_ C. C. Miles, AC J. H. Scanlon, Inf. BE. A. Bland, jr., AC W. R. Cole, Inf. J. Lunsford, jr., Inf. W. H. Smith, AC E. A. Brooks, QMC AC 
Fj ®. H. Anglin, AC R. T, Fineke, AC J. E. Englehardt, Fin. J. L. Wilson, jr., SC D. G. Cogswell, FA M. L. Denlinger, CWS J. W. Quayle, AC M. E. Poland, AC MJ. 
H. V. Hatter, Inf. J. C. Griffin, Inf. J. P. Crocker, AC R. C. Lewis, AC C. 8. Curtis, Cav. K. R. Baile, AC D. R. Ward, Inf. L. Hawel, jr., AC 0.T. A 
8S. A. Starr, jr., AC W. D. Lasly, AC G. Fairbanks, 34, CAC H. D. Hively, AC P. J. Linn, Inf. J. H. Thompson, AC H. H. Wittrock, AC G. T. Petersen, Ord, w.J.V 
¥ J.J. Driscoll, AC E. D. Edwards, AC K. W. Miller, AC Cc. F. McDannel, Inf. G. Young, AC J. E. Petersdorf, AC P. N.McCarthy,CAC_ C. E. Capie, jr., AC 6. G.G 
ry H. F. Prysi, Inf. R. W. Schell, Inf. J.D. Adams, FA H. E. Cotter, AC T. D. Bradley, AC C. R. Underdahl, Inf. O. V. Jones, AC J. T. Clark, Inf. R.J.D 
by G. F. Friederichs, AC W.C. Pittman, FA B. B. Miller, Fin. G. S. Meacham, AC J. G. Govocek, AC J. K. Davis, AC Cc. W. Morton, AC G. Wright, jr., AC R. M.S 
& L. M. Zaumeyer, Ord. T.G, Wall, QMC W. E. Moore, FA G. T. Hanna, Ord. F. J. Corbin, Inf. KB. C, Hallock, AC W. Sidle, FA G. A. Yancey, jr, QMc § G.W. 1 
i R. E. Stone, jr., AC R. D. Branagan, QMC M. R. Blair, Inf. H, Northington, CE G. N. King, AC J. W. Bennett, AC J.D. Nichols, jr..AC F. F. White, FA H.E. Wi 
2 P. Verbeck, AC R. B. Cobb, Inf. J.W. Campbell, Ord. R.C. Conroy, QMC M. J. Lucree, Inf. J. A. Nelson, jr., AC Cc. I. Davis, jr., AC J. W. Compton, AC J.T. Ki 
a G. P. Gaffney, AC J. M. Wilson, jr., Fin. C. C. Batson, FA H. H. Marble, jr., AC Cc. J. Karas, AC A. N. Nelson, Inf. M. M. Schott, AC N. W. Tobey, FA D.B. A 
A B. B. Daily, AC N. R. Crosson, AC H. U. Sieben, Inf. G. R. Haysel, AC W. M. Mantz, Inf. L. Sobke, CAC L. H. Robinson, AC G.._ H.. Darwin, sc C. Bogr 
j R. L. Huffaker, Inf. _C. W. Stewart, AC R. D. Stringer, AC W. J. Choniski, AC G. A. Leen, AC M. W. Seab, AC H. S. Saylor, AC N. T. Cumbaa, AC W.D.} 
G. BE. Johnson, AC T. M. Conover, Fin. H. K. Welch, Inf. Cc. D. Nielson, Ord. J. E. Vogt, AC T. L. Wiper, AC D. R. Redden, SC P. D. Miller, AC T. W. 
R. S. Gunderson, AC J. P. Mullarkey, QMC L. O’Hern, AC H. J. Clerici, AC R. M. Denny, QMC M. V. Jamison, AC T. W. Riley, jr., SC L. C. Brown, Inf. Cc. M. F 
y. B. Warford, AC H. McDonnell, AC P. B. Cage, AC G. D. Walker, Inf. F. M. Bowman, AC R, R. Stubbs, AC J. C. Graves, AC F. F. Bronson, AC F. W. B 
J. Champion, ir., AC H. BE, Scherer, FA B. G. Moore, CWS J. Tarkenton, jr., Inf. C. A. Martin, AC O, Bradford, jr., AC B. C. Warren, AC M. L. Howard, Inf. W. M. E 
E. E. Beda, Ord. W. H. Clifford, Ord. R. J. De Mers, Inf. T. P. Ewing, FA J. F. Lieblich, Fin. W. H. Banks, AC G, L. King, QMC L. V. La Barre, AC J.W. D 
’ R. E. Critchtield, AC R. W. Lang, Inf. E. R. Magruder, AC S. J. Paciorek, CAC A. Debons, AC R. J. O’ Neill, Inf. J. W. Duke, Inf. J. W. Miller, AC K.C. H 
T. M. Carson, CAC B. Page, Fin. T. B. Summers, AC Cc. V. Schott, AC J. H. Ford, jr., Ord. W. A. McWhorter, AC C. D. Barton, Inf. D. Penson, CAC R. J. Se 
J. G. Wogen, AC R. M. Creech, AC R. T. Robinson, AC L. B. Buckey, AC D. H. Shick, SC R. P. Riordan, AC F. J. Vetort, AC J. Montgomery, Inf. J.C. Fi 
$ B. McConnell, 2d, AC A.B. Creo, AC H. C. Park, Inf. H. D. Mahon, AC 8. D. Hilton, Inf. F. G. McBride, CE G. H. Gardner, Inf, J. W. Livingston, AC C.D. Bi 
a H. C. Young, jr., AC N. H. Byerk, Inf. C. E. Bobo, jr., FA G. E. Goodman, AC R. H. Schuler, CAC S. F. Frazier, Inf. B. H. Gray, jr., Inf. J. H. Quentin, AC F, A. St 
C. J. Perrotta, Inf, V. E. Osborne, FA D. I. Medley, FA M. E. Speer, AC R. M. Jones, Inf J. A. Coulter, QMC A. Furtwangler, Inf. D.C. MeNair, CAC R. J. Le 
i BE. L. Cormier, CAC W. M. Banks, AC M. A. Pullman, Inf. W. R. George, AC L. E. Witt, jr., AC R. J. Miller, CAC P. J. Lacey, CAC L. A. Perry, jr., AC D, E. Ds 
; T. C, Prunty, QMC N. E. Petty, QMC T. M. Kaine, Inf. S. W. Henry, AC C. H. Gross, AC C. L. Miller, AC V. E. Black, AC H. F. Antrim, FA C.E. Gi 
& C. W. Stewart, CAC L. D. Smith, Inf. S. P. Bettinger, AC R. J. Leimbacher, AC E. 8. Avery, AC J.C. Reichal, AC N. G. Stewart, FA J. E. Walsh, SC G. Heim 
i R. EB. Kimmel, AC H. Carrie, jr., Ord. P. F. Smith, Inf. G. J. Verbruggen, AC J. H. Hubbard, AC L. E. Fielder, AC D. J. Green, AC J. F. Martin, AC J.T, An 
; D. G. Alexander, Inf. E. W. McEvoy, AC J. Lundberg, jr.,FA F.S. Donnell, QMC D. H. Dean, AC F. S. Perego, AC R. E. Keating, AC R, T. Calhoun, AC Ord. 
! L. N. Ellis, AC W. C. Odell, AC J. S. Greene, Inf. T. C. McGuire, Inf. J. W. Garrett, jr, AC C. L. Stafford, AC D. E. Faver, AC D. C. Rountree, Inf. R. H. Sa 
P G. W. Rogers, AC F. E. Ferrell, AC J. M. Martinson, Fin, E. R. Neff, jr., AC H. J. Shelden, jr, AC R. D. Pearsall, Fin. R. V. McHale, AC J. D. Iseman, FA AC ; 
vi L. F. Morand, Ord. H. E. Bowes, AC W. E. Carter, AC J. W. Lawson, Inf. M. C. Giles, AC R. B. Galbreaith, Inf. W. H. Fandel, AC J. H. Dyson, FA W.G.N 
A. L. Thayer, jr. AC J.J. Delaney, QMC J. H. Carter, Inf. A, C. Shellum, Inf. W. S. Smith, QMC M. Collins, jr., Ord. F. G. Lewis, Inf. E. L. Ditamore, Inf. W. J. Li 
' D. B. White, AC F. M. Ruck, CAC J. A.C. Andrews, ACH. W. Elder, jr., AC F. W. Collins, Inf. W. Hopkins, jr., FA E. W. Scott, jr., AC R. C. Caspers, Ord. W. E. P 
F. R, Royal, AC J.C. Egan, AC P. B. Yeager, Inf. D. W. Prewitt, Inf. D. W. Johnson, FA A. E. Haveman, AC J. A. Hensler, AC W. K. Wojacik, FA L, L. St 
% L. R, Hall, AC P. C. Sprawls, AC J. T. Patterson, AC G. C. Oyler, AC W. S. Sperry, AC R,. J. Reid, jr., AC L. C. Freed, AC A. EB. Lackey, AC J. A. Ro 
G. H, Fulcher, AC R. F. Minch, Ord. F.A.Sandholm,FA  J-£. Fouts, jr., AC R. Jones, AC C. H. Connelly, AC A. S. Madding, Inf. F. J. Pope, AC L. J. Ba 
R. M. Parker, jr, FA  R. N. Smith, AC L. J. Sebille, AC R. J. Meeker, Ord. S. C. Cooke, AC W. B. Martensen, AC L. R. Harvey, AC G. L. Ross, AC J. A. Ba 
, H. 8. Judy, jr., AC P. V. Fahey, FA A. H. Wood, AC J. M. Alexander, Ord. C. G. Cooper, Inf. H. C. Brown, CAC A. B, Farry, AC J. Weinheimer, AC E. P. Do 
W. H. Macey, AC A. C. Bieri, FA K. L. Ware, Inf. P. A. Troup, jr., Inf. W. B. Warner, FA L. E. Lyle, AC J. L. Tanner, Inf. R. J. Gavin, Int. M. G. Hi 
4 ®. L. Warnick, SC T. H. Mills, AC J. E. Goldoni, Int. F. A. Werner, CAC R. D. Vitek, AC F. N. Ritter, Cav. F. J. Vollmer, Ord. C. T. Caprino, Inf. R. F. Ki 
¥ W. L. Olson, Inf. M. T. Hunt, jr., Cav. C. Youngman, QMC D. O. Vaught, QMC J. P. Randolph, AC A. D. Odom, AC C. M. Conover, Inf. D. W. Rulien, AC W. Siffo: 
1. G. Phillips, Inf. W. G. Chin, Inf. F. P. Quattlander, AC A. E. Hoffman, AC Cc. E. Burner, SC c. H. Christmas, AC G. T. Byrne, AC I. L. Hale, AC I, Rosso 
} W. H. B. Erwin, AC R. C. Sanders, AC R. E. Fontana, AC G. G. Coyle, AC J. R. Martin, AC L. V. Thieme, Inf. W. P. Patterson, Ord, P. W. Campbell, AC : R. Sn 
Pi B. G. Gammon, jr., AC B. Stephens, Inf. W. J. Joos, AC H. G. Schade, CWS R. B. Seeley, FA B. C. Downs, AC T. H. Andrews, Inf. G. Muggelberg, Inf. hy Sa 
G. C. Schmucker, AC A. J. Lacy, AC L. J. Weigel, Inf. W. Boardman, Ord. J. C. Burnett, AC W. H. Trachsel, AC M. R. Meseroll, CAC iL. J. Partridge, AC c- Pa 
E. R. Garton, Cav. E. W. Szaniawski, AC L. W. Porter, AC W. S. Rector, AC J. H. Cooper, AC H. R. Ebbeler, AC T. M. Colkitt, Inf. J. R. Locher, jr., AC ae De 
H. Densley, FA L. P. Boone, jr., AC H. P. Sparks, AC E. M. McGinnis, Ord. E. S. Waugh, CAC G. 8. Brownell, AC P. H. Ladner, AC J. H. Spears, QMC B “g 
J. H. Bearly, AC T. E. W. Smith,QMC | HE. Humfeld, AC H. M. Campbell, AC D. Darlington, QMC___—*F, F. Ahigren, FA D. P. Eaton, AC E. T. Casey, FA | W y- 
E.H.Epperson, AC J. G. Rawlings, CE P. A. Sykes, AC F. D. Pryor, jr. CAC | C.H.Stewart,QMC A. W. Buck, AC J.J. Nussbaumer, AC 4H. Scott-Smith, jr., ew cs 
C. Fortney, jr. Ord. |G. D. Gorman, jr.,AC | G. R. Peck, AC E. J. Holmes, FA C. F. Hunnicutt, Inf. M.M. Brown, AC F. Coykendal, QMC Inf. She 
R. B. Braid, Ord. R. H. Murray, AG H. A. Davis, AC R. W. Arnold, AC T. M. Abney, AC A. Kursar, AC L. J. Cormier, AC E. A. Wilson, FA W 5B — 
J. BE. Colovin, AC R. L, Reeve, AC W. F. Trueblood, AC 3B. B. Townsend, AC F. P. Bender, AC E. W. Best, AC R. L. Todd, FA W. R. Jordan, AC DW Gl 
H.H. Moreland, AC _R. Curtis, AC J. A. McLaughlin, AC &. R. Ashley, AC P. R. Lucas, CAC E. W. Richardson, AC | D. J. Noble, AC R. E. Smith, AC CRG 
C. A. Maples, AC R. E. Wade, AC J. E. Poe, AC P. A. Loiselle, CAC C. L. Frisbie, AC H. M. Harlow, AC J. L. Reed, AC W. H. Grierson, AC TE 
T. C. Rohan, CAC D. Webster, Inf. T. §. Bohman, AC J. H. Baughn, AC F. B. Greer, Ord. J. S. Batie, AC A, P. Shipley, Inf. J. M. Hinman, CAC Ra 
N. P. Whitney, QMC R&R. G. Marriott, FA F. W. Glover, AC J. M. Goodman, SC R. J. Gibbons, AC C. Pyle, AC H. E. Ferguson, AC R. o. Craig, AC ow 
F. L. Trickey, AC F, A, Whitfield, AC G. 8. Goolsby, AC R. R. MeCrary, AC A. W. James, AC L, A. Dade, jr., AC R, A. Palmer, AC H. W. Terry, 3rd, AC PC 
J. N. Sands, QMC C. T. Boyle, Inf. P. Hutchinson, QMC_C- A. Riegle, Inf. R. G. Freeman, Inf. R. E. Schillereff, AC J.D. W. Haesler, ACP. F. Roberts, Inf. HA 
H. G. Roth, AC G. W. Milholland, AC H. W. Ritter, AC W. S. Collinson, AC D. E. Shenk, jr..CAC J. A. Bell, Ord. E. B. Sisk, jr., AC C. McCullough, Inf. rye 
G. K. Smith, Inf. L. E. Wilson, jr., CAC | W.M. Cabral, AC J. M. Brooks, AC J, A. Stenglein, AC R. M. Heikkinen, AC J.J.McKenna, CAC _R. L. Towne, AC BN. 
; H. K. Jemmott, AC K. Warmbrod, Inf. C. E. Porteous, Inf. P. W. Ryan, FA C. G. Gillespie, AC W. P. Berger, FA B. B. Moore, AC E, M. Duckworth, AC LW 
j J. L. Douglas, AC R. J. Rosa, Inf. R. E. Loomis, AC J. J. King, jr., QMC H, D. Sutterlin, AC J. D. Holle, Inf. F.M. Smith, jr.,AC C.J. Parziale, Inf. GL. 
\ W.P.Swancutt,AC J.T. Haslam, Inf. F. M. Deterding, AC ©. Bushway, Ord. W. A. Wright, AC B. W. Veatch, AC L, Alexander, jr. AC R.A. Wys, CWS c D.E. Ho 
x 8. H. Swenson, AC G. L. Wilson, jr., AC E. J. Gravel, Inf. G. C. Hemminger, AC | F. A. Kercher, Inf. R. C. Hoewing, AC C. Fatzinger, jr., AC P. Jennings, jr., A PL Gis 
z 1. B.3. Donalson,AC C. A. Johnston, AC J. N. Melcher; AC G. B. Lee, Inf. W. P. Bertsch, AC F. F. Young, AC J. A. Sakas, Inf. A. E. West, AC FE Bal 
: R. L. Caliaway,AC J. Blades, Inf. ¥ F. Austin, Inf, T. J. Bowen, CE H. F. Cruver, AC W. M. Shankle, AC E. E. Walters, Inf. _ C. W. Kappel, Inf. W. H. Bi 
@ BE. G. Wood, AC J. D. Skipper, CAC W. E. Reichmuth, jr., ©. R. Gooding, CAC G. Laven, jr., AC J. F. Vogel, FA A. M. Blackwell, AC G. P. Wilson, AC ier’ 
s J. L. Lain, FA R. E. Niffenegger, Inf. Fin. L. 8. Karably, AC J. E. Davidoff, CAC F. G. Hook, jr., AC E. J. Beth, AC R, E. LeRoy, Ord. D. D. De 
: R. L. Wilder, CAC J. H. Green, SC H. C. Igo, AC C. H. Costigan, Inf. C. C, Cox, AC J. B. Fishburn, AC W. J. Gerzin, AC P. C. Hough, Inf. W.R R, 
3 W. Preston, jr., Inf. | W. Waugaman,QMC | J.E.Bowman,CAC  D. J. Arnold, AC C. A. Curtis, Cav. R. O. Hunziker, AC M. D. Meranda, AC W. H. Stein, Int. D.L. Vis 
= E. McCarthy, jr..QMC F. J. Kent, Inf. J. G. Fussell, AC P. K. Blair, AC E. W. Holstrom,AC 1, L. Peterson, AC M. D. Heirs, Ord. R. B. Dexter, - D.D. Bo: 
‘ H. J. Nevins, AC G. G. Robinson, AC ‘A. Prudhomme, gMc_ E. B. Rasmessen, AC | J. H. Tirey, Inf. L. M. Burbridge, AC | P- C. Newton, AC + ae W.F. Fa 
$ J. G. Cornett, Inf. T. D. Brown, AC R. R. Duddy, Int. F. P. Wood, AC M. R. Machnicke, Inf. R. B. Webb, AC D. C. Spriestersbach, wee Brakebill, jr., DL. sal 
| R. O. Good, AC L. F. Downing, AC B. L. Brown, Inf. P. H. Bramble, QMC F. E. Hignett, AC A. G. McDaniel, AC QMc R. L. Chadwick, AC L.¢C. Tu 
5 J. W. Rowley, AC W. M. Van Sickle, AC | &. D. Manary, Inf. R. F. Bowker, SC R. C. Brown, AC F. EB. Oliver, AC J. E. Gueydan, AC = We. Weeder, BA F.W. To 
> W. F. Duncan, AC A. R. Taylor, Inf. D. Wright, jr, QMC A M. Welsh, AC A. W. Anderson, ACG. T. Smith, AC B. W. Burns, AC © F. McKenna, 3rd J.8. Ben 
W. C. Deppen, AC B. E. Steadman, AC U. W. French. Cav. J. McCarthy, jr., AC M. A. Lent, QMC F. V. Harris, Inf. W. H. Barnett, AC — W.S. Ba 
R. L. Utley, Inf. A. J. Kehe, Int. J.J. Guy, CAC C. L. Sims, QMC J. R. Melton, Inf. W. A. Mather, AC J. 8. Tabb, QMC io te titwarde, tal J.F. Hu; 
8. W. Hickey, AC J. H. Merriam, FA E. M. Sayre, Inf. M. E. McDaniel, FA M. Zais, Inf. J. L. Erickson, Inf. B. R. Bierer, CWS ie. 46 J. W. Ga 
J. V. Harding, AC J. T. Reitz, CAC D. A. Ragon, AC L. G. Orr, FA S. W. Wells, AC J. H. Knox, AC G. A, Kellum, CAC S Genk 40 Inf. 
J. W. Mitchell, AC J. P. Leahy, Inf. D. F. Pryor, AC S. R. Wilkerson, AC A. H. Anderegg, Inf. EE. C. Hedlund, AC J. H. ere Inf. = me Puke, AC M. C. Bri 
L. G. Haskell, FA L. R. Diekson, AC E. J. Jennings, AC C. A. Paul, QMC J. D. Duffie, QMC C. H. Cates, Inf. Ww. = ae FA " © B Descombe, AC J.J. Hen 
M.H.Gerard,CAC _—iO..B. Dickson, Inf. I. Drewry, jr. Ord. _#. P. Flynn, QMC J. D. Anders, Inf. N. M. Locke, FA Ve eS ee maretedt GMC | ane Cor 
C. A. Newlin, SC R. N, Wilkinson, AC J. T. Merrill, Inf. L, F. Bachman, AC B. T. Marston, AC M. J. Lee, AC ~ M. —_— Inf. ot 5M ewer, AC P.D. Bre 
D. L. Carstensen, ACW. M. Smyser, AC S$. Hamilton, jr, AC ‘L- A. Ramsey, Ord. J. R. Aguglia, FA G. J. Hartzler, Inf. 3 y Fg yikes eS Memes AC H. J. Ha 
C. Stripling, AC W. Sullivan, jr., AC R. W. Paulson, AC G. B. Price, AC R. H. Carey, AC E. C. Kalina, Inf. @ sali a _~o © we Bailey, jr. AC W. A. An 
J. H. Crowe, CAC J. J. Moorhead, AC L. F. Garrett, AC D. P. Miller, jr., AC D. D. Peairs, FA W. Roper, AC A. G. Salis AG JP. Lydon, Int. W. H. w 
J. BE. Stokely, AC M. P. Bowden, Inf. D.H.Starbuck,FA 2. W. Keyser, FA W.C. Beckham, AC iE. G. Schuck, CAC J. = seen ae oe eee FA G. A. Wa 
A. Trearse, AC E. L. Cole, AC J. D. Shi, jr., Inf. R. Lawrence, jr, AC | M.J.Stublaree,AC J. Y. Read, AC J; i; Gakette Int. 8. K.Gallagher.ac | ©& Hal 
W. W. Wilson, AC W. G. Downey, FA H. Johnson, jr, AC J.-C. Briley, AC A.M. Kamp, jr.. FA _ R. O. Manasco, Inf. D’D. Blackburn, Inf. E.M. Tolliver, QMC J.C. Eve 
D. V. Schafbuch, CAC T. K. McGehee, AC R. W. Keller, AC J. H. Greer, AC V. F. Goodsell, Inf. ‘J. H. Horton, QMC GJ. nen - A 2 en ae W. L. Ha 
R. L. French, AC J. F. P. Hill, FA J. D. Wynne, AC E. Quinlan, jr., Fin. W. F. Bryson, AC P. M. Childress, AC FCW. we CAC Cc. 4 ees Ord. G. H. Ko 
R. A. Hesler, AC E. L. Sluga, AC N. O, Nelson, QMC L. J. Corley, Inf. M. V. Kirkbride, Inf. BR. D. Stevens, AC RF CAC bat 3 — aa G. Gri 
J. B. Alford, AC R. E. Hogan, AC A. F. Fahy, jr.,AC -—«“L. A. Johnson, Inf. W. W. Marritt, Inf. F. W. Shelton, CAC = wo. Lawten, 40 | oe 
L. E. Horras, AC M. Fletcher, Inf. R. B. McRae, Inf. BP. A. Harris, FA M. Brown, Inf. A. J. Maurel, AC G. W. rag AC ey ray jr, A 2”. 
L. H, Strom, FA R. H. Cobb, AC G. BE. Baucom, jr., AC D.M. Conlan, AC A. W. Jones, Inf. B. M. Keith, jr., AC A. N, Hasson - Dp deer? B. J. Bes 
F. T. Benson, AC C. Thompson, jr., Inf. | E.N.Dahlstrom,FA J. M. Baker, Ord. H. Withycombe, ACW. B. Beezley, AC » Cc. ‘ees a at r. €. Car 
M. H. Matthews, CAC L. W. Manning, Inf. H. Caldwell, jr, AC J. P. King, Fin. H. P. Rand, FA M. A. Brakonecke, Int, | 4; 7,4reen Gacy. F. Murray, QMC ec wi 
C. P. Sullivan, AC A. D. Halber, AC R. E. De Kemper, Inf. R. C, Jones, AC R. N. Ellis, AC J. M. White, jr., CAC big eog pr grant a, AC ee Fle 
€. D. Morat, jr, AC | W.S.Wanner,CAC | G.R.Creel, jr, FA | 3B.B. Krainik, Inf. R. W. Kane, Inf. R. Montgomery, AC | 2" Ww kosling, ACW. A. Tope, - oman 
A. F. Berol, Inf. N. E. Sloan, Int. H. E. Warden, AC A. E. Exon, AC L. O. Doane, CAC L. C, Hutchison, AC x. Jacebe AC K.R. Wipf, PA gw 
J.M. Johannes,SC _—G.. L, Oliver, QMC B. C. La Vier, AC O. McGregor, jr, AC | M.M.Burnett,AC _B. J, Martin, Inf. RL. Dudley, Int. RB. Campbell, Int. | Ry °° 
G. 8. Walborn, AC T. R. Smith, jr., Int. F. C. Ziglar, AC J. M. Vande-Hey, AC | J. E. Krebs, Inf. P. Val Preda, AC AT. jf eneee sf sc F. W. Schumacher, RF ee 
R. W. Koontz, jr.,AC  L. E. Ireland, AC W. P. Davis, Inf. G. Leach, AC R. R. Smith, AC G. L. Mitcham, FA MB. ‘Schofield, AC Inf. Rp a 
J. H. Denton, AC F. A. Bass, jr., CWS L, H. Hilliard, Inf. P. Harrington, QMC W. M. Williams, AC J. D. Dale, jr., AC HG. ‘MacDonald, AC. A. Kunarat, 4 F.J3B o~ 
W. McIlhiney, QMC W. A. Walker, AC Cc. P. Venable, QMC R. W. Duke, Inf. J. M. Schonka, AC H. R. Christy, jr., AC CC. Thornblom, Inf. T.M. comedy Co He — 
L. D. Perry, AC W. J. Campbell, AC K. R. Keller, QMC W. E. Clark, AC J. E. Devine, AC W. P. McBride, AC as nese) B.K. re 
T. J. Hardman, QMC_ LL. F. Paul, AC C. V. Barberis, Inf. J. K. Terry, Inf. A. E. Johnson, AC R. C. Shaw, Inf. (Please turn to Next Pag _— 











Commissioned in Regular Army 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 
TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 
(Promotion List) 


. Garris, FA 

. Johnson, Inf. 
_ Alton, jr., AC 
Neal, AC 

. Michel, AC 

. Villars, AC 

. Todd, Inf. 
Overstreet, jr., 


RepRnpaae 


. Greis, Inf. 
. Washburn, jr., 


ar 
»- 
We 


. Ingelido, AC 

. Hayes, jr., AC 
. Wiley, AC 

. Green, AC 
. Davis, QMC 

. Silvey, Ord. 

. Davis, CAC 

. White, SC 
. Kramers, FA 
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.M. Beumeler, AC 
. W, Dell, SC 

.C. Hawk, AC 

. J. Schwind, Inf. 
.C. Flenniken, FA 
. D. Birdsall, AC 

. A, Stetson, AC 
J. 
. E. 
, E. 
. A 
4 3 
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cf 


Lombard, QMC 
Daniel, AC 
Gillespie, AC 


Andrews, jr., 


Saltsman, ir. 


r 
. Hi, 
. G. Nechanicky, FA 
. J. Lage, Inf. 
. BE. Paul, AC 

. L. Stefonowicz, AC 
. A. Roberts, jr., AC 
. J, Barrows, jr., AC 
. A, Barnett, AC 

LP, Downing, FA 

. G. Hatch, FA 

. F. Kreager, FA 

. Sifford, FA 
ssoff, AC 

. Smith, jr., FA 
. Sanders, Inf. 

. Palizza, CAC 

. DeYoung, jr., 


shenpgnasrerrecoSed: HRAODRPSOS pS 
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a 
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. Tilley, FA 
. Blakefield, Inf. 
. Coghill, jr., Inf, 
. Milledge, AC 
- Neill, CAC 
’. Glenn, Inf. 
Glassen, CAC 
. Connor, jr., CAC 
. Tate, CAC 
A. Boulger, Inf. 
. Rawlins, AC 
. Clark, jr., Inf. 
- Barco, jr., FA 
‘. Skardon, Inf. 
. Grady, FA 
. Hill, Ord. 
. Hoffmeister, FA 
. Glauser, FA 
Ball, Inf. 
. Birdsong, jr., 
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. Desper, AC 

. Rainey, CAC 

. Vincent. CWws 
. Bonham, Inf. 

- Farrell, Inf. 

. Salleer, FA 

. Turner, Inf. 
Townsley, Cav. 

Be ‘nson, FA 
saker, $r.. AC 

’. Hughes, jr., Inf. 
Galbraith, jr., 
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. Brown, AC 

I. ‘He “niey, Inf. 

2. Connor, Inf. 

- Brown, AC 

. Hawthorne, AC 
. Anderson, AC 
.-W illiamson, AC 
Ww alker, AC 
fall, AC 

Evers, AC 

a, Hall, AC 

i. Koehne, jr., AC 
. G. Griffin, AC 

Cav Netterblad, jr., 


Pee 


pas} 


. Bestor, FA 
- Carlson, jr., AC 
-W Villiams, CAC 
. Fleming, jr., FA 
. Andrews, jr., Inf. 
- Shirley, Inf. 
3. Georgelas, FA 
- Seitz, Inf. 
. Powell, Inf. 
- Crosby, Inf. 
- Bailey, jr., Inf. 
. Lanterman, CAC 
- Armstrong, ir., 
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E. B. Hrdlicka, FA 
D. Hickman, Inf. 
BE. L. Brown, Inf. 
G. A. Leslie, AC 
H. J. Pierce, Inf. 


8S. P. Edwards, jr., Inf. 


K. C. Emerson, Inf. 

M. J. Mastalir, Inf. 

J. F. Sharp, AC 

J. L. Cole, AC 

L. D. Briggs, AC 

H, R. Thyng, AC 

W. S. Lancey, FA 

R. T. Carlisle, AC 

J.C. Selman, AC 

L. W. Johnson, AC 

E. F. Carey, jr., AC 

F. §. Allen, AC 

W. T. Jones, AC 

J. B. Wallace, AC. 

K, E. Marts, AC 

R, R. Corey, Inf. 

L. C. Taynton, Cav. 

L. B. Grossmith, jr., 
AC 

C. L. Moseley, jr., AC 

D. K. Lyster, jr., AC 

M. A. Berry, AC 

R, L. Thornton, AC 

E, W. Wright, jr., AC 

D. A. Hornby, AC 

J. B. Fitzgerald, jr., 


AC 
R. M. Wanderer, jr., 


AC 
O. B. Farley, AC 
T. Hoover, AC 
G. H. Hollingsworth, 


AC 
J. O. Will, jr., AC 
B. W. Foster, AC 
J.C. Robinson, AC 
W. O. Craft, AC 
D. C. Schilling, AC 
B. Walters, AC 
W. Love, FA 
C. Witt, jr., CAC 
B. Kelsay, AC 
C. Rowe, AC 
Triplett, jr., Inf. 
L. Woodard, FA 
J. Irby, AC 
W. Elder, jr., Inf. 
H. Hislop, Cav. 
C. Mataxis, Inf. 
T. Pitts, jr., Cav. 
M. Barsanti, Inf. 
W. Green, Inf. 
P. Teegarden, Inf. 
F. Dennison, Inf. 
. M. Smith, Inf. 
W. R. Washington, 
Inf. 
W. L. Schreiber, CAC 
A. H. Smith, jr., Inf. 
J. F. Watters, AC 
Cc. W. Davis, Inf. 
G. L. Mabry, jr., Inf. 
D. H. Ross, AC 
W. O. Morgan, Inf. 
Cc. P. Rountree, CAC 
E. C. Wood, Inf. 
V. C. Guerin, Inf. 
W. L. Farrar, CAC 
Efnor, jir.. CWS 
M. Callahan, Inf. 
F. Unger, FA 
R. Sexton, Inf. 
L. Velde, AC 
O. Jones, Inf. 
J. Morris, jr., Inf. 
R. Sage, Inf. 
A. Linder, AC 
T. Eakes, AC 
L. Johnson, AC 
Shapiro, AC 
E. Cool, AC 
W. Fish, AC 
C. Kelly, AC 
K. McCauley, AC 
J. L. Egan, AC 
R. V. Bottomly, jr., 
Inf. 
R. M. Wilcox, AC 
A. L. Berry, AC 
B. 8. Barr, AC 
R., L. Coffey, jr., AC 
B. M, Zubko, AC 
G. A. Doolittle, AC 
W. C. Ohl, Ord. 
E. L. Davis, jr., Inf. 
R. E. Murphy, Inf. 
H. A. Smith, jr., Inf. 
F. H. Wilcox, jr., AC 
M. W. Flora, FA 
G. R. Dunn, Cav. 
D. D. Hogoboom, Inf. 
D. T. Chapman, CAC 
W. M. Boggs, CE 
J. L. Strong, Inf. 
F. V. Genetti, AC 
H. B. Boyle, jr., QMC 
N,. R. Dickson, Inf. 
W. E. Webb, Inf. 
C. C. Jeffries, CAC 
J. M. Rice, QMC 
W.C. Van Dyke, AC 
A. P. Gray, jr., CAC 
Cc. K. Stambaugh, AC 
E. M. Carpenter, QMC 
M. W. Johnson, AC 
M. W. Pettit, CAC 
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P. B. Cannady, CAC 
R. L. Inman, Inf. 

H, R, Kent, Inf. 

F. C. Allen, QMC 

N. H, Barnhart, FA 
H. G, Hill, Cav. 

J. W. Williams, Inf. 
J. M. Farnell, Inf. 

I. C. Redfern, jr., Inf. 
Cc. J. Girard, Inf. 

W. H. Hubbard, CAC 
H. J. Ross, jr., Inf. 
J.C. Lemmon, AC 

E. H. Wynn, AC 

R, Negron, Inf. 

R. A. Edwards, jr., FA 
R. G. Ciccolella, Inf. 
E. P. German, FA 

H. Moise, 2nd, AC 

R. J. Jennings, Inf. 
J. W. Herrington, Inf. 
W. C. Glover, FA 
J.C. Parker, CAC 

T. Leonard, Inf. 

G. T, Pillsbury, FA 
J. T. Lewis, AC 

L. R. Moore, AC 

N. K, Heath, AC 

V. J. Donahue, AC 

R. W. Page, AC 

B. H. J. Witham, AC 
H. R, Gillett, AC 

L, E. Richardson, AC 
L. M. Richards, AC 


N.N. Mihailov, jr., AC 

T. M. Benoist, SC 

P. H. Taylor, AC 

W. C. Bryan, Inf. 

Cc. P. Miller, Inf. 

J. B. Jones, Inf. 

P. D. Burnes, QMC 

H. J. Davis, jr., Cav. 

J. F. Hollingsworth, 
Cav. 

N. A. Roane, jr., Inf. 

Vv. W. Bennett, FA 

N. C. Galloway, FA 

G. C. Celio, jr., AC 

L. D. Pearch, AC 

H. W. Williams, AC 

C. R. Keller, jr., AC 

J.C. Larson, AC 

W. J. Meng, AC 

F. G. Jones, AC 

L. J. Wright, AC 

J. Gough, AC 

H. C. Junkermann, AC 

W. A. Jones, AC 

G. C. Darby, jr., AC 

F. J. Schuck, AC 

H. Rumsey, AC 

J.D. Kemp, AC 

B. V. Ogas, AC 

Cc. F. Franklin, AC 

W. R. Wood, AC 

P. L. M. Packard, AC 

W. H. DeLacey, AC 

E. B. Howe, AC 

J. W. Long, Inf. 

. K. Howenstine, AC 

Hinton, AC 

Stickler, FA 

Stewart, Fin. 

0. Stiles, AC 

y * Seah. Inf. 


> ae 
4e R. 
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G. W. Dickerson, Inf. 
Cc. R. Fulbruge, QMC 
E. M. Cooper, Inf. 

R. E. Denby, CAC 

J. O. Murphy, CAC 
E. J. Sharp, AC 

Cc. R. Pavlick, AC 

R. J. Speaks, Inf. 
W. J. Adams, Inf. 
H. H, Cloud, jr., AC 
F. A. Ayer, CAC 

J. P. Gillespie, AC 
C. H. Cook, Inf. 

FE. D. S. Sullivan, AC 
D. L. Hopkins, AC 
FE. B, Conrad, Inf. 

R. S. Saunders, Fin. 
R. B. Olney, AC 

G. B. Stewart, AC 

R. P. West, CE 

K. L. Bennion, AC 
W. M. Bower, AC 

H. Rosenthal, AC 


8S. V. Fowler, AC 
G. E, Erb, AC 
J.D. White, AC 
E. C. Evans, AC 
G. L. Curtis, AC 
FE. A. Sanders, jr., AC 
E, C, Eddy, AC 
= S. Steele, AC 
. EB. iy AC 


R. L. Foley, AC 

R. H. Larson, AC 
B. W. Lambert, AC 
R. G. Moll, AC 


. H. Dames, AC 


. Witt, Cav. 
. Tiffany, SC 
. Martin, FA 
. Ross, ‘AC 
. Swan, jr., AC 
. B. Edmond, Inf. 
Andrew, jr., Cav. 
. Eberenz, AC 
. Neslen, AC 
. Jones, CE 
. Jones, CAC 
. Jones, jr., AC 
<. Vallery, Inf. 
. Harris, jr., Ord. 
. Walker, jr., Fin. 
. Blackburn, FA 
R. Borns, QMC 
. R. Holsclaw, AC 
. W. Robb, AC 
. E. Norton, AC 
. Werner, AC 
M. Schieber, AC 
D. Sampson, AC 
E. Moore, AC 
E, Crawford, AC 
S. Dysinger, AC 
M. Thacker, AC 
R. Shields, AC 
R. Patterson, AC 
W. Cleven, AC 
F, Okeefe, AC 
C. Neeley, AC 
H. Bowe, jr., AC 
A. Hill, AC 
V. Griffin, AC 
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. T. Prasse, AC 

. E. Miller, FA 

R. B, Stroup, Inf. 

W. R. Lynch, jr., Inf. 

F. D. Gattis, FA 

A. P. Nathan, Inf. 

J. L. Hughes, FA 

J. B. Street, Inf. 

G. W. Call, AC 

J. H. Massingill, jr., 
CAC 


Rani WNRWHA REAR ERWHARROP AS 


F, ¥. Muhl, AC 
E. G. Butler, AC 


. Mixon, Inf. 

. Irbv, ir., Inf. 

. Dukes, jr., QMC 
. Talmage, QMC 

. Weizenfeld, AC 
. Lawrence, FA 

. Goerder, AC 

. Etchemendy, AC 
. Warren, FA 

. Shy, AC 
B. McAllister, AC 
. Z. Mueller, Inf. 
. E. Roesch, AC 
. M. Cook, Inf. 
Ww. E. Laiche, Inf. 
. A. Barr, Inf. 


22H RW MOU mm! 
Petes ahah ZR; 
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D. V. MacDonald, AC 

G. L. Edris, AC 

L. C. Messenger, AC 

K. C. Dempster, AC 

F. BE. Wikstrom, AC 

B. R. Bailey, AC 

N, O. Wahistrom, AC 

J. J. Kruzel, AC 

V. M. Crane, AC 

A. J. Perna, AC 

A. M, Burke, AC 

R. Levine, AC 

J. W. Hayes, jr., AC 

A. W. Schinz, AC 

B. L. Parker, AC 

R, E. Tavasti, AC 

H. W. Lanford, jr., AC 

R, B. Irwin, AC 

J. W. Lillard, jr., AC 

R. D. McGhie, jr., AC 

J. B. Mayo, Inf. 

N. N. Snyder, jr., Fin. 

A. T. Smith, Inf. 

E. J. Quashnock, SC 

W. B. Stabler, FA 

R. FE. Bodenhamer, AC 

S. G. Saltzman, AC 

W. H. Davis, Inf. 

D. E. Kjeldsen, CAC 

T. F. Kenny, jr., AC 

D. E. Bonin, AC 

J. H. Murphy, AC 

J. A. Mullins, AC 

J. L. Marinelli, FA 

R. W. Green, Cav. 

J. C. Hansen, Inf. 

L. H. Schweiter, Inf. 

F. C. Goodwin, FA 

J. A. McWatters, Inf. 

Cc. C. Underwood, Inf. 

G. T. Aldridge, AC 

H. H. Featherston, 
Inf. 

D. L. Bristol, FA 

J. V. Hearn, jr., CAC 

J. F. Dunn, FA 

M. 8. Christol, Ord. 

. D. C. Robinson, AC 

. O. Payne, AC 

. C. Galbreath, AC 

. E. McBride, jr., Inf. 

. E. Schmidt, Inf. 

. A. Garland, AC 

. P. Easley, jr., Inf. 

. 8. Hovik, AC 


AQRPOELAN| 


. Ludwikosky, Inf. 





H, E. Hatch, AC 
J. Hodges, Inf. 
R. R. Watson, FA 
R. D, Rutherford, 
CAC 
R. M. Southall, AC 
R, E. Woody, AC 
A. W. Schroeder, AC 
W. J. Donnelly, jr., 
QMCc 

A. R, Schindler, AC 
O. McCafferty, AC 
Hayes, jr., AC 
Walker, jr., AC 
. Brandon, AC 

. Grumbles, AC 
. Gonzalez, AC 

. Dorn, AC 

. Brown, AC 

. Timlin, AC 

. Grable, AC 

. Rush, AC 
amberg, jr., AC 
. Von Arb, jr., 


PgrPasmahaggrne 
por nnaraare 


> 
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. May, AC 
. Walker, Cav. 
. Bergamyer, AC 
. Kutschera, AC 
. Zambon, AC 
. West, AC 
. Hopkins, jr., AC 
. 8. Glenny, AC 
. A. Martin, jr., AC 
. E, Swanson, AC 


Mog 


iS 


. R. Bullock, AC 
. D. Koser, AC 

. E. Lundquist, AC 
. 47. J. Crumly, AC 
_W. Andresen, FA 
. BE. Bauley, AC 
. Sidwell, AC 
“F. Lake, Inf. 

“= Steichen, CAC 

. Lindmark, FA 

7 Wood, jr., AC 
. L. Sjodin, AC 

. F. Mandt, AC 

. T. Gordon, Inf. 
EB. Vollendorff, Inf. 
. P. DeCamara, Inf. 
. C. Hawkins, jr., AC 
. R. Bauch, Ord. 
e Prusaitis, FA 
. F. Weldon, AC 

. Carter, AC 

. Wilson, AC 

. Philbin, jr., Inf. 
. Nealson, Inf. 
. Remick, FA 

. Colley, AC 

. Swann, AC 

. Wells, AC 

. Briggs, AC 

. Jurkens, AC 

. Mason, AC 

. Ward, Inf. 
. Swofford, AC 

. Davis, jr., AC 
. Wallen, AC 

: Oaks, ir., FA 

. M. Winder, Inf. 
R. Fausset, FA 
. V. Labounty, QMC 
. W. Bengel, SC 
. R,. Propst, AC 
Pregaldin, jr., 
f. 


otigunveer stints 


Q 


AAA A 9 CA MA pat 


. Vv. 

n 

. C. Burn, CWS 

. 8. Leghorn, AC 

. H. Dick, AC 

. H. Bauer, AC 

. D. Salter, AC 

. H, Mayer, AC 
0. Sisler, AC 

. Jay Renz, AC 

D. W. Johnson, AC 
F. M. Newman, AC 
B. N. Smiley, AC 

R. J. Calhan, AC 

H. L. Downing, AC 
I. F. Larkey, AC 
R. E, Brett, AC 

W. J. Davitt, AC 

J. I. Steeves, AC 

L. D. Griffin, AC 

J. Matthews, jr., AC 
T. C. Hoffman, AC 
D. M. Conley, AC 

D. J. Jones, AC 

J. C. Beam, AC 

W. B. Furman, AC 
L. D. Hoerner, AC 
H. E, Willard, AC 
J. T. Snyder, AC 

J. R. Wiley, AC 

Cc. S. Gallup, AC 

A. 8. Adair, AC 

J. O. Brown, AC 

R. L. Orr, AC 

E. F. LaClare, AC 
C. H. Davidson, AC 
Cc. B. Ligamfelter, AC 
J. Walker, AC 

R. N. Hillyer, jr., AC 
K, Wojick, AC 

R. J. Jones, AC 

A. H. Gay, jr., AC 
J.C. O'Donnell, AC 
J. L. Porter, AC 

Cc. H. Wight, AC 

R. J, DuVal, AC 

F. S. Teasley, AC 

J. L. Martin, jr., AC 
J. H. Pease, AC 

H, E. Henderson, AC 
F. B. Whitlow, jr., AC 


Soa snaara spaciiarresees Sracntaa tier 


. J. Galligan, AC 

. H, Moore, AC 
wW. Patch, AC 

. Lambert, AC 
. Kable, AC 

. Porter, SC 
. Alexander, jr., 


ae 


Orn, 
ade 
QQ 


Gandy, AC 
Neal, AC 


slab 


. Sweeney, Inf. 
. Dal Pone, Inf. 
Ww. Bailey, AC 
.L. Dalton, Inf. 
. A. Flower, AC 
. J. Akers, AC 
. Henry, FA 
. Glaisyer, jr., AC 
. Kincade, QMC 
. Gilbert, AC 
. Humphries, AC 
urns, CAC 
. Henry, QMC 
owtin, AC 
. Tower, AC 
. Moody, AC 
. Poncik, AC 
. Stimpson, AC 
c. McAfee, AC 
. Todd, AC 
. Burns, AC 
. Rawl, AC 
. Keator, AC 
. Dannel, AC 
. Hassler, AC 
. Shultis, AC 
. Thompson, AC 
. Wallace, jr., AC 
. White, AC 
. Kruck, AC 
. Mumford, AC 
. Grashio, Ac 
. Seward, AC 
. Nichols, AC 
. Barrowclough, 
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. Robb, AC 
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O. Gross, AC 

. Elder, AC 

*, Gibson, AC 

. Wagnon, AC 
. L. Michie, AC 
. Kale, AC 

. Holsey, AC 

. Wood, AC 
. Mize, AC 

. Schneider, AC 
. Caviness, AC 
. Taylor, AC 

. Chappell, AC 
. Lawrence, jr., 
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. Dewey, AC 
. O'Neal, AC 
. Farnell, jr., AC 
. Bacon, AC 
. Barrett, jr., AC 
WwW. Lancaster, AC 
. B. Noland, AC 
. L. Andrews, AC 
. W. Eakins, AC 


qPanBo 


¥* McKean, AC 
_P. Lyle, AC 

. J. Witzenburger, 
‘AC 

D. Beckelman, AC 
. T. Hill, AC 

. J. Jindrich, AC 

B. Milling, AC 

. C. Monroe, FA 

. J. Temme, CAC 
C. Wooten, AC 

C. Terrell, Inf. 

S. Stafford, FA 

G. Whitley, AC 

. L. Powell, jr., Inf. 
I, Abbott, Inf. 

H. Williamson, jr., 

CAC 
E. K. Langford, FA 
G. W. Bethell, Ord. 
W. W. Jones, AC 
R. J. Maroni, AC 
W. D. Brodbeck, Inf. 
. Rhodes, AC 
Burton, CAC 
Minson, FA 
Boggs, Inf. 
Vanderpool, FA 
Cooksley, QMC 
Rogers, CAC 
Griest, FA 
Curnutt, AC 
Burke, Cav. 
Bryant, AC 
Delaney, jr., AC 
H. J. Chisholm, AC 
W. D. Harris, AC 
A. 8. Cresswell, AC 
R. B. Good, AC 
M. C. Burcky, AC 
W. W. Lipscomb, AC 
R. M. Lawson, AC 
J. P. Sartz, jr., AC 
W. J. Yates, AC 
W. S. Martin, jr., AC 
Cc. C. Smith, AC 

BE. E. McTaggart, AC 
8S. J. Byerley, AC 

H. A. Orban, AC 
W. A. Patterson, AC 
R, D. Feist, AC 

M. G. Zumwalt, AC 
D. A. Robinson, jr., 

AC 
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’. Williamson, Inf. 
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J. 8. Coward, AC Cc. N, Gompf, Cav. 
C. Falletta, AC C. B. Hiatt, Inf. 
W. E. Kinney, AC D. N. Harmon, AC 
Cc. L. Kasler, CAC H, Spencer, Inf. 
G. L. Newton, jr.. AC R. L. Waters, Inf, 
D. B. Hillman, AC J. B. Matthews, Inf. 
L. R. Nuttall, AC J. W. Urban, Inf. 
J. R. High, AC R. M. Kessler, Inf. 
B. BE, Congleton, AC F. H. Moore, Inf. 
BE. H. Nigro, AC H, A. Richeson, Ord. 
G. E. Stover, AC R. P. Zeigler, Inf. 
W.G. Woodbury,AC Mz. J. Hutchison, FA 
J. W. Wise, AC J. M. Cryer, jr., AC 
Cc. M. Campbell, jr., P. O. Siebeneichen, 

AC Ord, 
H, A. Morris, CAC F. 8S. Holmes, jr., AC 
L, J. Hutton, AC J. C. Bonta, Inf. 
H. Anderson, AC H. B. Ayres, Inf. 
F. H. Scott, AC W. P. Bruner, AC 
J. A. Crandell, AC F. L. Gunn, Inf, 
R. D. Russell, AC J. H. Moore, Inf. 
W. M. Ogara, FA W. Burke, AC 
G. V. Williams, AC H, B. Stengele, 3rd, 
R. A. Toole, AC AC 
L. D, Chapman, AC T. F. Hayes, PA 
R. E. Cheever, AC G. A. Murray, jr., Inf. 
L. W. Ford, AC E. H. Davis, CWS 
B. Cornett, AC K, Angwin, Inf. 
Cc. L, Jones, AC K. M. Schmedemann, 
H. T. Van-De-Car, AC Inf. 
R. F. Worley, AC J.J. D. Kooken, Inf. 
T. H. Runyon, AC J. K. Walker, jr., 
J, C. Sherrill, AC CAC 
O. M, Bixby, AC R. C. Maling, FA 
W. A. Williams, AC E. L. Smith, FA 
W. E. Miller, AC Cc. R, Conner, AC 
R. L. Van Ausdall, AC H, A. Lowe, CAC 
W. G. Ivey, AC A. T. Shtogren, AC 
Cc. M. Nelson, AC E. Bautz, jr., FA 
H, R. Brown, AC T. R. Dale, AC 
H, F. Via, CAC J. T. Robbins, AC 
L. P. McCuller, FA N. M. Wreidt, CAC 
W. A, Smith, FA J.J. Eairley, AC 
G, W. Watkins, FA H, A. Thomsen, Ord. 
A. D. Pickard, FA W. F. Herrington, Inf, 
J.C. Bloodworth, CE  D. E. Rivette, Inf. 
C. A, Buck, CAC I. C. Johnson, FA 
D. W. Luehring, AC D. O. Laidlow, AC 
J. M. Casey, CAC S. M. Seaton, FA 
G. B, Jordan, Inf. J. L. Packman, Inf. 
C. E. Hoagland, Inf. C, H. Ellis, jr., FA 
D. Massey, AC 8. J. West, AC 
J. M. Duncan, Inf, E. R. Brooks, jr., CAC 
R. N. Baker, AC R. V. Herbold, Ac 
F. §. Williams, QMC W. E. Wallace, Inf. 
K, R. Lindner, Inf. M. H. Keilman, AC 
R, J. Downey, AC J. R. Dyas, AC 
J. W. Linn, Inf. R, B. Knox, AC 
W. M, Puetz, Ord. V. B. Schoenfeidt, AC 
B. H. Kerr, FA R. G. Olson, AC 
W. E. Gaby, jr., Inf. R. C. Banbury, AC 
J.C. Hiett, CWS BE. G. Deans, AC 
J. C. Brink, Inf. H, B, Carpenter, AC 
J. O. Fletcher, AC A. F. Williams, jr., 
J. L. Wood, Inf. AC 
W. H. Gibbs, FA . C. LAndley, AC 
D. A. Duffy, QMC . E. Adamina, AC 
W. R. Kugler, QMC . J. Reynolds, AC 
D. W. Yoder, Inf. . B. McCord, AC 
J. M. Hart, FA . C. Bryson, AC 
W. E. Griscti, Inf. . L. Turner, AC 
BE, W. Aldrich, Inf. § Duncan, AC 
D. L. Henderson, AC . H, Orr, Ac 
F. E. Roth, AC . D. Blackwell, AC 
M. A. Schrank, AC . H. Robert, jr., AC 
H. L. Calder, jr., Inf. . B. Tomlinson, AC 
D. J. Carney, Inf. " Christian, AC 
R. 8S. Hosman, AC . W. Wemple, AC 
R. M. Piper, Inf. . Roessell, AC 
D. L. Geer, Fin. . D. Jantzen, AC 
C. D, Billmyer, jr., Inf. L, N. Youngblood, AC 
W. J. Angers, jr., Inf. . A. Knobloch, AC 
J. R, Kent, Inf. . E. Ryan, AC 
S. P. Jordan, AC . W. Wisman, AC 
C. D. Heard, Inf. . A. Bailey, AC 
J. D. Keirsey, Inf >. H. Murray, AC 
R. B. Crayton, Cav . G. Lewis, AC 
J. H. Kelley, Inf. . B. Bailey, AC 
R. A. Syptak, AC . T. Bolt, AC 
L. G, Wilson, Inf. . J. MeIntire, AC 
P. R. Wignail, AC . Tice, jr., A 
E. L. Keeth, Cav. . A, Sims, AC 
C. Brenizer, jr., AC . R. Renick, AC 

. A. Reid, AC 


J. M. Stephens, jr., 
I 


s 
ee 


64 Snoddy, Cav. 
F. E. Walker, jr., 
MC 


J. W. Nelson, Inf. 

A. H. Davis, Cav. 

N. E, Smith, jr., Inf. 
Cc. W. Spann, CAC 

J. F. Turnbull, AC 
H. D. Kinney, jr., Inf. 
J. O. Kjelland, AC 

J. Pickoff, AC 

A. L. Mueller, Inf. 

M. E. Mansell, jr., AC 
H, M. Dailey, Inf. 

J. F. Brady, AC 

G. H. Simpson, Cav. 
H, J. Fee, Inf. 

J. L. Balthis, Inf. 

D. E. Murphy, AC 

R. H. Hitcheock, Inf. 
R. J. Hoffman, Inf. 
W. E. DePuy, Inf. 

J. C. Swearingen, Inf. 
T. N. Stewart, Inf. 

T. E. Marfing, CWS 
D. F. Newton, AC 

F. M. Muller, Cav. 


. J. Simmons, AC 
L. Harriger, AC 
D. Lewis, AC 
T. Cavanagh, AC 
L. Johnson, jr., AC 
L. Case, jr., A 

A. Laubrich, AC 
P. Latiolais, AC 
E. Habeger, AC 
R. Gill, AC 

D. Caton, AC 

O. Miller, AC 
Cc, Stark, AC 

A. Strozier, AC 

E. Rath, AC 

H. Gilmore, AC 
B. Johnson, AC 
Cc. Parmele, AC 
H,. Shaw, AC 

E. Craven, Inf. 

H. Rawlinson, AC 
E, Teberg, AC 
E. Moore, AC 

H. Bingham, FA 
W. Kent, AC 

A. Deck, AC 

W. Billings, Inf. 
F. Lucier, jr., Inf. 
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Commissioned in Regular Army 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 
TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 
(Promotion List) 


. L. Latimer, FA 
. C. Burnside, AC 
. F, Prouty, jr., AC 
M. Pfeffer, FA 
. R. Finley, FA 
Chrietzberg, FA 
. C, Becker, FA 
. B. Jackson, SC 
. M. Carhart, AC 
. R. Brantley, AC 
. W. Ellis, AC 
. K. Phippen, AC 
. H, Palmblad, SC 
. R. Jensen, Ord. 
. Cundiff, Inf. 
. H. Hall, AC 
. F, Paschall, 3rd, 
"AC 
. R. Taylor, AC 
. 8. Gwynn, AC 
. J. Delaney, FA 
. E. Skinner, SC 
. W. Downer, Ord. 
. A. Smith, AC 
. Henshaw, jr., FA 
. Semmens, CAC 
. Ledbetter, jr., 


PS BOS DSSEPSPaMray 


powaanens 


Tate 


. Smith, Inf. 
. Davoli, AC 
. Pattillo, AC 

. Gold, QMC 

. Norris, AC 
. Burley, AC 

. Moore, AC 
J. Harrell, jr., Ord. 
pleton, FA 

. Stevenson, FA 
i Vv. Pearson, FA 
. L. Withers, AC 
. W. Daniel, jr., SC 
Cc 
we 
i: Oe 
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Ellis, Inf. 
Rahaeuser, SC 
Cole, AC 
. K. Powell, AC 
_R. Weinbrenner, 
"AC 


. B, Geery, CE 

. G. Wilkinson, AC 
. E. Eastlake, jr., 
Inf. 

. H,. Lynch, AC 
J. Canfield, FA 
. H. Shea, Inf. 
A. Sold, FA 
. 8. 
ie 
. B. 
oe 


ory PanAnnene-C Re 


Isenson, CAC 
Donahue, CAC 
Moody, AC 
Donley, Ord. 

. Claytor, AC 

. Fraser, Inf. 

. Jolissaint, AC 
. Fryer, AC 


NEO URPOOnDS 


PRS 
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D. Belsma, AC 

. D. Wheeler, AC 
. L. Wimberly, AC 
E. Shahan, AC 
R. Stevens, AC 
. L. Beard, AC 

. D. Wallace, AC 
J. Catt, AC 

. H, Gattis, AC 

. E. Telzrow, AC 
. G, Treat, AC 
“T. 
.M. 
.L. 
. G. 
. EB. 
. de 
lL. 
. E. 
. a. 
.M 


BAS 


. 
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Scepansky, AC 
Graham, AC 
Weber, AC 
Lund, AC 
Wild, AC 
Hydo, AC 
Redman, AC 
Riley, AC 
McClellan, AC 
ilner, jr., AC 

. O. Jackson, jr., AC 

. E. Nix, AC 

. Turner, AC 

. Seawell, AC 

.B. Compton, AC 

i. Langdale, AC 

A. D, Thomas, AC 


hat ab a 
ate, 


J. W. Kline, AC 

J. F. Sapp, AC 

N. G. Mehaffey, AC 
R. L. Howard, AC 
K. H. Powers, AC 
J. B. Paine, AC 

EB. Ledoux, AC 

W. S. Connors, AC 
J. L. Muller, AC 

D. F. Harbour, AC 
F. J. Nelander, AC 
J. C. Holbrook, jr., AC 
R. A. Porter, AC 

8S. W. Wilkins, AC 
. 8. Barrett, FA 

. B. Trimble, AC 

. Kjeldseth, CE 
. Ponder, jr., AC 
. McClellan, AC 
. Garrett, AC 

. Minch, CAC 

. Harris, AC 


SROS amas 
Ro me ms: 


N. H. Nance, AC 

D. F. Mulliken, Ord. 
S. H. Wheeler, FA 
Cc. C. Johnson, Inf. 
E 


I, BE. Parker, FA 
D. C, Allen, Inf. 
J. = D. Schlosser, 
MC 
2. L. Daniels, AC 
> Me Carson, Ord. 
S. M. Burney, Ord. 
W. M. Hilt, AC 
J. R. Hood, jr., AC 
J.J. Brown, AC 
R. I. Williams, FA 
A. T. Sampson, AC 
G. J. Anzelon, AC 
D. H. Boardman, jr., 
Bg: 


. Neary, QMC 
. Conaty, Inf. 
. Harrell, jr., AC 
. France, jr., FA 
. Hobrecht, FA 
. Withers, AC 
. Whall, Inf. 
. Zdanzukas, Inf. 
. Tudor, AC 
. Manch, AC 
. Ferguson, AC 
. White, AC 
. Battison, jr., CE 
. Harden, Inf. 
. Reppa, Cav. 
. Patterson, FA 
. Burris, AC 
. Meanor, jr., Ord. 
. Schenk, AC 
. Austin, AC 
y. Howell, AC 
. Lunceford, AC 
. Rochte, jr., AC 
M. Osander, AC 
. J. Dix, AC 
. W. Busching, AC 
w. J. Bausser, AC 
L. G. Gilbert, AC 
H. W. Findley, AC 
J. N. McFadden, AC 
M. G. Lloyd, AC 
Cc. R, Phillips, AC 
J. W. Gaff, jr., AC 
C. A, Trotter, jr., AC 
. Brocklehurst, 
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rissey, jr., AC 
isher, AC 


ow 


ixon, AC 
ammond, AC 
* Crow ley, AC 

‘G. ‘Cook, jr., AC 
W. Shick, AC 

L. Walker, AC 

A. Goodrich, AC 
D. Riggin, AC 

A. Anderson, AC 
C. Bender, AC 

F. Hoag, AC 
. H. Davidson, AC 
Cc. R, Kimbrel, AC 
G. M. Foster, AC 
W. Dallam, jr., AC 
W. A. Smith, AC 
D. Davenport, AC 
0. E. White, AC 
D. L. Benton, jr., Inf. 
J. Grable, jr., AC 
W. M. Massengale, jr., 

AC 
B. E. Glass, jr., AC 
C. E, Jordan, AC 
E. M. Smith, AC 
K. E, Hill, AC 
M, F. Roseoe, AC 
K. 8. Hodges, AC 
J. W. Sims, AC 
F. 8. Savage, AC 
H. B. Walsh, AC 
C. B, Slocumb, jr., AC 
G. I. Martin, AC 
A. D. Powers, AC 
J. E, Hunter, AC 
D. I. Liebman, AC 
W. E. Vinzant, AC 
J.C. Berger, AC 
J. A. Watkins, AC 
T. W. Keefe, jr., AC 
J. H. Van Pelt, AC 
A. L. Smith, SC 
C. E. St. Clair, AC 

. Sharp, FA 

. Burke, SC 
. Silman, QMC 

. Hidalgo, Inf. 
. Huey, AC 

. Aycock, FA 
. Riddle, jr., AC 
RB. Datnoff, Inf. 
. R, Jenkins, CAC 
. W. Kinney, AC 
M. Easley, jr., Inf. 
. K. Anderson, CAC 
B. Baldwin, AC 
. C. Beaumont, Inf. 
. L. Maier, AC 
F. F. Ross, jr., AC 
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. W. Carney, AC 

. F. Scanlon, Inf. 

. McClure, Inf. 

F, Healey, AC 

E. Rose, QMC 

. A. Brooks, AC 

M. Johnston, AC 
. W. Aykroyd, Cav. 
. O. Froeschle, Inf. 
_M. Hill, AC 

E. Rehrer, AC 


. A. Carroll, jr., AC 
. T. Furchner, AC 
. T. Hull, jr., AC 
x Jones, AC 
E. Buckwalter, AC 
W. Smith, AC 
M. Jones, AC 
A. Harris, AC 
T. Barber, AC 
E. Snell, AC 
Morgan, AC 
W. Holbert, AC 
E. Metcalfe, AC 
D. Taylor, AC 
W. Duren, Inf. 
J. Keene, AC 
M. Sheeks, AC 
H. Griffin, AC 
F. Rydstrom, AC 
J. McKinnis, AC 
S. Seeds, AC 
D. Duncan, AC 
J. P. Rasor, AC 
H. Van Deusen, AC 
. H. Seott, AC 
R. Willey, AC 
L. Grubaugh, AC 
W. Brown, AC 
R. McCord, AC 
L. Lollar, AC 
French, AC 
F. Newman, AC 
H. Morris, AC 
C. Schultz, AC 
J. Smith, AC 
J. McClernon, AC 
M., Christ, AC 
A. Bailey, AC 
. R. Vaughan, AC 
.W. y. Farnham, AC 
. I. Williams, AC 
‘HL. Settles, AC 
E. Eggleston, AC 
D. McKee, AC 
R. Petrovich, AC 
L. Bastian, AC 
I. Ferguson, AC 
A. Jones, AC 
A. Sherman, AC 
M. McClelland, AC 
J. Garrigan, AC 
G. Sill, AC 
L. DeBord, AC 
J. Carmody, AC 
J. Van Wyk, AC 
C. Welch, AC 
J. W. Robie, AC 
T. T. Popovich, AC 
M. A. Crestadoro, jr., 
AC 
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V. G. Kinnaird, jr., 
AC 


J. 8. Loisel, AC 
M.S. Tyler, jr., AC 
G. B. Palmer, AC 
R. W. Rood, AC 
E, A. Van Dyke, AC 
A. B. Streete, AC 
W. H. Beale, jr., AC 
P. P. Dawson, AC 
= ee Bounds, AC 

A. Perry, AC 
Ww. Markey, Inf. 
H. Greeley, Ord. 
L. Newell, Inf. 
H. Bolender, AC 
8S. King, SC 
L. Snyder, AC 
G, Schulte, FA 
L. Counselman, AC 
T. Merrill, AC 
H. Purkitt, FA 
H. Knowles, QMC 
R, Ligon, CAC 
S. Lightner, AC 
H, Derey, AC 
. R. Standifer, jr., 
‘A 


POPP MONS RABORDBE 


Cc 
H. W. Paige, AC 
A. H. Homburg, jr., 
Inf. 
S. L. Reid, CAC 
B. M. Austin, Inf. 
F. B. Wilson, FA 
R. L. Gundlach, Inf. 
P. L. Gooldy, jr., AC 
W. L. Williams, 3rd, 
Ord. 
E. B. Datres, SC 
H, L. Parris, AC 
J. W. Cocke, Cav. 
W. E. Todd, AC 
N. M. Abbott, AC 
F. L. Havel, Ord. 
A. W. Brownfield, AC 
R. H. Clarke, Inf. 
J. M. Edmunds, CAC 
G. H. Franklin, QMC 
J. F. Mears, AC 
C. B. Lassiter, AC 
C. H. Moore, jr., SC 
M. McDonald, jr., Inf. 
C. D. Trail, FA 
T. W. Bowden, AC 
M. N. Stanford, CAC 
R. Taylor, AC 


J. M.S. Strickland, 


Inf. 
M. S. Benedict, AC 
J. F. Brannock, AC 
C. 8. Stough, jr., Inf. 
G. M. Cravens, SC 
E. T. Lian, Inf. 
Cc. L. Hankins, Inf. 
G. F. Tilley, jr., AC 
W. L. Coss, AC 


R, M. Gehrig, AC 
E. F. Stoddard, AC 
A. F, Adams, AC 
R. H. Courtney, CAC 
C. M. Stubbs, AC 
W. W. Foster, jr., AC 
L. M. Johnson, jr., Inf. 
R. R. Sipes, AC 

D, A, Suddeth, AC 

B. McDowell, jr., AC 
F. C. Fay, AC 
W. D. MeDowell, Inf. 
T. H. Stewart, 3rd, 

Cav. 

L. J. Otten, jr., SC 
H. B. Simpson, AC 
Cc. W. Boedeker, AC 
P. E. Greiner, AC 

R, E. Thacker, AC 
J. C. Truscott, AC 
J. D. Gorham, jr., AC 
S. 8. Gregory, jr., CAC 
F. C. Roberts, jr., AC 
J. W. Heatwole, SC 

. E. Taylor, AC 

. A. McDaniel, jr., 
‘AC 
. W. Richardson, AC 
. Tyler, AC 

. Browning, Inf. 

. Scarbrough, AC 
. Gaynor, jr., FA 
}. Allen, AC 

. Ambrose, AC 

<. Baumgardner, 


qPsRm mos 
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. Pruitt, AC 

. Riha, AC 

. Shoop, AC 

. Wooley, AC 

.. Evans, jr., AC 
. Whitworth, jr., 


POnw wp 


_E. Roberts, Inf. 

. E. Krieger, jr., AC 
. A, McDonald, ‘ac 
.8 


MRP O Ame wEO 


. C. Medvedeff, AC 
R. R. Shaefer, AC 

P. A, Tisdale, AC 

A. F. Myers, FA 

H, F. Beery, AC 

D. W. Spawn, AC 

H. F. Smith, AC 

A. T. Rice, AC 

J. BE, Frizen, AC 

R. T. Hall, jr., AC 
D. H, Hatfield, AC 
R. F. Stafford, AC 
D. E. Good, AC 

J. J. Catton, AC 

S. W. White, Inf. 

J.C. Thrift, AC 

A. 8. Aiken, AC 

V. B. Hathorn, jr., AC 
R, F. Fisher, AC 

F. C. Thompson, Inf. 
W. H. Powell, jr., AC 
G. B. Hankins, Inf. 
A. B. Ferry, Inf. 

W. C. Naselroad, 

QMC 

J. J. Morgan, Inf. 

G. D. Timmons, AC 
Cc. N. Nelson, AC 

D. B. Orr, AC 

D. C. Bird, Inf. 

Cc. L. Cudlipp, Ord. 
K. D. Thompson, AC 
R. E. Tiede, AC 

J. B. Harrelson, AC 
3. S. Boylan, jr., AC 
D. A, Shaver, AC 

A. D. Moore, AC 

E. L. Harper, Inf. 

J. H. Jacoby, AC 

G. H. Drewry, jr., 

Ord. 

E. 0. MeComas, AC 
Q. R. Hardage, Inf. 
J. T. Martin, AC 

W. Wall, jr., AC 

F. R. Brownyard, FA 
A. F. Burgess, jr., SC 
D. W. Hancock, SC 
W. P. Williams, AC 
J.C. Wise, AC 

W. B. Whisonant, AC 
D. C. Rubottom, Inf. 
P. M. Huber, AC 

8S. C. Bruce, AC 

A. E. Milloy, Inf. 

W. E. Bertram, AC 
R. L, Liles, AC 

A. V. Reyes, FA 

W. H. Rathbun, AC 
W. E. Ruark, jr., AC 
M. E. White, AC 

H. C. Wilder, AC 

H. L. Hawkins, AC 
R. V. Hench, AC 

E. Castle, CAC 

S. H. Spillner, Inf. 
D. E. Noel, AC 

L. H. Couch, AC 
J.J. Gildee, jr., Inf. 








. A. Dwight, Inf. 
G. Toler, AC 

Cc. Arnold, AC 

E. Garrett, Inf. 
P, Dzamba, AC 

S. Fain, AC 

F. Deegan, AC 

K. Coe, AC 

R. Adams, AC 

C. Price, AC 

Roy, AC 

L. Osgard, Inf. 

A. Hockett, AC 

S. Kimbell, AC 
Neely, AC 

J.J. Larkin, AC 

W. J. Smith, CAC 

J. L. Laughlin, AC 
A. A. Blinn, FA 

R. H. Deason, FA 
A. L. Berman, AC 

E. H. Wolters, AC 
J. M. Sage, Inf. 

J. D. Shivers, jr., AC 
I. H, Dregne, AC 

F. J. Franz, AC 

J. W. Fredericks, AC 
L. L. Krause, jr., AC 
W. W. Patton, AC 
M. J. Yarsky, AC 

E. E. Snyder, jr., AC 
J. W. Farrar, AC 

D, E. Anderson, AC 
R. P. Halloran, AC 
L. P. Geary, AC 

J. W. Stansbury, AC 
J. M,. Williams, AC 
M. H. Strickler, AC 
H. W. Waldmire, AC 
T. M. Tilley, AC 

A. Small, AC 

W. T. Sullivan, jr., 


SROHORRPOFRHMEAS| 


AC 

H. A. Radetsky, AC 

T. T. Omohundro, AC 

G. A. Uhrich, AC 

J. Y. C. Roth, AC 

Cc. B. Kelly, AC 

D. F. Riva, AC 

E. L. Rathbun, AC 

R, N, Crawford, QMC 

A. 8. Tainsh, AC 

R. M. Ferguson, AC 

P. J. Slocum, AC 

P. P. Douglas, jr., AC 

W. D. Ritchie, AC 

J. M. Chapin, AC 

E. F. Roddy, AC 

R. E. Whittaker, AC 

A, G. Durbeck, AC 

M. A. Mitchell, AC 

J. R. Glyer, AC 

D. D. Renwick, AC 

G. O. Wymond, jr., 
Cav. 

R. P. Klein, AC 

M. R. Walsh, jr., AC 

D. L. Willetts, AC 

W. R. Calhoun, jr., 
AC 

G. W. Ramsey, AC 

J. A. Carey, AC 

M. L. Smith, jr., AC 

A. D. Gaston, AC 

L. P. Marks, AC 

W. D. Dunham, AC 

W. V. Cook, AC 

J. W. Little, AC 

L. W. Killen, AC 

J. M. Gregory, AC 

C. C. Williams, AC 

Cc. W. Johnson, AC 

A. W. Cruikshank, 
jr., AC 

D. C. MeGee, AC 

T. R. Wright, AC 

M. E. Williams, Inf. 

W. B. Hawkins, AC 

A. E. Aenchbacher, 
AC 

S. R. Oglesby, jr., AC 

W. C. Carter, Inf. 

V. F. Pressentin, FA 

J. H. Thorne, AC 

J. L. Dumas, AC 

A. T. House, AC 

R, C. Rogers, AC 

D. E. Carpenter, AC 

J. A. Hutchison, AC 

H. C. Teubner, AC 

R. E. Robertson, AC 

R. D. Neece, jr., AC 

D. O. Hollingsworth, 
AC 

R. L. Gohmert, jr., 


Inf. 
A. R. Long, AC 
Cc. W. Craven, AC 
J.C. Bones, AC 
R. W. Tarvin, AC 
N. K. Cranfill, AC 
J. M. Palmer, AC 
R. T. Crosland, AC 
F. A. Martin, AC 
W. H. Mebee, AC 
W. D. Ziler, Inf. 
K. K. Beahan, AC 
R. W. Ard, AC 


Edwin J. Waszak, Inf. 


J. M. Moore, jr., AC 
F. L, White, AC 

R, T. Knowles, FA 
D. C. Goewey, AC 
J. W. Dean, jr., FA 
G. W. Peters, FA 
W. Y. Lucas, AC 


. Larson, AC 

. Bieber, ‘omc 

. Barfield, CAC 
. Greer, Inf. 

. Knox, ‘AC 

. Lee, Cav. 

. Jackson, AC 

. Stell, AC 

. Dobbins, Inf. 

. Hodge, AC 

3. Hayes, AC 

. Robinson, jr., 


POD > Reg minc 


Bere’ 


ms, Inf. 

. Brown, AC 

. Hey, AC 

T. Glaser, AC 

J. C. Dieffenderfer, AC 

R. F. Weltzin, AC 

L. L. Johnson, Inf. 

S. P. Parsons, AC 

J. A. Des Portes, AC 

W. D. Kennedy, jr., 
CAC 

P. R. Smith, CAC 

F. Patterson, CAC 

B. W. Perry, CAC 

E. C. Hardin, jr., AC 

R. H. Von Burg, Cav. 

G. L, Cook, QMC 

Cc, A. Shaw, FA 

J. L. Weeks, AC 

H. C. Blazzard, Inf. 

G. W. Cook, QMC 


oT 
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G. A. Williamson, AC 
A, T. Stephens, QMC 
H, L. Bruley, Inf. 

R, E, Snetzer, CE 

M. A. Roth, AC 

P. E. Gardiner, AC 
R. A. Gilbert, AC 

D. C. Pricer, AC 

M. L. Fallwell, CWS 
A. A. Soskey, Fin. 

K. Brabson, FA 

W. Hamblen, AC 

F. B. Howes, jr., AC 


L. C. Selden, AC 

D. F. Thompson, AC 

W. M. Black, AC 

G. F. Brodie, jr., AC 

L, E. Guyer, AC 

E. L. Meggs, Inf. 

R, Sabolyk, Inf. 

N. J. Heuberger, Inf. 

R. L. Jones, Inf. 

T. A. Gibson, jr., CWS 

J. K. Benfield, jr., Inf. 

J. W. Nunn, AC 

W. P. Wood, AC 

F. L. Svore, AC 

D, J. Coonan, jr., AC 

J. W. Lyle, FA 

J. L. Krebs, AC 

J. T. O’Hea, CAC 

H. H. Hutsinpiller, 
Inf. 


_J. R. Copeland, AC 


A. N, Thom, AC 

D. E. Thomson, FA 
R. - Thompson, AC 
V. N. Nestor, AC 

S. z Tibbs, AC 

R, H. Ramsay, SC 

Cc. V. Neil, AC 

F. W. Hunter, jr., AC 
D. J. Williams, AC 
N. C. MacKay, AC 

F. R. Peck, jr., AC 
F. P. Sabin, AC 

R. W. Relfe, AC 

G. H. Johnston, AC 
J. M. Beall, AC 

R, Papania, jr., AC 
M. E. Sorte, AC 

W. R. Britton, AC 

J. L. Ramer, AC 

T. L. Redd, jr., SC 

S. A. Roberts, AC 

S. C. Lewis, AC 

L. Martin, jr., AC 

J. M. Winkler, AC 

L. F. Tanberg, AC 
N. R. Johnson, AC 
K. W. Whitehorn, AC 
P. G. Magness, AC 

T. B. McGuire, AC 

E. J. Saliba, AC 

W. F. Rankin, jr., AC 
H. W. Burns, AC 

H, A. Fischer, jr., AC 
D. H. Forbes, jr., AC 
M. J. King, AC 

8S. F. Parr, Inf. 

H, Atherton, AC 

Cc. W. Payne, AC 

L. W. Cook, AC 

N,. P. Tucker, AC 

E. F. Witsell, jr., AC 
M, E, Paulson, AC 

R. M. Mansfield, AC 
R. C. Morris, jr., AC 
W. R. Yarbrough, AC 
J. 0. re jr., 


cw 

H. L. ee 3t.. 
QMC 

E. 8. ’ tains jr. 
In 


J. —y ‘Boston, Inf. 

R. R. Van Dusen, jr., 
Inf. 

J. B. Rees, FA 

W. K. Selenger, AC 

W. F. Gallogly, AC 

W. P. Waters, jr., 
QMC 








W. N. Hensley, AC 

L. E. Barlow, Inf. 

H. J. Cronin, FA 

R. B. Kline, FA 

C, A. Jack, AC 

M. F. Schroeder, Inf. 

B. H. Roberts, AC 

G. W. Leugers, FA 

R. M. Lee, Inf. 

J. L. Bailey, QMC 

S. H, Roberts, Inf. 

B. L. Perry, Fin. 

M. Kullmar, Inf. 

E. B. Merrill, QMC 

W. D. Key, AC 

D. W. Allard, Inf. 

J. W. Hollistein, Inf, 

A. C. Meier, FA 

H. S. Lowe, Inf. 

R. L. Doupe, Inf. 

P, R, Kennedy, Inf. 

A. J. Thomas, Fin. 

F, P. Dannelly, AC 

F. R. Ulrich, Inf. 

F. G. Taylor, AC 

W. P. Keleher, Inf. 

P. R. Sheffield, Ord. 

R. W. McEvoy, Ord. 

R, M. Webb, FA 

W. C. Neubauer, SC 

C. Pearce, 3rd, AC 

R. J. DuFresne, AC 

W. H. O’Connell, FA 

J. O. Hoover, Inf. 

G. R. Cody, Inf. 

E. C. Butler, QMC 

W. M. Vandebogart, 
AC 

H. E. Lucas, AC 

T. O. Chappelle, CAC 

Cc. L. Harmon, jr., AC 

H. E, Beaman, FA 

R. V. Roberts, Fin, 

J. J. Wagstaff, Inf. 

G. Campbell, QMC 

E. T. Dunn, AC 

W. Y. Brookreson, Inf. 

E. Dreiss, FA 

N. C. Haynes, jr., AC 

K. B. Blaney, Inf. 

H. J. Thomas, AC 

G, C. Robertson, jr., 
AC 


R. B. Myers, AC 
R. J. Sullivan, AC 
H. B. Kucheman, jr., 
AC 
J. R. Shumway, AC 
W. L. Grimes, QMC 
A. A. Berglund, QMC 
Fariss Hardin, Inf. 
E. A, Vivian, AC 
Robert J. Nolan, AC 
D, A. Sinskie, AC 
F. R. Schmidt, AC 
Hal F. Simmons, AC 
M. Tahsequah, AC 
W. E. Keefer, AC 
Joseph L. Thury, AC 
J. H. Anderson, AC 
R, D. Johnston, AC 
B. J. Randall, jr., FA 
R. E. Ferguson, AC 
W. Cc. Jensen, AC 


L. P. MacQueen, FA 
Cc. K, Hokenson, Inf. 
A. J. Ramsel, FA 
R. A. Wilson, AC 
Gordon B, Clark, AC 
H. R. Merritt, AC 
R. O. Gruetzemacher, 
AC 
M. L. Raines, FA 
H. P. McCorkle, AC 


John Tyson, AC 
G, Sammet, jr.; FA 
J. L. Cronkhite, AC 
H, L. Minton, Inf. 
Cc. L. Summers, AC 
R. W. McCulla, AC 
John D. Foulk, Inf. 
Ralph L, Clary, AC 
a... ae AC 
E. L. Wilson, jr., AC 
Robert L. om Bang “Ac 
Thomas J. Price, AC 
D. N. Simpson, AC 
D. L. Johnson, Inf. 
W. R. Smith, AC 
S. H. Turner, AC 
Ralph G. Suggs, AC 
P. J. McClure, jr., Inf. 
R. F. Heske, Inf. 
Lamar J. Dunn, AC 
Eugene W. Palm, Inf. 
Jack W. Lingo, AC 
J. E. Hubbard, AC 
S. J. Skousen, AC 
Edwin W. Vail, Inf. 
J. B. Williamson, SC 
G. T. Roberts, jr., AC 
Francis W. Nye, AC 
Eugene B. Ellis, AC 
John W. Carroll, AC 
H, L. Downing, jr., 
AC 
William A. Beard, AC 
A. C. Adams, jr., AC 
J. W. Robinson, AC 
N. W. Oldham, jr., 


Roy H. 
Max H. 
Boyd F. 

( Please 


Bruns, AC 
Boyer, AC 
Herman, AC 


W. G. Woods, jr., AC 
John J. Watkins, AC 
W. F. Davis, AC 

B. D. Anderson, Inf, 
F. B. Watson, FIN 
F. D. Lown, jr., AC 
John A. Urban, AC 
G. B. Leaverton, AC 
D. B. Williams, CAC 
G. W. Baccus, QMC 
F. K. Nichols, SC 

G. E, Redheffer, CAC 
N. C. Appold, AC 

Robert H. Allyn, AC 
R. B. Allison, AC 

R. J. Abernethy, AC 


Marlen E. Reber, AC 

Jerry D. Miller, AC 

J. R. MeDonald, AC 

M. L. Baumgardner, 
AC 

W. E. Wockenfuss, 
AC 

J. B. Harding, AC 

B. K. Thomas, CWS 


J. R. MeGill, AC 

L. D. Vickers, AC 
T. A. Barrow, FA 
S. L. Thompson, Inf. 
E. L. McLeod, Inf, 
R. J. Ward, QMC 
E. W. Byrne, AC 
W. K. Bennett, Inf. 
J. C. Grant, jr., AC 
J. E. Morrison, jr., 

AC 

T. Diamantes, Inf, 
R. M. Drake, jr., AC 
James A. Darby, AC 
Michael Gussie, Inf. 


J. A. Harvey, AC 

W. D. Gower, Inf. 

G,. F. Fredrickson, 
Inf. 

T. R. Barton, AC 

T. E. Correll, AC 


D. Alexander, AC 
Donald E, O'Neil, AC 
P. M. McGuire, Inf. 


Oliver C. Ward, AC 
Cc. F. H. Begg, AC 
Ralph W. Brake, Inf. 


E. E, Durham, Inf. 
W. S. Coleman, Inf. 
J. P. Marsiglia, AC 
Robert D. Reid, QMC 
W. J. Simmons, Inf. 
G. W. Hessberger, 
Inf, 
D. H. Paap, AC 
W. Marchesi, AC 
R. A, Bradley, AC 
L. A. Ritter, jr., AC 
G. C. Walker, Inf. 
E. M, Hensley, Inf. 
Alliston Slade, AC 
S. R. Barker, jr., AC 
W. B. Welling, jr., 
AC 
J. D. Seullion, AC 
Charles M. Cary, AC 
H. W. Massengale, 
AC 
Ralph L. Brown, AC 
Harry M. Odren, AC 
Donald A. Reed, AC 
W. S. Chairsell, AC 
Donald H. King, AC 
W. T. Halton, A 
W. J. DuBois, AC 
G. K. Hughel, A¢ 
D. H, Cowles, Cav. 
c. C. Barthel, AC 
Cc. W. Cook, CAC 
ri oy Bryan, jr., Inf. 
. Kinder, jr., AC 
Abbott, AC 
Harry E. Ford, FIN 
Robert A. Hume, AC 
C. H. Bell, jr., Inf. 
B. J. Bushue, AC 
J. W. Brainerd, AC 
Cc. W. Armbrust,, AC 
L. F. Huston, AC 
John M. Regan, AC 
L. M. Schulstad, jr. 
Joe P. Walters, AC 
E. E. Blakely, AC 
J. O. Lindberg, AC 
D. S. Glover, AC 
D. E, Whipple, AC 
J. L. Tueller, AC 
J. S. Stewart, AC 


zo z. 


B. G. Belongia, AC 

J. C. Pedersen, AC 

L. R. Williams, J? 
AC 

R. R. Scott, AC 

Russell. Powell, AC 


Arthur J. King, CAC 
W. Jones, jr., FA 
Billy C. Gray, AC 
W. V. Baker, AC 
Horton L. Fross, AC 
Richard E. Leary, AC 
Philip F. Dean, Inf. 
E. E. Sweetland, AC 
J. M. Hoffman, AC 
R. J. Gardinier, AC 
J. = Fiumara, AC 
F. Wheeler, AC 
R. :. Shimanek, AC 
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Commissioned in Regular Army 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 
TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 
(Promotion List) 


w. L. Laven, AC 
Rarl A. Butts, AC 
Roy E. Smith, FA 
A. M. Swiren, AC 
Aldo Artiglia, AC 
R. A. Robbins, Inf. 
8. C. Zagorsky, AC 
R. H. Griffin, AC 

G. L. Payne, jr., AC 
K. C. Crawford, FA 
R, M. Edholm, AC 
Lester S. King, AC 
Marion S. Bell, Inf. 
R. W. Gunther, AC 
W. E. Grant, Inf. 
c. C. Dereus, Inf. 
Tt. A. Boyle, Inf. 
Howard C. Bone, Cav. 
B, O. Norman, Cav. 
J. 8. Nickell, Cav. 

H. McNamara, jr., 


Cay. 

J. D. McNally, QMC 

Cc. L. Anderson, QMC 

D, F. Sharp, AC 

M. D. Branch, Inf. 

Paul B. Miller, AC 

B. R. Kadel, jr., FA 

Neil Taylor, Inf. 

Marvin E. Kay, AC 

W. T. White, AC 

J. X. Junker, 3rd, 
AC 

H. W. Simmons, AC 

Wicklund, AC 

. Tipton, AC 

. Shubin, AC 

. Rowe, CAC 
Ducey, CAC 
Woods, CAC 
D. Carter, AC 

. Sweet, jr., Inf. 

1, Stielau, FIN 

John E, Gannon, AC 

BR. J. Dougherty, SC 

Jack C. Armour, FIN 

Cc. B. Hansen, Inf. 

R. C. Speirs, Inf. 

J. W. Schrader, Inf. 

8. A. Stephens, AC 

W. D. Meara, Cav. 

H. B. Larson, AC 

C. A. North, AC 

Stanford J. Otto, AC 

H. P, Davis, jr., AC 

P. O. Gordon, Inf. 

W. A. Campbell, AC 

D. J. Pennington, 
AC 

R, J. Bigart, Inf. 

W. J. Winter, Inf. 

FP. A. Mulroney, Inf. 

H. F. Cline, AC 

F. W. Hansley, AC 

J. W. Kuyendall, jr., 
Quc 

J. 8. Lekson, Inf. 

E. E. DuBose, jr., AC 

John P. Reed, FA 

J. W. B. Walters, FA 

M. M. Canary, QMC 

A. W. Milberg, FA 

Loyd G. Hanna, QMC 

W. Bennett, Inf. 

C. W. Kruger, QMC 

E. F. Boomer, CAC 

R. J. Hopper, AC 

W. M. Casart, QMC 

John Zakel, jr., Cav. 

8. R. Tolbert, FIN 

E. B. Scovill, Inf. 

K. W. Cross, QMC 

R. H. Niles, QMC 

J. W. Hemingway, 
Inf, 

L. A. Curtis, AC 

J. M. Totten, AC 

R. A. Ariano, AC 

W. T. Moseley, CWS 

C. W. Patten, Inf, 

F. G. Steiner, Inf. 

R. D. Harlan, CAC 

J. J. Jones, AC 

Wayne Matson, AC 

E. C. Parkerson, AC 
E. F. Staebell, AC 

J. R. Brown, AC 

W. A, Hunter, AC 

8. W. Weatherford, 
AC 
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L, 8. Beall, AC 
8. P. Smith, Ac 

. Q. Westmoreland, 
Ac 


K. E. Beary, AC 
A. L, Biberstein, AC 
Russel M. Bragg, AC 
Meade Klemme, AC 
Roy I. Barnes, AC 
John L, Black, AC 
D. G. Burgeson, AC 
Irving ¢. Eells, AC 
J..L, Hancock, AC 
> * Sanford, AC 

- A. Glea 

* 7 son, jr., 


M. w. Howell, Cay. 
James W. Reed, QMC 
F. E. Johnson, QMC 


R. D. Denchfield, 
QMCc 

L. E. Hollinger, AC 

A. H. Phillips, Inf. 

M. E. Jarvis, AC 

Fred G. Jones, AC 

R. L. Midkiff, jr., AC 

H, M. Blair, AC 

A. F. Jeffrey, AC 

Joseph Myers, AC 

H. L. Vestal, AC 

Walter G. Benz, AC 

R. A. Campbell, AC 

Ray Dauphin, AC 

G. W. Johnson, AC 

W. M. Mahurin, AC 

J. W. Vogt, jr., AC 

N. B. Kehoe, jr., AC 

J. T. Stewart, AC 

J. H. Ayers, AC 

W. J. Rhodes, AC 

R. F. Fackler, AC 

H. H. Green, AC 

B. F. Long, AC 

G. E. McCord, AC 

W. B. Rogers, AC 

R. G. Taylor, jr., AC 

P. K. Carlton, AC 

J. H. Curry, AC 

Cc. F. Gallmeier, AC 

H. B. Hewett, AC 

R. E. Kendig, AC 

John L, Rex, jr., AC 

G. M. Richmond, AC 

Jack Setterich, AC 

W. L. Alexander, AC 

W. T. Carter, AC 

Ww. J. Crumm, AC 

James A. Long, AC 

B. J. Nettles, jr., AC 

K, A. Reecher, AC 

D. H. Schuyler, AC 

J. W. Barnes, AC 

BE. J. Bartos, AC 

B. BE. Turner, AC 

H. C. Clymer, AC 

Wiliam J. Jones, AC 

N. B. Robins, AC 

R. E. Cosner, jr., Inf. 

W. S. Barney, AC 

L. G. Abeloff, AC 

Harry J. Koepp, AC 

J. A. Millin, jr., AC 

Dorrie E. Jones, AC 

A. H. Parthum, jr., | 
QMC 

J. J. Dimel, AC 

L. N. Rodgers, FA 

W. H. Corrie, AC 

Alfred Kandel, AC 

R. C. Gibson, AC 

J. W. Crosby, AC 

Morris Berenson, AC 

Charles L. Maze, AC 

W. O. Denham, CAC 

R. D. Hyde, Inf. 

W. E. Yeates, AC 

Harry E. Koch, AC 

J. W. Thurston, AC 

James ID. Grace, AC 

Jerome P. Dufour,AC 

Ocar H. Coen, AC 

J. D. Neumann, Inf. 

J. P. Bilotta, AC 

W. A. McKean, Inf. 

Edgar R. Poole, Inf. 

M. H. Watkins, AC 

W. J. Lynn, Cav. 

M. R. Moore, AC 

H. L. Boyd, jr., SC 

Roy C. Briten, FIN 

W. P. Tallon, jr., FA 

R. P. Livingston, AC 

James L. Tyson, AC 

Karl L. Briel, AC 

Abner J. Hall, Ord. 

G. M. Sutton, CAC 

R. M. Shannon, Inf. 

R. C. Spiker, Inf. 

J. W. Fickessen, Cav. 

J. H. Murray, jr., SC 

F. Cc. Melton, jr., FA 

William §, Tally, AC 

F. W. Tippen, AC 

R. F. Knox, AC 

Dexter L. Ator, QMC 

V. J. Loffler, Inf. 

c. 0. Duty, CWS 

R. J. Titley, CAC 

G. T. Cooper, FA 

T. R. Pappas, AC 

T. J. Arbogast, AC 

J. R. F. Bond, Ord. 

W. F. Johnston, Inf. 

R. E. Walck, AC 

D. E. Milotta, Inf. 

BEB. F. MacDonald, AC 

E. B. Andersen, FA 

R. J. Tilton, Ord. 

H, E. Whitmore, Ord. 

V. C. Cardarella, AC 

G. B. Woodworth, FA 

D. R. Hickman, Inf. 

T. L. Lyons, QMC 

J. W. Sodenberg, AC 

Marlin W. Camp, FA 

L, A. Eddy, AC 

A. R, Curran, AC 





J. W. Wray, jr., AC 


J. L. Elder, jr., AC 
J. C. Fahringer, AC 
W. W. Kingery, AC 
Cc. C. Lutman, AC 
J. W. Andrews, AC 
T. R. Johnson, AC 
R. E. Catheart, AC 
R, D. Coleson, AC 
David D. Duff, AC 
Bruce C. Dunn, AC 
J. 8S. Jones, jr. AC 
W. W. Martindale, 
“AC 
J. D. Patton, AC 
c. J. Sheppard, AC 
Hollis B. Tara, AC 
J. M. Hayes, jr., AC 
J. H. Herring, AC 
M. F. Silay, jr., AC 
James A. Gault, AC 
T. P. Tatum, AC 
John H. Boyle, AC 
Philip Brooks, AC 
W. M. Davis, AC 
G. W. MeLaughlin, 
AC 
W. O. Pearson, AC 
W. C. Head, jr., AC 
Joseph L. Keith, AC 
J. L. Solomon, AC 
George V. Lane, AC 
R. F. Briggs, Cav. 
R. D, Healy, Inf. 
G. D. Styer, Inf. 
J. D. Swickard, AC 
John N. Barley, AC 
J. W. Weaver, AC 
R, F. Hemphill, AC 
R. W. Manteuffel, AC 
M. R. Schultz, AC 
C. H, Lockard, AC 
H, A. McKee, AC 
T. S. Walters, AC 
R. F. Kenney, AC 
J. L. Allbritton, AC 
B. S. McCarty, AC 
E. G. Shelton, jr., AC 
R. L. Ayles, AC 
Jack R. Banks, AC 
Joseph F. King, AC 
Ernest E. Biggs, AC 
James E. Curtis, AC 
R,. L. Hicks, jr., AC 
G. I, Ruddell, AC 
R, W. Kramme, AC 
Cc. E. Abramson, AC 
T. A. Hopkins, Inf. 
S. A. Lemley, AC 
J. C. Pleasant, Inf. 
W. E. Swenson, jr., 
Inf. 
G. M. Calvert, QMC 
H. D. Steinwinter, 
AC 


R. K. Weller, Inf. 
V. Fitzgerald, AC 
H. B, Henderly, Inf. 
Cc. P. Keiser, jr., Inf. 
H. R. Coates, Inf. 
R. F. Gibney, Inf. 
William R. Cory, Cav. 
J. L. Hackleman, AC 
J. J. Lifsey, AC 
J. W. McDermott, AC 
Leland R, Hayes, AIC 
John W. Rees, AC 
John T. Cobb, AC 
Andrew Spencer, FA 
Vv. C. Dieterich, AC 
E. C. Vogelsang, Inf. 
J. T. Dabinett, SC 
A. A. Bragalone, Inf. 
L. D. Royalty, Inf, 
J. W. Dieterle, AC 
J. M. Grant, FA 
M. H. Parson, Inf. 
E. I. Peterson, Inf. 
Cc, E, Sammon, Inf. 
F. E. Van Tassell, Inf, 
W. H. Reddell, AC 
J. M. Townsend, Inf. 
V. T. Loesing, CE 
L. J. Skidmore, jr., 
AC 
J. L. Cole, jr., Inf. 
A. H. Parrish, AC 
D, A. Brown, jr., AC 
G. E. Parsons, jr., 
Ord. 
J. N. Hickok, CAC 
W. D. Power, AC 
B. V. Silvis, CAC 
W. C. Beachler, Inf. 
Paul Shirley, AC 
E. B. Shepard, AC 
George D, Ish, Inf, 
Robert B. Jensen, AC 
W. W. Bixby, QMC 
E. A, Stoutner, Inf. 
P, W. Saunders, Inf. 
EK. G, Salyer, QMC 
J. A. Meads, ir., Inf. 
A. W. Hackwood, jr., 
Inf. 
Felipe Vias, Inf. 
Orville T. Lowe, Inf. 
L. 8S. Stanley, Inf. 
A. W. Morey, jr., FA 
R. M. Whitenton, CE 
D. E. Walker, AC 
R. E, Dougherty, AC 
R. I. Ciraldo, QMC 
D. K,. Stevens, CAC 
R. E. Shipp, FA 
William H. Hard, Inf. 


Frank P. Bane, CE 

T. S. Bell, Inf, 

John W. Lafko, Inf. 

W. C. Hale, Inf. 

W. E. Mangerich, AC 

D. W. Black, CAC 

N. F. Janousek, CAC 

S. R. Marconi, CAC 

L. A. Wilson, CAC 

Leonard M. Kirk, Inf. 

J. B. Cagle, jr., FA 

EB. G. Mulling, jr., AC 

Perry L. Huie, AC 

J. L. Robinson, CAC 

L. B. Brownfield, SC 

Cc. L. Davis, AC 

James E. Dunn, Inf. 

Joseph L. Gude, Inf. 

L. G. Huggins, Inf. 

M. G. Welling, Inf. 

L. B. Cheek, jr., FA 

Donald T. Paul, Inf. 

W. R. Swearngan, 
FIN 

J. W. Dale, jr., FA 

W. F. Heisler, CAC 

A. C. Anderson,, FA 

L. F. Samusson, Inf. 

W. H. Stutler, Inf. 

W. E. Mehlinger, FA 

A. P. Ellis, jr., Inf. 

W. J. Dennis, Inf. 

S. A. Hamilton, jr., 
CAC 

William I, King, CAC 

R. T. Morgan, QMC 

W. H. Mundhenk, 
QMC 

John F. Nash, AC 

A. H. Nottingham, 
FA 

Cc. W. Brown, AC 

John T. Walior, AC 

E. L. Farrell, jr., Inf. 

L. A. Wiliams,. Inf. 

William R, Blake, SC 

Cc. E. Curran, jr., Inf. 

Jack C, Mankin, AC 

Ellis A. Ream, CAC 

John A. Thorne, CAC 

R. V. Barnum, Inf. 

EP. B. Jones, Inf. 

John W. Lyon, Inf. 

F. P. Sheridan, FA 

W. V. Church, Inf, 

O. BE. Woodruff, jr., 
Cay, 

R. W. Weeks, Cav. 

A, A. Olson, Cav. 

J. C. Honea, jr., Inf. 

A. W. Kogstad, Inf. 

H. I. Fiedler, Cav. 

W. A. Guntharp, Inf. 

W. B. Seudder, FA 

F. E. Burgher, Inf, 

c. C. Kennedy, AC 

G. E. Nash, jr., FA 

H. R. Higgins, QMC 

J. Cc. Fuson, QMC 

e. M. Hill, Inf, 

W. V. Liggett, jr., AC 

W. F. Ahern, FA 

Robert Moore, QMC 

G. D. Godby, Inf. 

H. H. McKee, Inf. 

J. J. Mullen, Inf. 

W. D. MeMillin, AC 

H. F. Richardson, Inf. 

L. F. Stearns, Inf. 

B. H. Walker, CAC 

Mack McCaughey, jr., 
Inf, 

J. L. Yucker, jr., AC 

J. R. Burton, Cav. 

S. A. Knutson, Inf, 

W. J. Driver, FIN 

A. F. Leister, jr., Inf. 

J. G. Null, Inf, 

K. T. Stevens, Inf. 

V. W. Underwood, Inf. 

John A, Wells, QMC 

J. C. Snipes, jr., AC 

Cc. F. Walrath, Inf, 

R. A. Mazzucchi, CAC 

S. C. Raub, FA 

R. L. Hays, AC 

D. G. Bussey, AC 

J. C. Crilly, AC 

H, J. Girard, AC 

L. P. Roberts, AC 

W. A. Wilson, jr., AC 

W. L. Carss, jr., AC 

J. E. Murray, AC 

F. R. Scariano, AC 

Cc. A. Harris, AC 

E. Wendel, jr., FA 

W. L. Riles, Inf. 

D. M. Clark, AC 

J. S. Hinton, AC 

S. O. Sartor, AC 

R. A. Whitmore, AC 

J. R. Barton, AC 

F. E. Williams, jr., 
Ord. 

J. D,. Ramsey, FA 

V. P. Foster, jr., Inf. 

W. D. Cann, jr., Inf. 

Chas, L. Harrington, 
QMCc 

W. B. Robinson, AC 

c. C. Hurt, AC 

G. F. Fox, Inf. 

S. H. Nichols, AC 

J. D. MeCormick, FA 

D, M. McDonald, AC 





F. J. Orsi, QMC 

P. B. Ward, Inf. 

J .R. Guthrie, FA 

P. S. Avery, Inf. 

G. H. Young, jr., CWS 

F. Frederick, FA 

W. K. Bonneaux, AC 

Cc. W. Tennant, AC 

J. B. Tapp, AC 

J. W. Whitsett, AC 

F. J. MeGlynn, AC 

M. R.- McCarthy, CAC 

K. A. Omsted, AC 

Cc. B. MeCoid, Inf. 

H. B. McElree, FIN 

S. H, Matheson, Inf. 

P. N. Horton, Inf. 

P. E. Webber, AC 

G. W. Eldridge, AC 

D. A. Pilliod, Inf. 

H, D. Prather, Inf. 

T. J. Rounsaville, Inf. 

L. A. Carleton, Inf. 

R. J. Grady, AC 

W. L. Brackley, AC 

R. A. Fulton, AC 

Cc. W. Winchester, jr., 
QMC 

J. M. Whitfield, AC 

L. M. Ryan, AC 

J. H,. McCullough, AC 

Leroy Nigra, AC 

W. H. Van Marter, AC 

J. L. Hoggatt, AC 

W. P. Tuten, AC 

FE. F. Hauser, AC 

J. Inman, Inf. 

A. Appel, AC 

BE. Beckley, AC 

W. Turner, AC 

R. Stoney, AC 

R. Carter, AC 

A. Johnson, AC 

H. Peterson, AC 

H. Le Febre, AC 

R. Allred, AC 

B. Cohen, QMC 

L. Johnson, Inf, 

W. Keller, AC 

V. Weiss, QMC 

E. Simpson, AC 

P. Sherman, AC 

E, Dustin, SC 

F. Creighton, AC 

T. Hanson, AC 

J. R. Thompson, jr., 

M 
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QMC 
J. F. Kirkendall, AC 
J. T. Johnson, AC 
G. W. Carpenter, AC 
J. W. King, AC 
W. H. Deadwyler, jr., 
CAC 
V. W. Froehlich, AC 
B. B. Toland, jr., AC 
V. S. Pedone, AC 
W. B. Milburn, AC 
R. F. Kolstad, AC 
R. F. Moore, Inf. 
R. W. Anderson, Inf. 
J. L. Higgins, Inf, 
D. L. Rodewald, AC 
H. D. Young, AC 
H, L. Glick, AC 
R. L. Richardson, AC 
R. A. Cuzick, Inf. 
S. B. Scott, jr., Inf. 
Cc. D. Bonnett, AC 
Cc, E, Mead, Inf. 
C. W. Johnson, Inf. 
W. C. Dorn, Fin. 
L. M. Prosser, Cay. 
W. H. Sprigg, CAC 
W. R. Buelow, FA 
J. R. Thomas, Inf. 
R. K. Lutz, AC 
J. G. Shanahan, FA 
D. L. Adams, Inf. 
E. L. Casey, CAC 
B. S. Moore, QMC 
J. A. Stewart, AC 
H, F, Young, Inf. 
G. D. Putnam, Inf. 
R. D. Moore, Inf. 
D. G. Gust, Inf. 
H, E, Cahill, Inf. 
F. J. Nemethy, Inf. 
C. H. Baden, jr., Inf. 
V. J. McManus, CAC 
C. V. Alba, AC 
L. E. Manbeck, AC 
R, G, Foelsch, QMC 
G, R, Wilson, Inf. 
R. Kissam, jr., CAC 
G. P, Williams, AC 
C. A. Dews, AC 
G. Van Laethem, SC 
J. 8S. Kimmitt, FA 
R. J. O'Leary, FA 
B. Capshaw, jr., FA 
J. Tallerday, Inf. 
J. R, Waldie, Inf. 
J. H. Watts, CWS 
K. E. Jackson, QMC 
W. Young, FA 
J. Mitchell, jr., Inf. 
E. W. Buchanan, Inf. 
L. Gelling, Inf. 
J. G. Ugiade, Inf. 
E. G. Millar, AC 
E. 8. Luke, Ord. 
M. B. Garth, Inf. 
H, E. Le Febvre, Inf. 
H. C. Lorek, CAC 
J. W. McKinley, AC 
J. Cunningham, Inf, 


J. C. Young, Fin. 

J. A. Luttrell, Inf. 
F. Petruzel, Inf. 

Cc. W. Sawyer, AC 

F. McIntire, jr., AC 
G. S. Anderson, AC 
J. E. Stay, AC 

R. L. Ramsey, AC 
C. H. Dornacker, FA 
G. C. Howard, QMC 
J. A. McCloskey, QMC 
D. E. Condon, FA 

B. G. McLeod, FA 

P. W. Davis, FA 

J. D. Griffiths, FA 
P, R, Kaufmann, FA 
J. L. Blackwell, Inf. 
A. E. Fox, AC 

J. Hunnicutt, jr., Fin. 
J. V. Knaus, AC 

A. W. Satterwhite, AC 
H. G, Phillips, Inf, 
R, L. Kelly, AC 

J. E. McClure, AC 

L. E. Harris, AC 

F. A. Lingner, CAC 
W. Arnold, jr., CAC 
M, A, Whitfield, Inf. 
G. T. Timbers, AC 
B. Anderson, jr., CAC 
N. Weiner, AC 

J. D. Webber, Inf. 
R, J. Blake, AC 

K. E. Rosebush, AC 
G. R, Smith, AC 

M. Peterson, jr., AC 
L. R. Wilcox, AC 

J. O. Tyler, AC 

M. P. Nelsen, AC 

R. H, White, AC 

A. B. Gaston, AC 

W. R. Cameron, AC 
R. W. Beck, AC 

H. E., Kreidler, AC 
W. Sandlin, jr., Inf. . 
J. J. Burnett, jr., AC 
W. C. Pinson, Inf. 
R, E. Lipscomb, FA 
Cc. R,. MeKay, AC 

J. F. O'Connor, FA 
R. H. Ross, Inf. 

W. D. Pardue, FA 
F. I. Rettgers, CAC 
Hand, Inf. 

E. Napper, Ord. 
M. Wolff, AC 

J. Daley, CAC 

N, Finch, jr., CAC 
E. Vandeveer, AC 
. F. Harris, AC 

J. F. Brinegar, AC 
I. C. Henson, jr., FA 
H. U. Schmidt, FA 
L. A. Blakely, FA 

J. H. Jeffries, FA 

F. W. Stanley, Inf. 
J. P. Mallett, FA 

J. M. Schwalje, FA 
S. F. Schlabs, AC 

R. R. Haller, AC 

R. W. Moore, AC 

W. R. Dinker, AC 
W. P. Abdallah, AC 
C. M. Isaacson, AC 
D. I. Prickett, AC 
W. F. Harrigan, Inf, 
D. H, West, AC 

L. A, Younkin, AC 

. F. Rash, AC 

L. E. Vetter, AC 

T. M. Carrigan, AC 
R. E. Maggart, AC 
W. P. Adams, jr., AC 
L. Kaufmann, jr., AC 
G. F. Bradburn, AC 
D. H. Frank, AC 

Vv. J. Adduci, AC 

A. P. Simpkins, AC 
Cc. J. Morgant, AC 

J. B. Sanders, AC 

G. B, Simler, AC 

J. L. Tissue, AC 

L. V. Wiseman, AC 
T. S. Simpson, AC 

E. G. Wiggins, QMC 
J. H. Keene, AC 

G. H. Watson, AC 

J. E. Schroeder, Inf. 
G. W. Crozier, AC 

F. R. Gehring, Inf. 
R, F. Cook, AC 

J. M. Smith, AC 

H, G. Bench, AC 

W. T. Cox, jr., AC 
R, C, Cassada, AC 

J. F. Wedding, AC 
H. F. Layhee, AC 

L. M. MeNally, AC 
W. E. Black, jr., AC 
M. H. Culp, AC 

J. L. Allen, Cav. 

J. E. Le Van, AC 

R. W. Schroeder, Inf. 
D. R. Greenlief, Inf. 
D, E. Duvall, Inf. 

H, Surum, CAC 

W. R. Poindexter, AC 
M. F. Hochella, CWS 
H. B. Gallinger, FA 
L. T. Blake, jr., AC 
J. G. Buel, AC 

J. P. Brubaker, FA 
S. Cavanaugh, jr., Inf. 
J. V. Ryan, jr., FA 
L. Vivian, AC 

P. G, Buskey, AC 

A. F. Mitchell, FA 
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J. 8. Oppenhimer, FA 
O. A, Pynes, jr., FA 
B. Lathrop, FA 

A. R. Bredewater, AC 
W. Schweiger, jr., AC 
H, J. Zink, AC 

P. L. Peterson, Inf. 
Cc. E, Dadisman, Inf. 
J. R. Creighton, Inf, 
V. P. Smith, Inf. 

Cc. W. Donovan, Inf. 
R,. W. Stowbridge, AC 
C. R. Albright, SC 
W. J. Keating, QMC 
A. F. Brindley, CAC 
H. P, Clarke, FA 

L. E. Godley, AC 

D. F. Tarbet, AC 

H. J. Mecke, AC 

T. E. Webb, Inf. 

W. E. Ligon, QMC 

J. E. Bolt, AC 

W. W. Wikan, FA 

T. W. Huck, FA 

J. K. Bney, Inf. 

H. L. Karnes, FA 

F. Barnhart, jr., Inf. 
R. J. Martell, FA 

E. J. Hubert, Inf, 

C. I. Balcer, Inf. 

R. C. Crisson, Inf. 

J. H. Underwood, Inf. 
R, E, Sadler, Inf, 

H, L, Sharp, SC 

N. E. Green, AC 

W. G. Runte, Inf. 

W. Callahan, CAC 

F. W. Brockhouse, AC 
J. L. Keown, Inf, 

L. L. Keene, jr., Inf. 
S. W. Woodruff, Inf. 
Cc. H. Bradley, AC 

R, J. Iverson, AC 

R. I. Donnelly, Inf. 
J. L. Nollikamper, AC 
E. W. Cummings, AC 
G. L. Hannah, jr., AC 
J. T. Bradley, AC 

8S. B. Thompson, AC 
G. P. Basel, AC 

0. L, Austin, AC 

J. N. Fisher, AC 

H. W. Oglesby, AC 
C. L, Cline, FA 

F. L. Kuhn, AC 

J.J. Hall, AC 

V. L. Byers, jr., AC 
E. R. Curtis, FA 

J. W. Herold, CAC 

J. A. Patterson, Inf. 
W. J. Boehmer, Cay. 
W. J. Walker, Cav. 

I. Unger, AC 

W. McPherson, jr., AC 
W. C. Washcoe, SC 
B. M, Hoff, AC 

J. P. 8. Halloran, AC 
L. Andrews, AC 

R. C, Peeples, Inf. 

A. W. Kirchner, Inf. 
A. Nielsen, AC 

M, A. Cook, Inf. 

H, H, Smith, Inf. 

M. R. Whitworth, FA 
J. L. Morrow, Inf. 

J. M. Bates, FA 

8S. V. Wilson, Inf. 

J. W. Marr, Inf. 

R, Restani, Inf. 

H. M. O’Connor, AC 
N. N, Taylor, AC 

A. B. Hemmer, AC 

E, Robertson, jr., AC 
K,. W. Prien, QMC 
W. L, Deck, AC 

R, O. Kruger, Ord. 
D. L. Freeman, AC 
T. L. Myers, AC 

E. O. Berry, jr., AC 
F. J. Collins, AC 

Cc. M, Smith, AC 

F. W. Hilbert, AC 

J. R. Walker, AC 

J. H. Archer, jr., AC 
H. F. Heym, AC 

J. Fitzpatrick, jr., AC 
BE, W. Fuller, AC 

H, L. Chrismon, AC 
R. G. Williams, AC 
R,. D. Lancaster, AC 
A. EB. Roberts, AC 

R. L. Heaton, AC 

D. I. Althouse, AC 

E. L. Miller, AC 

T. F. Witt, AC 

F,. S. Manda, AC 

M. A. McLain, AC 

J. W. Nesbitt, AC 

J. Keiper, jr., QMC 
T. E. Rogers, AC 

Cc. Russell, QMC 
Lisack, AC 
Gissel, FA 
Short, FA 

. Quinn, Inf. 

Cc. L. Bray, AC 

J. H. Dickson, FA 

R, Westmoreland, FA 
M, L. Hughes, AC 

F, G. Millhouse, FA 
E. O, Fisher, AC 

L. J. Schwartz, Inf. 
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. O. Logan, Inf. 

», C. O’Rourke, Inf. 
H. Richey, AC 
J. Blakeslee, AC 


R. K. Crown, AC 
H, D. Seaman, Inf. 
G. C. Ickes, AC 

W. R. Bond, Inf. 

D. L. Evans, 3d, AC 
H, EB. Reafleng, QMC 
R. 8. Webster, Inf. 
W. F. Chandler, AC 
R. E. Womer, jr., Inf. 
8. F. Phillips, jr., Inf. 
W. A. Hash, Inf, 
J.C. Owen, AC 
0. W. Jones, AC 
J. H. Boyle, AC 
8S. R, Edner, AC 
J. L. Woods, jr., AC 
J. V. Howell, AC 

W. C. Nichols, AC 
Cc. G. Peterson, AC 
H, H. Gourley, AC 
J. B. Thompson, FA 
W. H. Herndon, QMC 
B. D. Goddard, AC 
L. L, Parker, FA 
G, A. Schnebli, FA 
W. M. Kennedy, FA 
Cc. T. Harris, Inf. 
. B, Pitcher, Inf. 
. C. Finneran, FA 
. F, Willis, AC 
. J. Sullivan, CAC 
. M. Lapatka, Inf. 
. C. Pmbrey, AC 
. D. McKee, AC 
. R, Hull, AC 

E. Ford, AC 
. L. Johnson, AC 
. O. Barrett, QMC 
. F, Causey, AC 
. R. Borchers, AC 
H. Uhalde, Inf. 
. K. Boyd, Inf. 
. W. Beeson, AC 
. V. Edwards, AC 
E. McClain, Inf. 
L. Gordon, FA 

F. Robertson, FA 
E. Cleveland, FA 
F. Robens, Inf. 
Connolly, jr., FA 
T. Kranc, QMC 
A. Klein, Ord. 

O. Mitterling, AC 
W. Lee, jr., PA 
K. Hicks, AC 
. D. Hallum, AC 
Fitzsimmons, AC 
N. Vincent, QMC 
S. Murphy, AC 

I, Taylor, SC 

L, Shaima, FA 

R. Prochaska, AC 
T. Anders, FA 

J. Chapman, AC 
J. Artwohl, AC 
P. Knutson, AC 
G. Long, AC 

C. Pippin, jr., AC 
J. Brooks, AC 
. J. Valentine, AC 
. A. Elliott, AC 
G. C. Wolf, AC 
M. J. Gilbertson, AC 
W. P. Nacy, AC 
R. D. Voorhees, AC 
J. Combe, 3d, AC 
W. L. Bolton, AC 
R. W. Stephens, AC 
N. J. Grunzweig, Inf. 
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H. G, Mitchell, Fin. 
R. C. Duke, QMC 

G. F. Monsarrat, Inf. 
Cc. T. Cox, FA 

J. H. Barner, Inf. 

Cc. C. Angley, AC 

R. B. Goodbody, AC 
J. C. Braxton, CWS 
J. F. Hannigan, AC 
R. H, Irvine, Fin. 

J. A. McAuley, Inf. 
P. R. Williams, Cav. 


W. L. Lockett, Ord. 

R. BE. Douglas, AC 

E. V. Dickson, AC 

L. Magruder, jr., Inf. 

F. U. Roquemore, jr., 
Inf. 

M. J. Pasta, FA 

E. Harris, FA 

B. L. Tauber, FA 

W. J. Lueck, FA 

Cc. T. Hood, AC 

I. J. Klette, AC 

T. E. Bowers, AC 

R. C. Lee, jr., AC 

H. 8. Solem, AC 

H. G, Fulmer, AC 

J. K. Thompson, AC 

W. J. Coonly, jr.. CAC 

W. A, Larsen, AC 

W. B. McAdams, AC 

B. B. W. Benson, AC 

R. K. Barber, Inf, 

H, G, Fly, AC 

J. B. Miller, jr., AC 

E. R. Cavin, FIN 


(Please turn to Page 1325) 
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SERVICE NEWS AND GOSSIP 


Foreign Affairs—Russia, both in the proceedings of the United Nations and in 
those of the Big Four in Paris, continued this week to play the role of obstructionist. 
On the question of the rupture of world relations with the Franco regime of Spain, 
Ambassador Gromyko thrice used the veto power in the UN Security Council meet- 
ings on the ground that the matter was one of substance and not of procedure. Ap- 
parently, Gromyko does not want the General Assembly of the UN, which will meet 
in September, to deal with this question, any more than Foreign Commissar Molotov 
is disposed to accept the reference of peace settlements to the nations that fought 
Germany. All told, Russia has invoked the veto five times in the Security Council, once 
in London last January in preventing the adoption of an American resolution calling 
upon Great Britain and France to withdraw their troops from Lebanon and Syria, and 
four times on Spain in New York. In Paris, Trieste is the subject of sharp differences 
with the United States opposed to Russia’s proposal to place the region under dual 
Yugo-Slavian and Italian sovereignty or under Yugo-Slavian sovereignty as an auton- 
omous district. To show our interest in the fate of this region, we sent to the port 
the cruiser Fargo, flagship of Vice Admiral Bernhard H. Bieri, commander U. 8S. 
Naval Forces Mediterranean. Two destroyers, the USS Small and USS Power, have 
been stationed at this port. 

Russia also is assailing the Baruch offer to stop the manufacture of atomic bombs, 
to destroy those we have made, to share our atomic know-how with other nations 
and to put our plants and raw materials under an international authority. Gromyko 
wants atomic warfare outlawed, the adoption of a system of sanctions, destruction 
of atomic weapons and sharing of atomic information. Meeting in New York is the 
UN Atomic Energy Commission, made up of twelve members, with indications that 
they will line up ten to two, with only Russia and Poland against the Baruch and 
in favor of the Gromyko plan. 

Important at this time for its effect upon Russia and other nations are the two 
experiments (Test Able and Test Baker) in Bikini Atoll. Our correspondent on the 
scene writes that if weather and other variables continue favorable, it is possible 
that Test Able will take place 1 July. 

The exact date is uncertain because all conditions must be close to perfect for the 
first test, in which the bomb will be dropped from a highflying B-29. That is, visibility 
must be flawless; a bomb packed with such an appalling amount of destruction, and 
aimed at the old Battleship Nevada as center of the target fleet, must not miss the 
center by a great deal. Visibility must be perfect, and wind currents in the wide belt 
between plane and target must be exactly calculable. Wind and weather conditions 
high aloft and over a considerable area must also be just right; the explosion will 
‘send smoke fifty thousand feet or more aloft, and this smoke, containing particles 
which are highly radioactive, must not be carried where they can be precipitated, 
while still in that condition, upon any populated area—including the Crossroads op- 
erating fleet. 

Should conditions be unsatisfactory on 1 July, the test must therefore be post- 
poned, a day at a time. Should they continue unsatisfactory too long, it is quite likely 
that Test Able will be abandoned and orders given for carrying out Test Baker. In 
this case the bomb will not be dropped by plane, but placed in a caisson some fathoms 
below the surface in the midst of the target fleet and there exploded by remote con- 
trol. Whether there is cloud or overcast at the time will be of no importance. 

Test Baker is of course the more important of the two because it will for the 
first time produce this stupendous blast from below the water surface, and thus pro- 
vide the first suggestion of an answer to the vital question of what will happen to 
shipping exposed to a water-borne blast from the atomic bomb. What will happen 
when the blast comes in the open sea from far below, rather than horizontally, is some- 
thing else. That question can be answered only by exploding a bomb from deep under- 
water, and it will not be answered this year. . 

The effect of the blast from immediately under the surface, however, is itself of 
profound interest and importance. Conjectures on what will happen fill the air, but 
they are wholly conjectures. For that matter, there is a wide range of judgments 
on what will happen to the ships during Test Able, and the recent angry declarations 
of statesmen opposing the tests (that “nothing new will be learned”) are amusingly 
at variance with the wide guesses from the scientists who lately went to Bikini, even 
as to what will happen in their own scientific fields. The military establishments have 
wisely refrained from forecasts. The Navy in particular expects to learn a great deal 
in the tests, as to strains imposed upon materials and forms of construction at varying 
ranges from the explosion. It will be enough to guide the Navy in its new ship designs 
and, for that matter, in the whole field of tactics. 

There is an increasing, if still somewhat reluctant, tendency among laymen who 
lately were opposed to the tests, to recognize that a great deal is actually to be learned 
from the Crossroads operation. The scientific tests, occupying the attenion of a thou- 
sand-odd scientist-technicians, and affording data in the realms of biochemistry, 
genetics, metallurgy, oceanography, electronics, biology, seismology, etc., are impor- 
tant but incidental. The main purpose is of course military, and it is an important 
purpose, the full nature of which will be only partly revealed by the report of the 
President’s Evaluation Commission. 

Incidentally, the really important aspects of the Bikini experiments call for ex- 
tended, careful appraisal and analysis. They will not be fully explored for months, 
and it may be doubted that all of them will be made public even then. 

















Naval Air Reserve—With 1947 appropriations available, the Navy's Air Reserve | 


program will be activated 1 July. Open house will be held at each of the Naval Air 
Stations at which 6,100 pilots and approximately 20,000 enlisted personnel will soon 
begin part-time training as air groups, which will be qualified as the only flight per- 
sonnel needed to activate ships of the Inactive Fleets. Highlight of the planning thus 
far is the schedule under which aviators in Organized components of the Reserve will 
fly an average of eight hours monthly, and those of the Volunteer components six 
hours, in new types of Helleats (F6F-5), Corsairs (FG-1D), Avengers (TBM-3E), 
Helldivers (SB2C and SBW-4E), Harpoons (PV-2), Catalinas (PBY-5A and PBY- 
6A), and SNB, SNJ, JRB, and J2F-6 planes. 

Surface and Submarine components of the Naval Reserve, while lacking facilities 
for immediate activation of their programs, are prepared to begin organization in the 
near future. Naval Reserve headquarters is working on a publication to be known as 
“The Naval Reservist” which will be distributed to all reservists, officers and enlisted 












(Class V-6), on inactive duty. These reserve units would likewise be trained to man 
ships of the Inactive Fleet. 


Ordnance Department—Out of a total requirement of 600 Ordnance officers, 350 
have been alerted for overseas shipments. Col. Earl S. Gruver is leaving the Office of 
the Under Secretary of War 1 August for assignment as Depot Ordnance Officer, 
Panama Canal Zone. Col. Marshall E. Darby of the Maintenance Division, Field Ser- 
vice, OCO, and Col J. Worthen Proctor, Commanding Officer—Aberdeen Ordnance 
Depot are slated to depart for an ETO station 1 August. Col. Harold J. Preble, Com- 
manding Officer of Sioux Ordnance Depot, Sidney, Nebraska, has been assigned as 
Ordnance Officer of the 24th Corps, Tokyo, replacing Col. C. F. Powell who will re 
port for duty with the Research and Development Service, OCO. 

Col. H. N. Rising, recently returned from overseas, has been assigned to the 
Ordnance Board at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 

Col. Carrol H. Dietrick, Chief of the Cincinnati Ordnance District has been as- 
signed as Chief of the Safety Branch Executive Division, OCO, effective 20 July. 

Col. Douglas C. Ludlam has been transferred from the Detroit Arsenal to Water. 
town Arsenal and Lt. Col. Edward Gray, Chief of the Automotive Division, Aberdeen 
Proving Ground has been transferred to Watervliet Arsenal. 


Signal Corps—For “displaying the highest type of leadership and administrative 
ability” during the war, Major Gen. H. C. Ingles, Chief Signal Officer, received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Engineering from the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
at a recent ceremony in Brooklyn. Principal speaker at the ceremony was Mr. W. H. 
Harrison, Vice President of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company and 
formerly, as a Major General, Chief, Procurement and Distribution Service, Office of 
the Chief Signal Officer. 

Maj. Walter F. McDonald, who served since January, 1942, as an Assistant 
Executive and, later as Chief, Administrative Branch, Office of the Chief Signal Officer, 
has been assigned to Headquarters, Antilles Department for duty under Col. James 
T. Watson, jr., Signal Officer. 


Newport-to-Bermuda Races—The USS Carpellotti (APD-136), a high-speed de 
stroyer transport, will escort a field of 40 yachts scheduled to leave Newport, R. I. 
today in a renewal of the famed Newport-to-Bermuda yacht races. Regularly run in 
every other year until 1940, the race this year is a major event in the sporting world. 

The Carpellotti will serve as tender to Naval Academy entrants and will be escort 
to all entrants during the run to Bermuda 29 June to 4 July. She left Annapolis 28 
June with the two Academy racers, Highland Light and Vamarie. 

Although the Navy yachts each hold records, neither has ever officially won the 
Bermuda race because of handicap restrictions. Highland Light ran the course of 
this year’s race, starting at Brenton Reef, in 71 hours and some seconds, and Vamarie 
has the record run for the longer course from New London to Bermuda. 


Chaplains—Two prominent church leaders are to leave within a few days for an 
extended visit to the chaplains in the armed forces in both the European and the Far 
Eastern Theaters of Operations under arrangements made by the General Commis- 
sion on Army and Navy Chaplains. 

Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, General Secretary of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, will go to the European Theater and Dr. C. Oscar 
Johnson, Minister of the Third Baptist Church of St. Louis, and former president of 
the Northern Baptist Convention, will go to the Far Eastern area. 

The purpose of the visits, officially authorized by both the Army and the Navy, 
will be to confer with chaplains concerning their work and to assure them of the 
continuing support of the churches. 


Army Medical Dept.—Approximately 200 Army doctors met in Tokyo 24 and 25 
June for the first of a series of regional medical conferences under the auspices of the 
Eighth Army’s Surgeon’s office. Invited to the conference were the doctors of all 
Army hospitals in Tokyo and Yokohama (42nd General, 361st Station, and 76th Sta- 
tion in Tokyo, and the 334th Station in Yokohama) ; doctors of the 128th Station 
Hospital at Haramashida ; medical officers of SCAP, 11th Airborne, and PACUSA, 
including the two air force hospitals at Tachikawa and Irumagawa. 

The first day meeting was at the 42nd General Hospital. The second morning 
at the 361st Station Hospital, the doctors discussed psychiatric problems ; in the after- 
noon, at the 76th Station Hospital, venereal disease from medical, urological, psychi- 
atric, and preventative angles. 

Similar conferences are scheduled every succeeding two months, the meeting 
place being alternately Tokyo and Osaka. 


Marine Corps—The Second Marine Division, which fought in the Guadalcanal, 
Tinian, Saipan and Okinawa campaigns and sustained nearly 3,000 casualties at 
Tarawa, is homeward bound, and will arrive in Norfolk on six Navy transports be 
ginning 12 July. It is among the most versatile of all Marine organizations in the 
nature of action it has fought, having mastered jungle warfare at Guadalcanal, ship- 
to-shore assault at Tarawa, and hard-hitting mobility in its battles in the Marianas. 

Although most of its seasoned combat veterans have already been returned to the 
United States, the Division includes approximately 2,500 officers and men eligible for 
discharge. It numbers among its personnel seven winners of the Medal of Honor. 

The Second Division was created 1 Feb. 1941 by change of designation from the 
Second Marine Brigade, with Maj. Gen. Clayton B. Vogel commanding. Present com 
mander is Maj. Gen. Leroy P. Hunt. During the course of World War II, the Division 
was also commanded by Major Generals John Marston, Julian C. Smith, and Thomas 
E. Watson, jr. Since the war’s end, the Division has been serving as an occupation 
force in Japan. 


Field Artillery School—Maj. Gen. Clift Andrus, Commanding General of the 
“Fighting First’ division has reported with his aides, Capt. Charles B. Marlin, jr. 
and ist Lt. George W. Boving, to assume his new duties as Commandant, Field 
Artillery School, replacing Maj. Gen. Louis E. Hibbs who has departed for overseas 
assignment. 

General Andrus, the 20th commandant of the School since it was founded bY 
the late Col. Dan T. Moore, is no stranger to the school, having attended the School 
of Fire here in 1917, remaining as an instructor upon completion of the course. He 
returned to Ft. Sill in 1927-28 as a student officer in the Advanced Course. 
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HP Surgeon General of the Army, 

Maj. Gen. Norman T. Kirk and Mrs. 
Kirk entertained at a cocktail party Sun- 
day afternoon in compliment to the Com- 
manding officer of the Medical Center, 
Brig. Gen. George C. Beach and Mrs. 
Beach who are their neighbors on the 
Main Drive at Walter Reed. 

Welcoming the guests with her arm ina 
sling on account of a recent fall and a 
broken elbow, was Mrs. Kirk who wore a 
charming gown of biege lace and a corsage 
of orchids, and Mrs. Beach was handsome 
in a gown of gayly figured crepe on a 
white ground and complimenting corsage. 

Schepens 

Capt. Logan Ramsey, USN, went to 
Philadelphia for the dinner Mrs. Ramsey 
gave Wednesday evening for their daugh- 
ter, Mary Anne, who was graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania Thursday. 
He was accompanied by his mother, Mrs. 
Susan Ramsey and a cousin, Maj. Donnell 
Axford, AUS, recently back after three 
years service in the South Pacific. 





——-o-—-——- 

Brig. Gen. Remi P. Hueper, Assistant 
Chief of Finance, U. 8S. Army, was given 
a gala farewell party Tuesday evening, 
25 June, at the Army and Navy Country 
Club, Arlington, Va., by 92 fellow officers 
and civilians of the Finance Department, 
headed by Maj. Gen. W. H. Kasten, Chief 
of Finance, U. S. Army and Maj. Gen. 
Howard K. Loughry, retired, former 
Chief of Finance. 

General Hueper will retire from active 
service at the expiration of terminal leave 
on 31 Aug., after more than 29 years of 
service in the Finance Department. 

General Hueper was visibly affected by 
the tenseness of the moment as he shook 
hands with old comrades who heaped all 
best wishes in the farewell ceremonies. 

Among the many old friends to bid Gen- 
eral Hueper farewell were: 

Maj. Gen. W. H. Kasten, Chief of 
Finance, Maj. Gen. H. K. Loughry, re- 
tired, former Chief of Finance, Colonels 
BH. M. Foster, D. T. Nelson, E. J. Bean, 
J. B. Haley, J. H. Doherty, E. O. Lee, L. 
D. Varney, H. F. Chrisman, G. A. Summa, 
Carl Witcher, A. C. Harden, C. T. Cald- 
well, J. F. Stroker, J. R. Vance, 8S. J. 
Adams, L. E. Gruber, R. J. Irish, ©. K. 
McAlister, R. Moore, Lt. Colonels H. M. 
Burnett, J. H, Rees, C. G. Gealta, W. H. 
Heavey, W. G. Tollefson, R. M. Anderson, 
J. ©. Stancook, D. J. Almy, K. L. Brazier, 
BH. M. Sanford, J. H. Wiechman, A. A. 
Dunn, W. G. Meyer, C. Reguera, T. P. 
Corwin, J. D. Kennedy, R. L. Brightwell, 
L. D. Wallace, E. S. Garland, J. E. Lawler, 
M. R. Tidwell, jr., E. J. Hogan, G. E. 
Gross, L. A. Beale, W. L. Bates, Majors 
A. A, Abbott, C. D. Waldecker, R. J. Stan- 
ford, J. Palsrok, A. W. Newbury, C. C. 
Green, F. R. Huston, C. A. Stark, L. V. 
Holly, J. L. Ward, J. H. Mathias, P. H. 
Lming, H. B. Wild, I. W. Gerth, K. Boyer, 
R. A. Raichlen, Captains C. B. Easler, 
J. H. Neill, R. B. Leach, T. J. Colley, J. D. 
Massey, C. B. Fink, T. B. Monroe, J. R. 
Fox, M. Rosenthal, E. C. Shewbridge, 
W. B. Cook, jr., H. G. Talmage, Lieuten- 
ants W. Oney, F. 8S. Dworak, V. L. Carson, 
Vv. N. Hartell, Warrant Officers P. 
Justice, G. T. Ross, J. Gonzalez, Messrs. 
F. G. Gardiner, P. H, Moreland, E. EB. 
Naylor, R. A. Coen, H. C. Wythes, R. E. 





SERVICE SOCIAL NEWS 














MRS. HAROLD REDFIELD 


ROOKS ¢ 
the former Harriet Fisken, daughter 
of Col. and Mrs. A. D. Fisken, married 
at Ft. Bliss Chapel 8 June to Mr. 
Rooks, son of Mrs. A. H. Rooks and 
the late Captain Rooks, USN. 














Brown, J. B. Schravesande, P. J. May, 
V. N. Ament, T. R. Hupper, and J. Stover. 
General and Mrs. Hueper intend to 
make their home at 228 Edna Place, 
Macon, Ga., after 31 Aug., following a 
trip to Maine. 
—o——- 

Among the debutantes of the 1946-47 
season in Philadelphia is Miss Jane John- 
son Walsh, daughter of Brig. Gen. and 
Mrs. Roland Walsh, who was introduced 
by her parents on Thursday, 13 June, at 
the Philadelphia Country Club. Miss 
Walsh has just graduated from the Bald- 
win School, Bryn Mawr, and will enter 
Vassar in the fall. 

—_o—_—- 

Mrs. George Chase Lewis of New York 
is the guest of Lt. and Mrs. C. Russell 
Phelps in Annapolis. 


aaaiens 

Col. and Mrs. Fred I. Gilbert, sr., are 
on leave in San Francisco having gone 
to the West Coast to attend the gradua- 
tion exercises at Stanford University 16 
June, when their oldest son, Fred, jr., 
received his degree in medicine. 

Dr. Gilbert will receive his commission 
in the U. S. Army Medical Corps. 

—o-——- 


The Commandant of the Marine Corps 
and Mrs. Vandegrift entertained guests at 
dinner Monday evening, their guests later 
enjoying the concert of the Marine Band 
from the adjoining parade grounds. 


—o-— 
Maj. Gen. William H. Kasten, Chief of 
(Please turn to Page 1332) 





THE FULFILLMENT OF A DREAM 


General James Harbord first ie? 
thought of it . . . told the 
Chairman of the Del Monte * 
Properties Company what 
a wonderful place the Mon- 
terey Peninsula affords offi- 
cers in the service to which 
to retire. Close to the historic Monterey Pre- 
sidio, famous with Army men, it is also a fa- 
miliar locale to many Naval officers. It offers 
a healthful, year-round climate and every 





facility for sports and social 
activities. The outgrowth 
of the General’s suggestion 
was the Monterey Peninsula 
Country Club, now having 
a membership of approxi- 
mately 400, including many 
retired officers. Upon election, members 
then purchase home sites and memberships 
at average costs of $1,200 to $1,500, with 
dues of $5.00 per month plus Federal tax. 


Full details upon request 


MONTEREY PENINSULA COUNTRY CLUB 


DEL MONTE * CALIFORNIA 





ONE OF THE DEL MONTE PROPERTIES 








Weddings and Engagements 

UESDAY afternoon, 25 June, Mrs. 

Emelie Bennet Terry, granddaughter 
of Mrs. John B. Bennet of Philadelphia, 
daughter of late Col. John B. Bennet, Inf., 
and widow of Lt. Col. Frederick G. Terry, 
FA, became the bride of Mr. Edward 
Lambert Clifford, son of Col. and Mrs. 
Edward Clifford, in a ceremony performed 
by Dr. Albert J. McCartney at the 
Covenant-First Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C. 

The bride is a graduate of St. Cather- 
ine’s School, Richmond. Mr. Clifford 
graduated from Princeton University in 
1927 and the Harvard Business School in 
1932. He is now vice president of the 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, 
Providence, R. I., to which he recently re- 
turned after serving in the Navy aboard 
the USS Princeton in the Pacific. The 
couple will reside at 30 Alumni Avenue in 
Providence. 

——O——, 

The Fort Sam Houston Chapel was the 
scene, Friday evening, 14 June, of the 
marriage of Miss Elizabeth Ann Hollett, 
daughter of Mrs. Rhey Thoburn Hollett 
and the late Major Hollett, to Ens. Win- 
field Spencer Smith, USN, son of Col. 
Stanton T. Smith, USA, and Mrs. Smith. 
Col. Joseph O. Ensrud, USA, performed 
the ceremony. 

Mrs. Lester J. Larsen of Minneapolis 
was matron of honor; the attendants 
were Mrs. Patricia J. Almond and Misses 
Patricia Fox and Janet Prentiss. Lt. Col. 
Stanton T. Smith, jr.. USA was his 
brother’s best man and the groomsmen 
were Lt. Herbert Blaha, USMC, Midship- 
man Charles Culwell and Capt. J. Nelson 
Howard, AUS. 

Assisting at the reception, held at the 
Fort Sam Houston Officers’ Club were 
Mesdames Harry M. Griffith, A. M. Gui- 
dera and Frank J. Martin and Miss 
Norma Nell Finley. Misses Sara Dyer and 
Sallie Jones were in charge of the Bride’s 
Book. 

After a short honeymoon trip to New 
Orleans, Ensign and Mrs. Smith will be 
stationed at Jacksonville, Fla. 

aagiiliaacilt 

The marriage of Miss Eleanor Shoe- 
maker, daughter of Col. and Mrs. H. J. 
Shoemaker of Louisville, Ohio, and Lt. 
Doniphan Carter, son of Col. and Mrs. 
William Moore Carter of Severna Park, 
Md., was solemnized on Wednesday after- 
noon, 12 June, at the Paradise Reformed 
Church, Louisville, Ohio, by Rev. E. E. 
Zechiel D. D. The bride was given in 
marriage by her father, Colonel Shoe- 
maker. 

The bridal pair were attended by Miss 
Henrietta Carter and Col. William Carter, 
sister and father of the bridegroom. Miss 
Martha Scott of Alliance, Ohio, a cousin 
of the bride, was bridesmaid, and Lt. 
Comdr. Edwin DB. Kintner, a brother-in- 
law of the bride, and Mr. Robert Carter, 
a brother of the groom were ushers. 

The wedding dinner was given by the 
bride’s parents at The Elks Morgan Home 
in Alliance for the immediate families. 

Mrs. Carter was graduated 19 June 
from Northwestern University where she 
was a member of the Alpha Omicron Pi 
Sorority. Lieutenant Carter graduated 
from the United States Military Academy 
with the Class of 1944. He served with 
the Tenth Mountain Infantry Division in 
Italy where he received both the Bronze 
and Silver Stars. He is awaiting orders 
to the Eastern Theater of Operations 
where Mrs. Carter expects to join him. 

Out of town guests were Col. and Mrs. 








William Moore Carter, Miss Henrieti 
Carter and Mr. Robert Carter of Severn 
Park, Md., Mrs. Dimitrius Stampados of 
Washington, D. C., Lt. Comdr. and Mx 
Edwin BE. Kintner of Cambridge, Massy. 
chusetts, and Mrs. Richard Lightcap ¢ 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
—o— 

White gladioli and candles decorata 
the altar of the Fort Bliss Chapel at 8:4 
P.M., 8 June, for the wedding of Mis 
Harriet Fisken, daughter of Col. and Mr 
A. D. Fisken, and Mr. Harold Redfiey 
Rooks, son of Mrs. A. H. Rooks of Seattle 
and the late Capt. Rooks, USN. Chaplain 
George Daum officiated at the double ring 
ceremony. ‘ 

Mrs. A. D. Fisken, jr., matron of honor, 
wore her own wedding gown of white 
marquisette with inserts of Chantilly 
lace. : 

The best man was the bridegroom's 
younger brother, Mr. Albert Harold 
Rooks. The following officers served as 
ushers: Lt. Col. A. S. Gamble; Lt. Col, 
W. Morris; Lt. Col. F. J. Lagasse; and Lt, 
B. C. Kroll. 

An outdoor reception was held at the 
quarters of Col. and Mrs. Fisken. Mrs, 
R. H. Van Volkenburg and the wives of 
the ushers assisted during the evening. 
The bride cut the four tiered cake witha 
navy sword. 

The couple will spend their honeymoon 
in Victoria, B. C. 

The bride was graduated from Bernard 
College, New York. Mr. Rooks is a gradu- 
ate of Harvard and has served in the 
Navy for the past three years. He is re- 
turning to Harvard Law School in the 
fall and the couple will live in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Se 

Miss Barbara Anne Webber, daughter 
of Col. and Mrs. Kenneth E. Webber, was 
married to Lt. George Lightfoot Dennett, 
FA, in the Old Cadet Chapel 5 June at 
12 noon. 

Lt. Dennett is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kingsley Dennett, Honolulu, T. H., who 
came for the graduation and wedding. 
The bride wore white satin, with sweet- 
heart neck, trimmed in seed pearls and a 
rose point veil. Bridesmaids were Babs 
Cranston, of Columbia, 8. C., and Edith 
Lilley of Garden City, Long Island. 

Robert Dennett, brother of the bride 
groom, was best man. Cadet Kenneth E. 
Webber, jr., gave the bride away in 
absence of Col. Webber who is in China. 

Lt. and Mrs. Dennett are spending their 
leave in Maine, later going to Ft. Sill for 
station. 

—o-— - 

A romance born on the besieged island 
of Bataan at the start of the war hada 
happy ending Friday, 14 June at the 
Methodist Church, Swansea, S. C., when 
Col. William G. Hipps, Deputy A-5, Stra- 
tegic Air Command married Lt. Col. 
Juanita Redmond, ANC, now on terminal 
leave. . 

The couple were united at 8:30 P.M. in 
a candlelight ceremony at which the bride 
groom was attended by three of his class- 
mates from West Point, class of 1937, and 
the bride by three of the nurses who 
served with her on Bataan. 

Maid of honor was Lt. Ruth Parsons, 
Chief Nurse, Personnel and Professional 
Division, Air Surgeon’s Office, AAF Head- 
quarters, where Lt. Col. Redmond was 
stationed recently. Bridesmaids were Lt. 
Col. Willa L. Hook who was evacuated 
from Bataan with Lt. Col. Redmond and 
Capts. Rosemary Hogan and Inez Mac 
Donald, Bataan nurses who were ir 
prisoned in Manila by the Japs whet 
Bataan was captured. With the liberation 
of Manila in April 1945 Col. Redmond 


(Please turn to Page 1332) 
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Posts and Stations 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. 
25 June 1946 

Capt. and Mrs. Frederick Riddle with their 
daughters, and Mrs. Riddle’s father, Rear 
Adm. A. H. Scales, left last week for San 
Francisco. Captain Riddle was recently de- 
tached from duty at the Naval Academy. 

Capt. Arthur Folz spent last week-end in 
New York and attended his class reunion at 
Princeton University. 

Capt. W. E. Hall, USN (Ret.), has returned 
to his home at the Annapolitan Club after 
yisiting in Newport and Jamestown, R. I. 

Mrs. Jack Williams, wife of Commander 
Williams, won the putting contest and Mrs. 
w. P. Cunningham the net play for the 
women members of the North Severn Club 
last Wednesday. A luncheon was held at 
North Severn Officers’ Mess after the game 
and prizes were awarded. 

Capt. J. M. Bachulus, (MC) USN, who was 
the guest recently of friends in Annapolis 
has returned to London. 

Mrs. Laurence Schetke, wife of Captain 
Schetke, USN, has returned after a long ab- 
sence and is occupying her home on Maryland 
Ave. Captain Schetke who is in Command of 
USS Texas was expected this week. 

Genes 
FT. LEAVENWORTH, KANS. 
19 June 1946 

Maj. Gen. Otto P. Weyland, Assistant Com- 
mandant, of the Command and General Staff 
School since October 1945, has been named 
Assistant Chief of the Air Staff for Plans re- 
placing Maj. Gen. Lauris Norstad. General 
Weyland left for Washington, D. C., this 
week to take up his new duties. 

Capt. Robert W. Sylvester, AUS, was re- 
cently ordered to active duty and assigned 
to the Command and Staff College as an in- 
structor. 

Capt. Joseph E. Dean, FD, has been as- 
signed as Chief of the Audit Branch replae- 
ing Ist Lt. George H. Moore, FD. 

Maj. Herman A. Walker, MAC, has been 
assigned to the Station Hospital, Ft. Leaven- 
worth. 

Col. David W. Traub, FA, has been as- 

signed to this station as an instructor in The 
Logistics School. Colonel Traub was formerly 
assigned to the Transportation Corps, Head- 
quarters, Army Service Forces, Washington, 
D.C. 
Col. Samuel A. Gibson, Inf., former director 
of the Operations Department, has been trans- 
ferred to North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh, N. C. 
Colonel Gibson will be on temporary duty 
for thirty days at The Infantry School, Ft. 
Benning, Ga., for the orientation course in 
ROTC activities before joining his new sta- 
tion. 

Maj. James L. Carson, CAC, has been as- 
signed to the Command and Staff College. 
0 

FT. BENNING, GA. 
23 June 1946 

Brig. Gen. William M. Miley, acting com- 
mandant of the Airborne School was host at 
a demonstration of Airborne might last Sat- 
urday to high ranking army officers and con- 
gressmen in one of his first official acts since 
assuming command of the school he helped 
to found. 

General Miley arrived at Ft. Benning 
eariler in the week. He succeeds Maj. Gen. 
Gerry Chapman who is a patient at Borden 
General Hospital in Oklahoma. 

Columbus and Lawson Field lost one of 
their most colorful units with the departure 
of the 378th Fighter Squadron to join its par- 
ent organization, the 362nd Fighter Group at 
Biggs Field, El Paso, Tex. 

Thirteen officers and enlisted men of the 
Reception Center were awarded Army Com- 
mendation Ribbons and Certificates of Com- 
mendation last Saturday. Awards were pre- 
sented by Lt. Col. Henry C. Britt, command- 
ing officer of the unit. 

Col. and Mrs. Henry J. Hunt, Acad. Dept., 
TIS, have recently taken quarters at 502 
Zukerman Ave. 

Quarters at 217 Miller Loop have been 
assigned to Lt. Col and Mrs. Lloyd B. Ram- 
sey, Gen. Sec., TIS. 

Maj. and Mrs. Lyle R. Griffis, 25th Com- 
bat Team, have recently been assigned quar- 
ters at 306 Austin Loop. 

Maj. and Mrs. Irving D. Warden have re- 
cently moved from Columbus where they have 
resided for a year to quarters at 102-A 
Yeager. 











Infantry School 

Col. and Mrs. James V. Thompson held a 
buffet supper party at their quarters Satur- 
day evening, 22 June, in honor of Mrs. 
Thompson's mother, father and aunt—Col. 
and Mrs, H. E. Mann of Athens, Ga. and 
Mrs. Powers of Lynchburg, Va. Among the 
35 guests who attended was Colonel and 
Mrs. Thompson’s daughter, Martha, who has 
just completed her Junior year at the Uni- 
besa of Georgia. Miss Thompson has re- 
—— to Ft. Benning to take one of the 
fading roles in the Fort Benning Theater 








Guild’s July production of “You Can’t Take 
It With You.” 

Mrs. Fay Ross and her daughter Ruth have 
left for a month’s vacation at Detroit Lakes, 
Minn, 

Mrs. Stephen O. Fuqua has left Ft. Benning 
where she was the guest of Mrs. Harriet 
Weeks to visit Gen. and Mrs. George Howell 
in Columbia, 8S. C. 

Col. and Mrs. Danie] Buckland were hosts 
at a party at their quarters Wednesday eve- 
ning, 19 June, in honor of Mrs. Buckland’s 
uncle, Gen. Walter Krueger who was attend- 
ing The Infantry Conference. Among the 
guests were: Maj. Gen. and Mrs. John W. 
(“Iron Mike”) O’Daniel; Maj. Gen. James A. 
Gavin; Brig. Gen. and Mrs. Whitfield P. 
Shepard; Brig. Gen. H. N. Hartness; Brig. 
Gen. and Mrs. Phillip E. Gallagher; Col. and 
Mrs. Rinalde Van Brunt; Col. and Mrs. John 
C. Blizzard; Col. and Mrs. Robert L. Du- 
laney; Col. Oscar B. Beasley; Col. and Mrs. 
Sevier B. Tupper; Col. James Massey; Col. 
0. O, Wilson; Col. and Mrs. James V. Thomp- 
son; Lt. Col. Rhoden Pritchard; Lt. Col. 
W. B. Moore; Capt. W. Durwood Cann; Capt. 
and Mrs. William H. Wikoff; Miss Jane Bliz- 
zard; Col. and Mrs. H. E. Mann; and Miss 
Martha Thompson. 

Mrs. Alan M. Strock was hostess on Friday, 
21 June, to 20 people who attended a lunch- 
eon in honor of Mrs. Strock’s mother, Mrs. 
Henry P. Ames who is visiting from Wash- 
ington, D. C. . 


—_o-——_- 
LANGLEY FIELD, VA. 
24 June 1946 

A formal reception was given at the Offi- 
cers’ Club at Langley Field Wednesday eve- 
ning, 19 June, in honor of Maj. Gens. Elwood 
R. Quesada and Harold M. McClellan, Brig. 
Generals Warren R. Carter and Robert M. 
Lee, and Col. James W. McCauley. 

Approximately 900 officers and wives were 
presented to the receiving line composed of: 
Maj. Gen. Elwood R. Quesada, Commanding 
General of Tactical Air Command; his mother, 
Mrs. Helen A. Quesada; Maj. Gen. Harold 
M. McClelland, Commanding General of Air 
Communications Service; Maj. Gen. Junius 
W. Jones, The Inspector General for Army 
Air Forces of Washington, D. C.; Brig. Gen. 
Warren R. Carter, Deputy Commanding Gen- 
eral of TAC; Mrs. Carter; Brig. Gen. Robert 
M. Lee, Chief of Staff for TAC; Mrs. Lee; 
Col. James W. McCauley, Commanding Offi- 
cer of Langley Field; Mrs. McCauley; Maj. 
Carleton G. Shead, Base Adjutant; Mrs. 
Shead; and Maj. Jack Koser, Aide de Camp. 

Following the formal presentation the 
guests listened to the Louis-Conn fight broad- 
cast after which a dance was held. 

General Quesada was advised recently by 
the Virginia Peninsula Association of Com- 
merce that he had been elected to the post 
of Honorary Director of this Chamber. 

pdaanitinnsoinn 
NORFOLK, VA. 
27 June 1946 

Miss Mary Hynson Parkinson, whose mar- 
riage to Lt. Comdr. Harold George Brad- 
shaw, USN, will take place 29 June is being 
entertained this week at several very de- 
lightful parties, 

Miss Jane Elizabeth Atkinson was hostess 
on Wednesday evening at a kitchen shower 
for bride-elect, given at her home in Rock- 
bridge Avenue. 

On Saturday, Miss Parkinson was guest of 
honor at a beautifully appointed luncheon, 
given at the Norfolk Yacht and Country Club 
by Mrs. William Andrews Vanderberry. Cov- 
ers were laid for twelve and the guests in 
addition to the guest of honor, were: Mrs. 
Robert Holliday Parkinson, Mrs. Marjorie 
Odessey, Mrs. E. L. Vanderberry, Mrs. Joseph 
H. Baker, jr., Mrs. Weston Lawler, Mrs. 





Marie Lawler, Mrs. Edgar Winn, Mrs. Audrey 
King, Misses Jean Elizabeth Atkinson, Alice 
Jeannette Cline and Ruth Schaefer. 

Another popular bride-to-be, Miss Carol 
May Parker, whose marriage to Lt. (jg) 
Donald Vercil Shafer, USNR, took place last 
Tuesday was also honored at a number of 
enjoyable pre-nuptial parties. Mrs. James 
Erwin Diehl was hostess on Thursday at a 
buffet luncheon and miscellaneous shower for 
Miss Parker. 

Miss Shirley Dixon entertained at a lunch- 
eon given at the Cavalier Beach Club for 
the bride-elect. Miss Caroline Breckenridge 
Talbot was hostess on Tuesday at a dessert 
bridge party and lingerie shower. Miss Helen 
Stickler entertained at the Algonquin at a 
pretty luncheon. Miss Anne Talbit Dickson 
was hostess at a luncheon Friday for Miss 
Parker, given at the Princess Anne Country 
Club and both Miss Parker and her fiance 
were honor guests on Friday night at a buffet 
supper, given by Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Parker, 
and Comdr. and Mrs. J. L. Parker at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Parker at Virginia 
Beach. This party followed the rehearsal for 
the wedding and the guests included mem- 
bers of the wedding party and out of town 
guests. 


—o 
FT. BLISS, TEX. 
27 June 1946 


Col. Robert H. Van Volkenburgh, since 
March 1945 Commandant of the Anti-Aircraft 
Artillery School assumed command of Ft. 
Bliss 11 June in line with changes under 
the new Army reorganization. Col. George 
Forster, former commander of the Post, be- 
comes Deputy Commander under the new 
arrangement. Three units will be under the 
command of the new post commander, The 
AntiAircraft Artillery School, The Antiair- 
craft Replacement Training Center, and the 
“Station Complement,” formerly known as 
the “Service Forces.” 

Col. and Mrs. Van Volkenburgh entertained 
a small group of friends 23 June at a cocktail 
party given in their lovely new quarters on 
Sheridan Road. Among those present were: 
Lt. Col. and Mrs. Pat M. Stevens, Lt. Col. 
James D. Land, Maj. and Mrs. James P. 
Hamill, Maj. Walter Single, Miss Jane Mor- 
ris, Maj. and Mrs. L. P. Ward, Maj. and 
Mrs. Robert D. Harlan, Maj. and Mrs. Ashton 
H. Pully, Maj. and Mrs. John Connor, 

In a ceremony held 14 June in the Ft. Bliss 
Chapel, Miss Elaine Lokker, daughter of 
Mrs. Nellie B. Lokker, Holland, Mich., be- 
came the bride of Capt. Barl W. Nettles, 
Logan Heights, son of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
E. Nettles, Carthage, N. Y. Chaplain George 
F. Daum, Major, USA, officiated at the cere- 
mony. 

The bride was given in marriage by Lt. Col. 
Elliott W. Sherman, Ist Lt. Julie Zold, ANC, 
was maid of honor. ist Lt. Duane Radford 
was best man and ushers were Capt. Edward 
W. English, Capt. Nicholas J. Brown, Capt. 
John Reynolds, and ist Lt. Edmund Scheibe. 

A reception in the Logan Heights Officers 
Club followed the ceremony. The bride served 
with the Army Nurse Corps for 17 months 
and received her discharge in April. Captain 
Nettles has served with the Army for five 
years, two years of which were spent in the 
European Theater. Captain and Mrs. Nettles 
are at home at 608 East Rio Grande Street, 
El Paso, Texas. 

—— 

GREENVILLE, 8. C., ARMY AIR BASE 

24 June 1946 


Maj. Gen. Leland 8S. Hobbs, commanding 
general of the Third Army Corps at Camp 
Polk, La., paid a brief visit last week to 
Headquatrers Third Air Force. 

General Hobbs, who was on his way to 
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Philadelphia, Pa., to address a flag associa- 
tion and review a parade, was welcomed to 
Greenville Army Air Base by Col. Frank J. 
MacNees, base commander, Genera] Hobbs is 
the former commanding officer of the 30th 
Infantry Division, which he trained and led 
overseas. 

Col. Robert B. Cox, A-2 of the Third Air 
Force, returned to Greenville Army Air Base 
last week from the AAF School at Orlando, 
Fla., where he attended a seven-week Senior 
Officer's Intelligence course. 





as PA, 
FT. RICHARDSON, ALASKA 
18 June 1946 

A farewell picnic party was held at Green 
Lake on the Ft. Richardson Reservation on 
Monday evening, 17 June, in honor of Lt. Col. 
and Mrs. Walter L. Coleman. Colonel Cole- 
man, who has been Adjutant General of the 
Alaskan Department for the past year, ex- 
pects to leave within a few days for the 
United States for reassignment, Present at 
the party were Brig. Gen. Robert M. Bathurst, 
Chief of Staff of the Alaskan Department, 
Maj. George W. Cooper, Secretary of the 
Genera] Staff, Alaskan Department, and Mrs. 
Cooper, and officers on duty in the Alaskan 
Department Adjutant General's office and 
their wives. 

Brig. Gen. Harry A. Johnson relinquished 
his command of the post of Ft. Richardson, 
Friday, 14 June, and Brig. Gen. Joseph H. 
Atkinson, his successor, assumed the com- 
mand. General Johnson, accompanied by his 
aide, Lt. Willard E. Kreidler, departed by air 
Friday morning at 5:45 to report at Head- 
quarters, Army Air Forces, Wash., D. C., for 
reassignment. Before beginning his new as- 
signment, General Johnson will enjoy a six 
weeks’ leave. 

Maj. and Mrs. Lloyd C. Crawford celebrated 
their 17th wedding anniversary on Saturday, 
15 June, with a cocktail] party at their quar- 
ters on the post. Guests present included 
Lt. Col. and Mrs. William W. Young, Lt. Col. 
and Mrs. William B. Wright, Mai. and Mrs. 
Ray Hogan, and Capt. and Mrs, Willard 
Johnson. Major Crawford is Post Engineer 
of Ft. Richardson. 

At the regular Tuseday meeting today, 18 
June, the Officers’ Wives Club is having a 
bridge party. Mrs. George J. Kitto, wife of 
Major Kitto, Post Adjutant, is in charge of 
the arrangements. 


General Ryder to Japan 
Bighth Army Headquarters, Yokohama 
—Maj. Gen. Charles Ryder, Commander 
of IX Corps, has returned to Japan from 
the States aboard the General Mann. 
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Commissioned in Regular Army 
(Continued from Page 1325) 


TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 
(Promotion List) 





. 


J. E. Woodward, jr.. R. L. Wright, AC 
AC B. H. Fraser, Inf. 

J. L. Walker, CAC R. B. McBride, 3d, FA 

A. G. Dingwall, jr.. Max G. Kocour, Inf. 


FA 3%. H. Andrews, AC 
R. K. Dusenberry, AC T. E. Wesson, FA 
Roy D. Wathen, AC H, D. Adams, FA 
J. C. Schooley, AC . S. Martin, jr., AC 
R. G. Babb, FA P. Willis, CAC 
Oo. E. Treyz, FIN . E. Smith, AC 
P. D. Brown, jr., SC arl S. McCain, AC 
R. W. Ernst, Inf, . W. Spitler, AC 
H. W. Bailer, AC . H. Paradise, AC’ 
G. E. Boyea, Inf. . L. Crozier, jr., AC 
J. F, Duffy, AC . E. Spring, AC 
T. B. Miller, AC W. C. Carter, jr., AC 
Cc. C. Needham, jr., R. B. Buchanan, jr., 

QMCc CAC 
W. J. Shadle, jr... QMC T. E, Bass, AC 
W. J. Cashman, AC C. A. Rockwood, Inf. 
S. B. Koenig, AC G. BE. Handley, jr., FA 
F, L. Voigtmann, AC T. N. Moore, QMC 
F. M. I. Hijertberg, G. A. Lutz, QMC 


QAAAMP ERS 


QMC Cc. M. Shook, AC 
L. D. Holder, Inf. D. G, Thompson, AC 
R. D. Easters, AC N. J. Sharkey, Inf. 


E. McMahan, Inf, 
A. Sagert, AC 


V. M. Sherwood, AC J. 
Edw. L. Bishop, AC 8. 
A, R. Hyle, Inf. R. B. Miller, FA 
J. D. Blair, 3d, Inf. F. M. Rogers, AC 
J. T. Brothers, AC Paul M. Hall, AC 
J. G. Brooks, AC C, F, Young, CAC 





W. Matthews, Inf. 
. N. Gilbert, jr., Inf. 


4m5 


T. McDowell, Inf. 
L. Stephens, Inf. 
H. Forbrago, AC 
K. Cammack, AC 
Champlin, jr., Inf. 
R. Pierce, AC 
A. Stout, AC 
R. Lucas, FA 
. Forbes, AC 
A 
A 


RAK RO 


~ 


Cc 

. Jack, AC 
. A. Tapscott, AC 
. M. Boggs, AC 
L. Carroll, FA 
G. Thiel, Fin. 
. V. McAuliffe, Inf. 
. R. Patton, AC 
T. E. Ireland, Inf. 
R. L. Brigham, SC 
J. H. Waters, FA 
B. E. Perry, QMC 
P. T. Ingle, Inf. 
L. Schaffer, AC 
W. W. Whalen, AC 
W. C. Sullivan, AC 
J. W. Bradford, AC 
J.J. MacNicol, QMC 
J. P. Gibbons, AC 
G. E. Gray, AC 
D, A, Aamodt, AC 
W.S. King, AC 
R. I. Rule, C 
F. M. Haynie, AC 
H, C. Morley, Inf. 
G. M. Gipson, AC 
R. E. Barr, AC 
J. W. Ramsey, AC 


<Padagrrne 


Eons 


C. Abernathy, Inf. 


J. Gleason, jr., CWS 
E. Saltzman, jr., AC 
L. J. Smith, jr., AC 
J. W. Duffy, FA 

G. W. Erdman, CAC 
W. J. Fry, jr., SC 

P. R. Neubarth, AC 
O. T. Smith, Inf. 

F. T. Bockoven, Inf. 
W. F. Carr, Inf. 

R. E. Miller, QMC 
D, Cunningham, CE 
W. E. Dunn, AC 

G. V. Reberry, Cav. 
T. J. Gourley, AC 

R, C. Trail, AC 

O, Carscaddon, jr., AC 
L. C. Garvin, AC 

C. Hershey, jr., Ord. 
J. R. Young, Inf. 

E. L. Fuller, Inf. 

R. R. Hallock, Inf. 
H, T. Arrington, AC 
J. V. Patterson, AC 
V. G. Work, Ord. 

R. H. Prahler, AC 
R. B. MeGee, AC 

W. A. McKinney, AC 
E. J. Evans, QMC 

R. B. Schoos, FA 

Cc. J. Beck, AC 

L. Apter, AC 

Cc. R, Fruth, Fin. 

O,. H. Bashor, AC 

Cc. W. Bradley, jr., AC 
R. N. McCall, Fin, 

G. D. Overbey, AC 

J. L. Booth, AC e 
T. Russell, 2d, AC 





H, M. Branton, Inf. 








—=C LAS SIFIE D=— 








Rate: 7 cents per word; minimum $1.00. Forms close 5 p. m. Wednesdays. Payment 
must be made before publication. Phone Hobart 6477. 




















REAL ESTATE 


WANTED 





VIRGINIA TOWN AND COUNTRY HOMES. 
300 Page Historic Mig Magazine $1. ROY 
WHEELER RBALTY COMPANY. The Vir- 
ginia Real Estate Clearing House, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. 


Virginia Tidewater farms. 
& Business Water front properties Specia 
All sizes and price range. sy long terms. 
Low interest rate finance. Free eeenogee. 
W. C. Brooks, Realtor Phone 89F3. Box b 
Tappahannock, Virginia. 


Albuquerque — Sun Metropolis — High and 
Dry. Kirtland Field. Growing service and re- 
tired colony. Businesses, homes, irrigated 
farms and ranches. Contact A. M. Stewart 
with Ken Carmichael, Realtor, 2406 East 
Central Avenue, 


ARP YOU RETIRING? Come to Florida and 
let us solve your problem. Town and Subur- 
ban Properties, Groves and Farms. Col. Gor- 
don H. MeCoy, (Ret.), Realtor, Dixie Grande 
Hotel Bldg., Bradenton, Florida. 


BRADENTON, FLORIDA. Attractive two 
bedroom bungalow built of stone and with 
hardwood floors, large windows, cedar closet, 
garage, and on two large lots nicely planted. 
Located in excellent neighborhood and hear 
the high school. $10,000. Write “Army W ife,” 
MRS. C. R. WATKINS, with WYMAN, 
GRBEN and BLALOCK, Inc. 


COME TO BRADENTON, FLORIDA, “The 
Friendly City.” Situated on the Beautiful 
Manatee River and the Gulf of Mexico, Make 
your home in this wonderland, Let us assist 
you in selecting your Home, Farm, Grove, 
Acreage and Business Property. Write Capt. 
W. B. Kirby for details and folder. CUM- 
MINGS & KIRBY INC., REALTORS. “In 
Manatee County Since 1911.” 532 12th St., 
Bradenton, Florida. 


FOR SALE 


Naval Officer white, blue and khaki uniforms. 
Size 39 chest, 35 waist, -for person 5 ft. 9 in. 
Reasonably priced. Box EB, Army and Navy 
Journal. 





Homes. Cottages 
y. 























Five room rock bungalow, two car garage, 
in Landa Park WDstates, New Braunsels, 
Texas. Two blocks from Comal River, with 
fishing, swimming, boating privileges and use 
of picnic island. Close to Randolph Field. 
Ideal for retired person. $10,500. Contact 
Colonel Paul Hanley, Room 5C331, Pentagon, 


or J. B. Btheridge, San Antonio, Texas. 
sss 
HOME FOR SALE 


Fifteen minutes from Pentagon in Virginia. 
Cape Cod, five rooms, oil, air conditioning, 
seven years old. Beautiful fenced in yard. 
A-1 condition. Mary T. Board, ‘Emerson 4511. 


EXCHANGE 


SSS 
Lovely home one block from Hotel Hunting- 
ton, Pasadena California, three bedrooms, 
two baths, maid’s room and bath, completely 
furnished. Will exchange from September 
until July for similar home, or fine two bed- 
room apartment, in D. C. area. Captain R. W. 
Ruble, U. 8. Navy, 1370 Ridge Way, Pasadena. 














One of America’s largest military academies 
desires services of a vigorous officer not over 
45 years of age to be Assistant to the Com- 
mandant for strictly tactical duties. Graduate 
USMA desirable but not a requisite for ap- 
pointment, Apply by letter stating education 
and qualifications and enclosing recent photo- 
graph to Box M, The Army and Navy Journal. 





YOUNG MAN or woman trained and experi- 
enced in journalism, especially magazine 
work, capable acting business and advertis- 
ing manager and assistant editor service 
journal at national headquarters in Wash- 
ington, preferably Army son or daughter 
ae. veteran. Box S, Army and Navy 
ournal, 





OKINAWA PHOTOS 


Okinawa photos, 24 large 5x7”, interesting 
story and descriptions of scenes. Must please 
or money back. $4.95 per set B&G Photos, 
1101 Plymouth, San Francisco, Calif. 








COMPLETE UNITED STATES CATALOG 


104 pages, 1000 illustrations—for 10c post- 
age, Yee & CO., 10 Transit Bidg., Bos- 
on 17. 








KNOX TAILOR 


por MIlItHry Altccaivus, Braid Wurk. lid 
F Street, N. W., Washington, D 








FOREIGN LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 





Dictionaries and Grammars for 102 lan- 
guages. Catalog free. Schoenhof’s, Box 6. 
tarvard Sanare. Cambridge Masaachuaette 





ATTENTION: COMMANDING OFFICERS 





Let us DESIGN and PRINT INSIGNIA STA- 
Dar Rosa” your specifications) for YOUR 
DAY ROOM .. , just as we have done for 
hundreds of Units in all branches of the 
Armed Forces. WRITE NOW for samples and 
full particulars. NO OBLIGATION! SCOTT 
CHESHIRE, MILITARY STATIONER, Box 
847, San Antonio 6, Texas. 





A HISTORY OF MILITARY MUSIC 
IN AMERICA 


By William Carter White, Bandmaster, U. 8S. 
Army. A thoroughly comprehensive book, 
peomuecty illustrated with rare photographs, 
epicting the early influences on military 
music, the early bands of New England, New 
York, and Pennsylvania; the marital music of 
the Continental Army, the songs of the Civil 
War, the civilian bands, etc. Here is thrill- 
ingly told the story of the U. S. Marine Band, 
the Army Band, the Navy Band, and others. 
It is replete with biographical sketches of 
every prominent band leader since America 
was founded. No lover of music, no student 
of music, should be without this authentic 
history. Price $3.00 postpaid. THE EXPOSI- 
TION PRESS, 1 Spruce Street, New York 7. 








TO BE SECOND LIEUTENANTS 


P. Chmar, Inf. 

S. C. Wilson, AC 

L. M. Brown, AC 

A. E, Waage, AC 

E. E. Davenport, AC 
J. M. Gaither, AC 

R. H. Rothman, AC 
D. W. Stewart, jr., AC 
R. W. Condon, AC 
C. §. Oldfield, AC 

R. M. Walsh, AC 

R. M, Fry, AC 

G. B. Quisenberry, AC 
W. H. Mathis, Inf. 
K, Edwards, jr., FA 
L. J. McManmon, AC 
D. V. Mayer, AC 

D. J. Kundinger, AC 
R. T. St. Sauver, Inf. 
R. Sullivan, jr., AC 
N. O. Creech, AC 

H. C. MeBlroy, AC 
J. V. McLain, FA 

R. H. Schoning, QMC 
W. W. Halle, CAC 
W. A. Roemer, FA 
A. V. Anderson, Cay. 
8S. F. Kolvas, AC 

E. Rhodes, AC 

W. W. Howard, AC 
R. C. Goforth, FA 

R, G. Anderson, AC 
J. P. Downer, FA 
J.S. Allen, SC 

C. H. Foster, CAC 
W. Williams, jr., Inf. 
R. H. Angus, AC 

G. F. McSoley, FA 
M. Igersheimer, CAC 
A, A. Krometis, FA 
H. E, Chapman, AC 
F. L. Ingham, CAC 
W. Schlichting, Fin. 
R. E. Neiman, jr., Inf. 
E. B, Apperson, AC 
R. M. Buttler, Inf. 

J. N. Horton, AC 

W. H. Tassie, CAC 
E. L. Ramsey, Inf. 
E. G, Worrad, AC 

H. H, Cooksey, Inf. 
A. L, Pennington, AC 
A. L. Bossa, AC 

C, A. Hughes, jr., AC 
J. J. Mahoney, QMC 
J. K,. Gamble, AC 

D. F. Blount, AC 

M. K. Mott, AC 

R. R, Shamblin, AC 
W. M. Bridges, AC 
R. B. De Sutler, AC 
J. F. Richmond, AC 
G. O, Kaufman, AC 
S. J. Nixon, AC 

B. P. Gibson, AC 

H, M. Moore, AC 

G. W. Casey, AC 

W. Henderson, QMC 
J. W. Drummond, AC 
Cc. E. Trumbo, jr., AC 
J. L. Louden, AC 

J. T. Cooney, CAC 

C. I, Maggio, AC 

J. J. Kropenicki, AC 
R. H. Hansen, FA 

J. H. Fye, 3d, FA 

W. G. Fort, AC 

H, H. Patterson, Inf. 
J. E. Shelly, AC 

Cc. W. De Witt, AC 

8S. J. Gurd, AC 

A. V. Mathwin, Inf. 
J. R. Byers, AC 

W. M. Raschke, AC 
L. B. Davis, AC 

W. W. Dick, AC 

E. L. Marcum, AC 

V. A. Neiswender, AC 
J.C. Crego, AC 

F. Z. Gearhart, AC 

C. A. Morris, Inf. 

G. Cahelo, jr., AC 

D. W. McElwee, SC 
A. J. Boechler, CAC 
J. P. Dring, Inf. 

E. A. Robinson, Inf. 
M. R. Buls, Cav. 

S. Mathews, jr., FA 
L. J. White, Cav. 

R. R. Bullinger, AC 
K, E. Wehrman, AC 
R. E. Porter, jr., FA 
W. C. Hoge, FA 

D. N. Wilton, AC 

C. W. Green, Inf. 

R. K. Keeling, AC 

L. G. Bradford, AC 
R. H. Cotter, AC 

W. J. Grundmann, AC 
J. H. Scheer, QMC 
R, J. Mitchell, AC 

J. W. Newman, CAC 
J. F. McHugh, jr., AC 
H. J. Harris, AC 

J. H, Gordon, AC 

V. Schneider, jr., AC 
R. W. Preston, Inf. 
Cc. W. Brown, AC 

J. R. Dew, Cav. 

A. J. Parker, Inf. 

R. M. Ripley, FA 

M. C. Onks, AC 

R. M. Cather, AC 

K. 8S. Boggs, AC 

R. T. Duff, AC 


H. H. McCarty, AC 
J. L. Aylor, FA 

C. W. Gilliam, QMC 
J.J. Jett, QMC 

8. E. Rosser, AC 

B. W. Tarwater, AC 
P. W. Bilis, AC 

T. E. Broughton, AC 
R. J. Fassler, AC 

R. P. Loughrey, AC 
J. Eversole, jr., AC 
J. Titsworth, jr., AC 
R. L. Nickerson, AC 
J. O. Moench, AC 

N. W. Cook, AC 

L. J. Manor, AC 

A. J. Fitch, AC 

F. BE. Arbogast, AC 
K. G. Barzee, AC 

L. U. Gray, AC 

M. J. Morrison, AC 
K, E. Neidigh, AC 
A. E, Barbour, QMC 
W. D. Stuart, FA 

J. B. Patterson, AC 
E. J. Braun, QMC 
W. D. Johnson, AC 
J.J. Butler, jr., AC 
H. F. Teague, AC 

J. J. Rooks, Inf. 

R. J. Steele, AC 

W. D. Goldsberry, AC 
J. W. Sensor, AC 

J. Loudermilk, CAC 
R. T, Cann, 4th, CAC 
J. A. Stewart, jr., FA 
C. Koburger, jr., Inf. 
R. B. Lewis, FA 

R. M. Young, FA 

R. Koczak, QMC 

G. A. Walters, Inf. 
O. Dinsmore, jr., QMC 
R. C. Mize, FA 

E. Mann, AC 

R. H. Miller, AC 

W. P. Mattox, FA 

T. L. Simpson, AC 
E. V. Creel, FA , 

W. R. Kenney, AC 
J. H. Holt, Inf. 

J. L. Mohl, Inf. 

J. T. Dempsey, Inf. 
J. Walker, jr., Inf. 
H. C. Thompson, AC 
E. F. Dolan, Inf. 

8S. A. Pierce, AC 

R, L. Ramer, CA 

H. J. Godfrey, CAC 
K. D. Swisher, AC 
G. E. Jones, FA 

J. H. McClurkin, FA 
S. Fitzpatrick, jr., FA 
J. J. Meholic, AC 

B. Hopkins, jr., Inf. 
E. L. Russell, jr., FA 
Q. C. Soprano, Ord. 
L. A. Archer, AC 

A. J. Steele, Inf. 

R. G. Nelson, AC 

R. G. Truitt, AC 

B. B, Brown, AC 

J. A. Fenton, AC 

W. E. Diggs, AC 

K. A. Wagner, AC 
R. M. Hurley, AC 

A. J, Cronin, AC 

E. T. Mims, AC 

W. C. Mayo, AC 

R. Cartwright, jr., AC 
A. L. Waters, AC 

R. L. George, AC 

J. M. Hubbard, AC 
J. J. Henderson, AC 
N. H. Gerber, AC 

H. G, Goodlad, AC 
J. P. Grimes, AC 

P. H. Henry, AC 

J. ¥. Fitzpatrick, AC 
J. BE. Dougherty, FA 
D. F. Smith, AC E 
R. L. Ferguson, AC 
J. F. Aschoff, Inf. 
W. A. Bailey, AC 

Cc. T. Krams, Inf. 

G. BE. Bonitz, AC 

R. F. Thomure, CAC 
S. M. Coggins, QMC 
P. W. Odwyer, AC 
G, S. Tallent, AC 

F. A. Gregg, Inf. 

W. F. Kessinger, AC 
M. C. Wells, AC 

R. G. Cochrane, AC 
R. S. Westerman, AC 
W. D. Hodges, CAC 
R. D. Cummings, AC 
W. E, Cook, AC 

J.C. Vizi, AC 

J.C. Walker, AC 

W. A. Giles, Cav. 

L. D. Stowell, AC 

R. A. Waldrop, AC 
J. R. Hiltenbrand, AC 
A. P. Jelley, Cav. 

W. Wennergren, AC 
J. P. Moore, AC 

D. A. Crawford, Inf. 
R. E. Parker, Inf. 

Cc. F. Barclay, AC 

J. H. Dunn, AC 

R. L. Smith, AC 

V. R. Schwab, AC 
W. H. Stobie, AC 

D. D. Campbell, AC 








D. A. Crowe, AC 

J. J. Ursano, Inf. 

D. E. Buerger, AC 
R, C. Hixon, FA 

B. M. Shotts, AC 
W. Lafield, jr., CWS 
R. H. Riemensnider, 

AC 


W. T. Call, jr., Inf. 
D. L. Darby, AC 

G. W. Gleason, AC 
A. W. Grant, AC 

G. W. Franklin, AC 
C. M. Stone, AC 

A. E. Johnson, AC 
H. I. Hill, AC 

J. F. Prather, AC 

J. E. Wilson, jr., AC 
G. R. Alexander, AC 
D. J. Wood, AC 

H. L. Laird, AC 
J.C. Thoms, jr., AC 
W. D. Morgan, AC 
E. R. Kregloh, AC 
J. E. Heintz, AC 

H. F. Guffey, AC 

A. G. Hutchins, AC 
L. F. Donnelly, AC 
L. M. Legge, AC 

R. L. Beeson, AC 

H, A. Schlipf, AC 

. Sweeney, jr., AC 
T. Bush, AC 

. K. Goss, AC 

. W. Vincent, AC 
B. Keith, AC 

. T. Reid, CAC 

P. Blair, QMC 

. Shelton, jr., AC 
W. Heyroth, AC 
G. Mowrey, AC 

J. Iles, AC 

. B. Holden, AC 

. P. Libby, Cav. 

. S. Cherry, Inf. 

F, Holman, AC 

. D. Dow, AC 

. F. Dukes, jr., AC 
. B. Jones, jr., FA 

. BE. Rufener, AC 

. J. Schmidt, AC 

. E. Tychsen, SC 

. B. Cartmill, AC 

. J. A. Guiraud, Inf. 
C. H. Dalton, ITI, Inf. 
W. E. Hydorn, jr., AC 
A. E, Shook, AC 

J. R. Hauser, QMC 
J. U. Dangelo, Inf. 
J. Beavers, 2d, AC 
W. G. Morton, AC 

C. Richardson, jr., AC 
W. Craddock, jr., FA 
R. M. Leighty, AC 
L. S. Larsen, AC 

H,. T. Pascoe, AC 

W. C. Runner, jr., AC 
L. W. Steinkrauss, AC 
A. G. Wilde, jr., Inf. 
W. C. Lowry, jr., FA 
W. R. Henry, QMC 
C. V. Graft, jr., FA 
W. Wilbanks, jr., FA 
W. M. Turner, Inf. 
J. M. MacGregor, AC 
V. Y. De Camp, AC 
G. E, Strand, AC 

E. E, Beaty, AC 

oO. L. J. Twedt, AC 
8S. J. Chetneky, AC 
J. E. Lindsey, AC 

J. F. Kinney, AC 

R. E. McDaniel, AC 
H. Baumgardner, FA 
L. E. De Zonia, AC 
R. M. Howard, AC 
G,. M. Cushman, FA 
F. J. Malkiewicz, AC 
L. D, Nixon, AC 

R. E. Zimmerman, AC 
R. J. Friend, AC 

H. P. Rettinger, AC 
P. G. Palmos, AC 

P. J. Copeland, AC 
G. F. Deckert, jr., AC 
G. R. Dunlap, AC 

G. Ridgway, jr., AC 
M. A. Rolin, AC 

D. J. Havard, AC 

F. L. Mosher, AC 

W. A. Arnold, jr., AC 
J. W. Griffis, jr., AC 
J.C. Newman, AC 

E. O. Stillie, AC 

S. K. Moats, AC 

W. A. Faver, AC 

D. I. Bulli, AC 

E. J. Stenger, Cav. 
A. J. Stokes, AC 

J. T. Dyer, jr., AC 

S. L. Koslow, AC 

A. J. Kuehn, Inf. 

H. W. Kriz, FA 

N. Mahone, jr., FA 
J. 1. Hamlin, QMC 
H. H. Armstrong, SC 
G. L. Hicks, jr., Inf. 
J. Simmons, 2d, Ord. 
Cc. C. Thebaud, FA 
M. W. Goodwin, Inf. 
J. H. Miller, Inf. 

W. B. Carne, Inf. 
J.C. Green, AC 

G. W. Lewis, QMC 
M. D. Yantis, CAC 


tak beh hl ok 
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(Please turn to Page 1330) 


N. W. Rokey, CAC 

J. Walker, jr., CAC 

W. H. Wernimont, g¢ 

J.D. O'Neal, FA 

D. A. Streeter, AC 

G, F. Brame, AC 

G. F. Gillespie, AC 

C. W. Woolam, Ac 

L. L. Mowery, Inf, 

L. G. Smith, Ord. 

P. M. Nance, Inf, 

J. E. Lance, jr., Inf, 

R. W. Sheridan, Ing, 

K. M. Myers, Inf. 

D. Williams, jr., Inf, 

R. R. Blewett, Int, 

D. T. Pfeiffer, Inf, 

S. Mattick, AC 

M. Rose, AC 

R. L. Hurley, AC 

N. J. Graham, FA 

M, L. Hite, CAC 

A. R. Toffler, FA 

W. W. Evans, Inf. 

J. R. Blunk, QMC 

N. C. Hardy, AC 

D. W. Benster, AC 

C. H, Box, AC 

G. P. Culver, AC 

R. R. Melton, AC 

J.J. Rattie, AC 

E. C, Pratt, AC 

D. C. Johnson, AC 

W. H. Wilhelmi, AC 

A. Swigler, jr., AC 

G. J. Iannacito, AC 

W. Waterhouse, AC 

H. B. MeDaniel, jr., 
CAC 

E. Torgesen, AC 

T. G. Laster, AC 

R. B. Nourie, AC 

D. E. McCulloch, AC 

C. B. Spicer, jr., Inf. 

R. E. Moore, AC 

S. M. Meintsma, AC 

J. K. Sewell, AC 

T. H. Stringer, AC 

H. L. Young, AC 

Cc. W. Warmack, AC 

R, J. Butler, AC 

E. R. Johnston, AC 

W. Lindsey, jr., AC 

J. P. Kelly, AC 

C. R. Fish, Ord. 

J. W. Gephart, Ord. 

R. H. Allan, Inf. 

J. T. Burke, AC 

T. R. Ashbrook, AC 

J. H, Elrod, AC 

J. C, Caton, Inf. 

F. A. Clark, AC 

R. A, Hobbs, AC 

R. F. Downey, AC 

J. P. Doherty, AC 

J. W. Hanlen, AC 

W. Brandenburg, FA 

D. R. McNaught, Inf. 

J. J. Bartek, AC 

Ww. C. Hacker, Inf. 

R. H. Dittberner, Inf. 

D. V. Matto, jr., Inf. 

B. G. Edens, AC 

E. T. Flash, Inf. 

E. J. Des Champs, Inf. 

J. S. Benner, jr., QMC 

H. W. Brown, AC 

G. W. Orange, AC 

M, C. Johnson, AC 

C. W. Abbott, AC 

A. J. Brown, FA 

J. R. Workman, AC 

R. S. Anderson, AC 

R. C. Bird, AC 

P. G. Cardin, AC 

J. S. Goodson, jr., AC 

J. H. Hartzell, AC 

R. A. Reinert, AC 

R. Sawyer, AC 

P, E. Harris, AC 

D. A. Roe, AC 

J. G. Wilson, AC 

J. W. Brady, AC 

A. Blizzard, jr., AC 

R. C. Beasley, AC 

W. J. Herman, AC 

D. B. Gammons, AC 

R. H. Reeves, AC 

J. M. Baxter, AC 

E. C. Stamm, AC 

F. W. Butscher, AC 

G. A. Hesse, jr., AC 

R. G. Harris, ir AC 

A. C. Hearne, 4 

A. Prichard, jr., AC 

J. H. Barnes, AC 

C. B. Ashby, AC 

H, R. White, AC 

F. W. Klibbe, AC 

L. A. Osborne, 4 

Cc. J. Le Van, C2 

J.J. W. O’Berg, AC 

W. Dickhoner, CAC 

G. B. Farrar, AC | 

G. W. Barth, QM 

E. G. Thompse2, Inf. 

J. P. Jones, AC : 

C. Angelakis, AC 

W. J. Lawrence, AC 

H. A. Cook, jt. «. 

E. D. Provancha, 

T. A. Aldrich, AC 

J. W. Harrop, Inf. 

W. B. Allen, AC 

G. D. Bartels, CW 
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Born 

BAKULA—Born at Brooke General Hos- 
pital, Ft. Sam Huston, Tex., 5 June 1946, to 
T, Sgt. and Mrs. Joseph John Bakula, a son, 
Joseph George. 

BUSTER—Born at Garfield Memorial Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., recently, to Lt. Col. 
and Mrs. William Robards Buster, GSC, a 
daughter, Katherine Martin. 

CLARK-—-Born at Walter Reed Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., 24 June 1946, to Lt. Col. 
and Mrs. Howard W. Clark, GSC, a daughter, 
Leslie Littleton, granddaughter of Col. and 
Mrs. Earl North, CE, USA-Ret., and Col. How- 
ard Clark, II, Inf., USA, and Mrs. Clark. 

DALEY—Born at St. Luke Hospital, St. 
Louis, Mo., 19 June 1946, to CWO Patrick 
Daley, AUS, and Mrs. Daley, twin daughters, 
Patricia and Margaret. 

DREWRY—Born at Pasadena, Calif., 15 
May 1946, to Capt. and Mrs. Guy Humphrey 
Drewry, jr., Ord, Dept., a son, Guy ITI, grand- 
son of Brig. Gen, and Mrs, Guy Humphrey 
Drewry, Ord. Dept., and Mrs. William Thomas 
Gardner and the late William T. Gardner, of 
Pittsburgh; great grandson of Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Drewry of Virginia, and Mrs. Oscar Fitz- 
allen Northington and the late O. F. North- 
ington of Virginia. 

EVANSON—Born at the Station Hospital, 
Bolling Field, D. C., 19 June 1946, to Capt. 
and Mrs. Kirke B. Evanson, AC, a son. 

GILBERT—Born at Stanford Hospital, San 
Francisco, Calif., 8 June 1946, to Dr. and Mrs. 
Fred I. Gilbert, jr., a second daughter, Cris- 
tin, granddaughter of Col. Fred I. Gilbert, 
OD, USA, and Mrs. Gilbert, Sr.; Capt. Henry 
E. O'Dell, USN, Ret., and Mrs. George A. 
Sietz, wife of Commo. Sietz, USN. 

GITTELSON—Born at Ft. Bragg, N. C., 15 
June 1946, to Capt. and Mrs. Arthur M. Gittel- 
son, a son. 

GOODNOUGH—Born at Station Hospital, 
Fort Sill, Okla., 27 May 1946, to Capt. and 
Mrs. Robert C. Goodnough, FA, USA, a 
daughter, Faye, grandaughter of Capt. and 
Mrs. Lee P. McCarter, FA-USA. 

GOODWIN—Born at Brooke Army Medical 
Center, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., 15 June 1946, 
to Lt. Harry J. Goodwin, AAF, and Mrs. 
Goodwin, twins, Sheryl and Larry. 

HARMELING—Born at Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital, ‘Washington, D. C., 13 June 
16, to Maj. and Mrs. Henry Harmeling, jr., 
a son, Henry Harmeling, III. 

JACKSON—Born at St. Francis Hospital, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 18 June 1946, to Comdr. 
P. W. Jackson, USN, and Mrs. Jackson, twins, 
Peter William and Susan. 

KASTNER—Born at Polyclinic Hospital, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., 21 June 1946, to Col. 
and Mrs. A. E. Kastner, a son, Kerry Dunn. 

KEEN—Born in Lakehurst, N. J., 16 June 
1946, to Comdr. Walter Hughes Keen, jr., 
USN, and Mrs. Keen, a son, Paul Vincent. 

MALLOY—Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 22 June 1946, to 
Lt. Col. and Mrs. John T. Malloy, Inf. a son, 
John Thomas, jr. 

McGOWN—Born at North Island Family 
Hospital, Coronado, Calif., 13 June 1946, to 
Lt. and Mrs. Joe R. McGown, a daughter, 
Nancy Sue, 

McNAMARA—Born at Murphy General 
Hospital, Waltham, Mass., 22 June 1946, to 
Lt. and Mrs. James O. McNamara, of Ft. 
Banks, Mass., a daughter, Mary Eileen. 

MELLNIK—Born at Walter Reed Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., 1 June 1946, to Col. and 
— Stephen Michael Mellnik, a girl, Mary 
Alice, 

_NERDAHL—Born at Harkness Pavilion, 
New York City, 23 June 1946, to Lt. Carl 
Bryant Nerdahl, USA, and Mrs, Nerdahl, a 
daughter, 

PARKER—Born at the Family Hospital, 
Quantico, Va., 14 June 1946, to Capt. and Mrs. 
T. §. Parker, a son. 

SHAMBLIN—Born at the Station Hospital, 
Bolling Field, D. C., 21 June 1946, to S. Sgt. 
and Mrs. James B. Shamblin, AC, a son, 

TALBOTT—Born at the Station Hospital, 
Bolling Field, D. C., 15 June 1946, to Lt. Col. 
and Mrs, Robert N. Talbott, AC, a son. 
.WALLACE—Born at the Family Hospital, 
Quantico, Va., 16 June 1946, to WO and Mrs. 
J. Wallac, a daughter. 


WYMAN—Born at King’s Mountain Me- 
morial Hospital, Bristol, Va., 26 June 1946, 
to Maj. and Mrs. George H., Wyman, a son, 
George Harvey. 


yA UTZLER—Born at Polyclinic Hospital, 
* W York City, 20 June 1946, to Comdr. and 
“irs. E, Parker Yutzler, a son. 


Married 
Mona MSON-MeCABE Married in Iron 
Ann wut: Mich., 8 June 1946, Miss Marjorie 
MeCat . abe, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. S. J. 
"44) we, to Capt. James B. Adamson (USMA 
, 80n of Col. James M. Adamson. 


uA MMANN-HANSEN—Married in Old St. 

1946, Mi hurch, San Francisco, Calif., 15 June 

Otte Han, _ Hansen, daughter of Maj. 
sen, USA-Ret., 

Clement Ammann, and Mrs. Hansen, to 











Births - Marriages~ Deaths | 





Trinity 
22 June 
Lt. (jz) 


BAKKER-BLAND — Married in 
Episcopal Church, Portsmouth, Va., 
1946, Miss Jacquie Elaine Bland, to 
Albert Edward Bakker, USNR. 

BIAS-HORNSBY—Married at Ft. Adams, 
R. L., 9 June 1946, Miss Loretta Blanch 
Hornsby, to 8. Sgt. Wetzel Leet Bias. 

BITTLESTON-HENDY — Married at Oak- 
land, Calif., recently, Dorothy Alice Hendy, 
to Ens. Don C. Bittleston. , 

BLAKE-SWANSON—Married at the Base 
Chapel, Luke Field, Ariz., 7 June 1946, Miss 
Lois Swanson, to Lt. Richard Blake. 

BLUEFELD-SCHASER — Married at Oak- 
land, Calif., recently, Lt. (jg) Frances J. 
Schaser, to Lt. (jg) Curt Bluefeld, jr. 

BRADY-HEIM—Married in Towson, Md., 3 
June 1946, Miss Meta Elizabeth Heim to Lt. 
Herbert Prentis Brady, AUS, son of Col. John- 
son Camden Brady, AUS, and Mrs. Brady. 


BYRD-MYERS—Married 1 June, Ens. Ruth 
Myers, to Silas Byrd. 

CALLAGY-WAGGAMAN — Married in St. 
Mary’s Catholic Church, Alexandria, Va., 22 
June 1946, Miss Murial Frances Waggaman, 
to Lt. Thomas A, Callagy. 

CARNRICK-WALSH—Married at Orange, 
N. J., 25 June 1946, Miss Barbara Walsh, 
daughter of former United States Senator 
Arthur Walsh and Mrs. Walsh, to Ist Lt. 
Millard Carnrick, jr., MC. 

CLIFFORD - TERRY — Married at the 
Covenant-First Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 25 June 1946, Mrs. Emelie Ben- 
net Terry, granddaughter of Mrs. John B. Ben- 
net of Philadelphia, daughter of the late Col. 
John B. Bennet, Inf., and widow of the late 
Lt. Col. Frederick G. Terry, FA, to Edward 
Lambert Clifford, son of Col. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Clifford. 

COHN-BORGENICHT—Married at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 20 June 
1946, Miss Joan Borgenicht, to Lt. Eric Marbe 
Cohn. 

COPENHAVER-BARLOW— Married in New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton, D, C., 20 June 1946, Miss Lady Gertrude 
Barlow, to M.Sgt. Harold LeRoy Copen- 
haver. 

CORNTHWAITE-GULLATTE—Married in 
the Post Chapel, Ft. Belvoir, Va., recently, 
Bernice Gullatte, to Ist Lt, Charles B. Cornth- 
waite, TC. 

COULTER-BENNETT Married at the 
Flyers’ Chapel in the Mission Inn at River- 
side, Calif., 22 June 1946, Constance Bennett, 
to Col, John Theron Coulter. 

CUSHMAN-TROLAND — Married in the 
Post Chapel at Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., 27 
June 1946, Miss Nancy T. Troland, daughter 
of Col. and Mrs. Girard B, Troland, to Capt. 
John H. Cushman, son of Col. and Mrs. Hor- 
ace O. Cushman, 

DARLING-MILLICAN—Married in Leonie, 
N. J., 22 June 1946, Mrs. Sara Elizabeth 
Stevens Millican, daughter of Mrs. Robert 
C. Warrack and of Capt. Paul Augustus 
Stevens, USN, to James J. Darling, jr. 

deGRASSI-JACKSON — Married in Chevy 
Chase, Md., 22 June 1946, Miss Margaret Jack- 
son, to Lt. Antonio deGrassi, jr., USMCR. 

DOUGLAS-DUPRE—Married in Ft. Myer 
Chapel, Va., 14 June 1946, Miss Jeanne Marie 
Dupre, daughter of Capt. Marcy H. Dupre, jr., 
USN, and Mrs. Dupre, to Capt. James Shepard 
Douglas, USA, son of Capt. A. Dean Douglas, 
USN, and Mrs. Douglas. 

FELDMAN-BEHRENS — Married in New 
York City, 23 June 1946, Miss Phyllis R. Beh- 
rens, to 2nd Lt. Martin Bruce Feldman, USA. 

FISHER-FOSTER—Married in Walter Reed 
Memorial Chapel, Washington, D. C., 21 June 
1946, Miss Lois Jean Foster, daughter of 
Lt. Col. and Mrs. Roy Foster, to Thomas 
Warren Fisher. 

FRANCINE-DUNGAN — Married at Wor- 
land, Wyo., recently, Miss Sarah Caroline 
lungan, to Lt. Col. Jacques Louis Francine, 
AAF. 

GANDT-GRIFFITH Married in the 
Brookley Field post chapel, Mobile, Ala., 1 
June 1946, Miss Magdalene Griffith, to Lt. 
Richard F. A. Gandt. 

GEORGE-MILLSAP — Married at the Post 
Chapel, Quantico, Va., 10 June 1946, Susan 
Millsap, to MT Sgt. Richard George. 

GILES-CATLETT—Married in the First 
Methodist Church chapel in Houston, Tex., 15 
June 1946, Miss Mary Gene Catlett, to 1st Lt. 
James Bascom Giles, jr., Inf. 

GOSS-SMITH—Married at Oakland, Calif., 
recently, Ens. Audrey May Smith, (NNCR), 
to Sle Thomas J. Goss, IT. 


GRIDLEY-SMITH—Married at the Cadet 
Chapel, West Point, N. Y., 23 June 1946, Miss 
Natalie Shurtleff Smith, daughter of Col. Le- 
land Stuart Smith, and Mrs. Smith, to Lt. 
James Morris Gridley (USMA '47), son of Col. 
Cecil John Gridley, and Mrs. Gridley. 


*GROVER-DOUGLASS — Married in the 


Church of the Atonement of Quogue, L. I1., 
N. Y., 26 June 1946, Miss Mary Stone Doug- 











lass, to Lt. (jg) William Mortimer Grover, 
jr., USNR. 

GUTHRIE - ALLEN — Married in Grace 
Church Chantry, New York City, 22 June 
1946, Miss Anne Deubre Allen, to Lt. Comdr. 
Lamar E. Guthrie, USNR. 

HEN DERSON-BENJAMIN—Married in the 
Roman Catholic Church of St. Ignatius Loy- 
ola, New York City, 19 June 1946, Miss Mary 
Avezzana Benjamin, to Lt. Col. Harold G. 
Henderson. 

INGERSOLL-WOOD— Married at Norfolk, 
Va., 11 June 1946, Mrs. Myrtle Barrom Wood, 
to Capt. Frederick McKinley Ingersoll, (MC) 
USN, 

JOHNSON-FREITAS — Married in the 
Church in the Garden, Forest Hills, Queens, 
N. Y., 22 June 1946, Miss Lygia Alice Freitas 
to Ens. Bruce Clifford Johnson, USCGR. 

JOHNSON-LEWIS—Married in St. Mary's 
Church, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y., 22 
June 1946, Miss Nancy Lewis, to Lt. Richard 
Johnson, USNR, 

JUNGMAN-BURKHOLDER — Married re- 
cently, Ist Lt, Ethel Mae Burkholder, ANC, to 
Lt. Col. Arthur Henry Jungman. 

KELSCH-KROCH Married in St. Ber- 
nard’s Parish, La., 8 May 1946, Capt. Gretchen 
Horn Kroch, CMP, AUS, to Comdr. Charlies 
Leo Kelsch, USMS. 

KING-SELTZER—Married in the Protest- 
ant Church in Regensburg, Germany, 8 June 
1846, Lt. Florence Seltzer, ANC, to Lt. Frank 
King. 

KLIMETZ-MILLER—Married in the Bap 
tist Church, Anchorage, Alaska, 15 June 1946, 
Miss Lorraine Miller, to Capt. Howard Kli- 
metz. 

LADUE-MOYLE—Married at St. Joseph's 
Roman Catholic Church, New York, N. Y., 22 
June 1946, Miss Joyce Nebeker Moyle, to 
Ralph Ellsworth Ladue, jr., son of Col. and 
Mrs. Ralph E. Ladue, 

LECROW-LOVETT— Married in the Claren- 
don Methodist Church, Arlington, Va., 22 
June 1946, Miss Dorothy Eleanor Lovett, to 
Alfred Parker Lecrow, Sp (X) le. 

LENNOX-FOSTER— Married at the brides 
home, Plainfield, N. H., 22 June 1946, Miss 
Elizabeth Ann Foster, to Ist Lt. Grant Her- 
bert Lennox, USMCR. 

LIN DSEY-YORK—Married in the Ft. Myer 
Chapel, Va., 15 June.4946, Miss Isla Jean 
York, daughter of MajGen. and Mrs. John 
Y. York, to Mr. James Reese Lindsey. 

LONG-GURLEY—Married in St. Stephens 
Reformed Church, Harrisonburg, Va., 8 June 
1946, Miss Alice Kress Gurley, daughter of Lt. 
Col. Franklin K, Gurley, USA, and Mrs. Gur- 
ley, to Capt. Martin H, Long, jr., MC, AUS. 

McCONAUGHY-JORDAN—Married in the 
Eldbrooke Methodist Church, Washington, D. 
C., 15 June 1946, Miss Joyce Jordan to Lt. 
Charles McConaughy, USA. 

MONTIETH-INGALLS—Married at Christ 
Church of Paraguay, Asuncion, Paraguay, 20 
June 1946, Miss Ruth Ingalls, to CWO Lester 
E. Montieth, USA. 

MURRAY-PROCTOR—Married in St. Jo- 
seph’s Church, Garden City, L. L, N. Y., 21 
June 1946, Miss Mary Raymond Proctor, to 
Lt. (jg) Paul Henry Murray, USNR. 

NELSON-DEMAREST — Married in the 
Brown Memorial Presbyterian Church, Balti- 
more, Md., 20 June 1946, Miss Marjorie Anne 
Demarest, to Lt. (jg) Norman Travers Nel- 
son, jr., USNR. 

O*BRIEN-REGAN—Married in the Church 
of the Sacred Heart, Norfolk, Va., 22 June 
1946, Miss Helen Swords Regan, to Lt. (jg) 
William Francis O’Brien. 

PALMER-SCARBOROUGH—Married in the 
Davis Chapel of New York Military Academy, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N, Y., 22 June 1946, 
Miss Anne Barbara Scarborough, daughter 
of Col, and Mrs. Harry M. Scarborough, to 
Mr. Stuart Palmer. 

PANEWEK-WOLFKILL—Married 30 May, 
Miss Patricia Ruth Wolfkill, to Lt. (jg) Greg- 
ory Panewek, USN. 

PURINTON-STEWART — Married in the 
Church of the Transfiguration, New York 
City, 22 June 1946, Miss Marguerite Stewart, 
to Lt. (jg) Alwyn Charles Purinton, jr., 
USNR. 

REA-HARTUNG—Married in Christ Meth- 
odist Church, New York City, 8 June 1946, 
Miss Cynthia Martin Hartung, to 2nd Lt. 
Everett Lipscomb Rea, son of Col, Everett 
F. Rea, and Mrs, Rea. 

REED - CORR — Married in St. 
Church, Newport, R. IL. 22 June 1946, 
Julia Anne Corr, to Torpedoman Abner 
Reed, USN. 

REID - PENDLETON Married at the 
bride’s home, Ruxton, Md., 22 June 1946, Miss 
Elsie Vanderpoel Pendleton, daughter of Lt. 
Col, William Armistead Pendleton, USA-Ret, 
and Mrs. Pendleton, to Mr. George Eric Reid. 

REYNOLDS-MORGAN Married in the 
First Methodist Church, Norfolk, Va., 14 June 
1946, Miss Barbara Louise Morgan, to Lt. 
(jg) Raymond George Reynolds. 


Mary's 
Miss 
D. 
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ROBERTS-MEEKS Married in the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Meadowbrook, 
Va., 7 June 1946, Mrs. Willye Frances Moss 
Meeks, to Lt. Comdr. Charles Clay Roberts, 
jr., USNR. 

ROBINSON-INGLIS — Married at Ryland 
Methodist Church, Washington, D. C., 18 May 
1946, Miss Roberta Louise Inglis, daughter 
of Capt. Grover C, Inglis, USA-Ret., to Sgt. 
Harvey Arthur Robinson, jr. 

RUHL-MILLER—Married in the Biltmore 
Chapel, Miami, Fla., recently, Capt. Dale 
Miller, AC, to Murhl A. Ruhl. 

SANTRY-APPEL — Married at the Shrine 

of the Sacred Heart, Baltimore, Md., 17 June 
1946, Miss Frances Appel, to Lt, Comdr. Jere 
Joseph Santry, jr., USNR. 
. SAUERWINE-METZGER—Married at the 
Post Chapel,. Quantico, Va., 15 June 1946, 
Grace L, Metzger, to Tech Sgt. Earl J, Sauer- 
wine. 

SCHNURE-KLOSS—Married in Immanuel 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Wilmington, 
Del., 15 June 1946, Miss Anne Wilson Kloss, 
to Lt. (jg) William Harold Schnure, USNR. 

SCH ROEDER-CUNEO— Married in the rec- 





tory of St. Ignatius Loyola Church, New 
York City, 22 June 1946, Miss Anne Marie 
Cuneo, to Capt, Henry J. Schroeder, USA 


(USMA '43), son of Col, and Mrs, Henry John 
Schroeder. 

SEAMAN-HILL Married in the Sixth 
Presbyt rian Church, Washington, D. C., 22 
June 1946, Miss Marjorie Greenwood Hill, to 
Capt. Robert A, Seaman. 

SMITH-BENNETT Married in Wendell 
Pr sbyterian Church, Wendell, lowa, 14 June 
1946, Miss Margaret Jean Bennett to Lt. Rob- 
ert MceKain Smith, AUS, son of Col. and Mrs. 
Robert McKee Smith. 

SN YDER-FORTUNATI— Married in Wash- 
ington, D. C., 22 June 1946, Maj. Inez V. For- 
tunati, WAC, to Capt Almon Snyder. 

SPADY-BARDEN Married in Berkley 
Avenue Baptist Church, Norfolk, Va., 15 June 
1046, Miss Katherine Louise Barden, to Lt. 
Frank Alma Spady, jr. 

TEAGUE-RICHARDSON — Married at the 
Post Chapel, Ft. Belvoir, Va., recently, Doro- 
thy A. Richardson, to Ist Lt. Charles R. 
Teague, TC. 

THOMPSON-PALMER — Married in the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
City, 22 June 1946, Miss Rosalind Palmer, to 
Lt. Henry 8S. Thompson, USNR. 

TRETTON-SEITZ — Married at Oakland, 
Calif., recently, Ens, Catherine Seitz (NNC), 
to Mr. Walter L. Tretton. 

TROUTWINE-LUTHER — Married at the 
chapel at the Naval Air Station, Floyd Ben- 
nett Fid, N. Y., 8 June 1946, Miss Kerry 
Luther, to Lt. Comdr, John Troutwine, 

ULLOA-COPPOCK — Married at the Bond 
Farms, Amboy, Indiana, 17 June 1946, 
Miss Nancy Coppock, daughter of Col, Ed- 
ward R. Coppock, USA-Ret., and Mrs, Cop- 
pock, to Gustavo Rodriquez Ulloa, of Mon- 
terrey, Mexico, 

UPTON-WIGHT—Married in the Congre- 
gational Church, Thomaston, Conn., 22 June 
1946, Miss Marian Elizabeth Wight, to Lt. 
John Upton, jr., AAF. 

VREDENBURGH-MECLEWSKI Mar- 
ried at the Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Va., 
20 June 1946, Mrs. Margery Matthews Mec- 
lewski, to Comdr. James Brinkerhoff Vreden- 
burgh, USN (USNA ‘31). 

WALLACE-SHUEY— Married in St. Alban’s 
Episcopal Church, Washington, D. C., 15 June 
1946, Miss Jane Marie Shuey, to Lt, Keene 
Manning Wallace, MC. 

WALTERS-DOUGHERTY—Married in Our 
Lady of Victory Chapel, Norfolk Naval Sta- 
tion, Va., 21 June 1946, Miss Joan Leigh 
Dougherty, to Lt. (jg) Robert Allen Walters, 
USNR, 

ZMYSLINSKI-SHUBERT— Married recent- 
ly at St Bernard s Church, in Oakland, Calif., 
Lt. (jg) Claire Shubert, to Capt, Edward J. 
Zmyslinski, MC. 

ZWEIG-MOTTSMAN—Married in Washing- 
ton, D. C., 28 June 1946, Miss Evelyn Joseph- 
ine Mottsman, to Lt. Samuel Zweig. 


Died 


BARTON—Died at Port Washington, L. L, 
N. Y., 21 June 1946, Mrs. Blizabeth Snow 
Barton, mother of Col. Le Roy Barton, USA. 

BORDEN—Died at his home in Arlington, 
Va., 25 June 1946, Capt. John Thomas Borden 
(MC) USN-Ret., brother of Col. W. B. Borden, 
He leaves a widow, Mrs. Mildred Borden, 
and a daughter, Miss Averill Borden. Inter 
ment in Arlington National Cemetery. 

BRONSON—Died at Camp Lejeune Naval 
Hospital, N. C., June 1946, Capt. Robert 
FAiot Bronson, USMC-AC. He Is survived by 
his wife, the former Alice Leehey, daughter 
of Col. and Mrs. Donald Leehey; a son, Rob- 
ert II1; his mother, Mrs. Robert Bronson, sr., 


and brother, Laird, Interment in Arlington 
National c metery. 
CULVER—Died at Pratt General Hospital, 


(Please turn to Next Page) 
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Sune 29, 1946 FINANCE & MERCHANT MARINE (Continued from Page 1328) 
Births, Marriages, Deaths waee preven! np aa 
(Continued from Preceding Page) . F . : ee Se 
F Financial Digest Merchant Marine G. W. Smith, jr, FA  W. J. Ellias, Ac 
Coral Gables, Fla., 19 June 1946, Col. Clar ~ H. Gil 
ence C. Culver, USA-Ret., following a heart A committee of six bankers and six in- New charter rates for grain and coal | C. R. Duncan, CWS R. C. Brouns, AC RJ.) 
attack, Interment in Arlington National ceme- | dustrialists has been appointed by Presi- | cargoes from Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific = xg a Je, AC - > : Bryen, AC HR. 
tery. dent Truman to make a report on United | coast ports to continental Europe north | J" Gurnie Ac > © Seaesen tar” LF. 
CULVER—Died at Coral Gables, Fla., 19 | States financing of international recon- | of Gibraltar, Mediterranean ports, West | 5. w. Cairns, AC CR. Blaha jr On 4 R. EB. 
June 1946, Col. Clarence Curtis Culver, USA- | struction. African and certain Atlantic islands off | w.¥. Marshall, AC ¢& Allman, Moo We. 
Ret. Interment at ‘Arlington National Ceme- “Tt is true that for the immediate pres- | the west coast of Africa were announced | N. W. Bernier, AC W. D. Noid, Inf. bi 
tery 26 June. ent,” the President said, “governmental | by the WSA last week with the recent | L. EB. Clark, AC R. H. Miller, jr., Ord. ff Gg’ Tai 
DARRAGH—Died at San Antonio in her help is needed in order to get our foreign pay increases to merchant seamen re- J. C. Buie, AC F. B. Schoomaker, FA . Ww 
75th year, recently, Jessie Benton Hawkins But I i that A. B. Curfman, AC G. R. Myers, FA vi] 
trade under way. But I am anxious tha flected in the rates. ~ l.F.1 
Darragh, daughter of the late Col. Alexander hal full ion be- e . J.C. Smith, AC G. 8. Halvorsen, AC 
there shall be the fullest cooperation The new rates represent reductions as | g w Sjells FW. 
L, Hawkins and the late Cynthia Greenfield b . 3. W. Lake, AC J. A. Kjellstrom, Inf, RC) 
Hawkins, sister of the late Col. Frank B. | *Ween the governmental agencies and | well as increases, depending upon the | C.T.De Wolski, ACE. Malone, jr., Inf. ry 
Hawkins, Inf., USA. Surviving are her hus- | Private industry and finance. Our com- | commodity, the route, and the applicable | C. H. Peterson, AC E. Bradley, jr., AC 5 P.Y 
band, Robert W. Darragh; her son, Alexander | mon aim is the return of our foreign com- | loading, discharging and other similar | G. E. Hallas, AC D. H. Murray, AC H. Ma 
L. H. Darragh; her daughter, Elizabeth G. | merce and investment to private channels | conditions. They will be effective on all H. S. Engler, AC M. Killian, jr., Cay. LCE 
Darragh, and her brother, Col. Clyde E. Haw- | ag soon as possible.” loadings completed after 21 June. d. C. Lindsay, AC D. M; Critchlow, AC RL] 
Tein dees ; u It is intended that the new committee The greatest changes are represented Ss Beeken aes = | oe F. Chil 
Orlane Fano retnge Memorial Hospital, | work closely with the National Advisory | in the rates on both grain and coal to con- | W. W. Griffith, AC | W.E. Archbold, ac J "yn 
Maj, and Mrs, Hugh M Tseng Scdeesiane ie Council, an interdepartmental group es- | tinental Europe north of Gibraltar from | M. H. Plotkin, QMC  E.N. Long, AC Le 
Gencaweea pe Mon . . tablished to formulate national policy on | Atlantic and Gulf ports. These rates are | J. L. Sherrard, AC B. S. Watters, jr., AC ‘EE 
: ; ; ” vi G. K. Smith, QMC R. A. Beyer, Inf. MM 
WILMER — Died in New York City, 26 Juno foreign lending. The committee is as fol- | generally substantially advanced over | %: fi a ~ €: — = MI 
94 lows: those heretofore prevailing, but rates from | 5 7 : oe I .K.E 
1946, William L. Filer, father of Ens. Thomas h o P. B. Porter, AC R. 8. Urban, AC 
H. Filer, USNR. Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of the | the Pacific coast reflect much smaller in- | p’ p’ smith. AC © &, Meaen, to. tek ne 
GRIFFEE — Killed by a train at Perry | Chase National Bank; ~~ S. Rent- | creases. R. W. Libell, AC W. T. Hendricks, AC Bs 
Point, Md., 22 June 1946, Maj. John F. Griffee, schler, chairman of the National City Since demand for CI-M-AVI coastal | C. F. Eisman,jr.,AC  G.C. Graves, AC MI 
USA-Ret. Burial in Arlington National Ceme- | Bank of New York; L. M. Giannini, presi- | cargo vessels for sale and charter under | E. M. Dooley, Ord. J. S. Adams, jr., AC NN) 
tery. dent of the Bank of America; Fowler | the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946 has | J- G. Sutton, AC C. E. Hopkins, AC 0.M 
HAHN—Died in New York City, recently, | McCormick, chairman of International | exceeded expectations, the Maritime Com- = > — = pg my" A.M 
Capt. Maurice R. Hahn, AUS. Harvester Co.; Paul G. Hoffman, presi- | mission will move from Chicago to New | G Grockatt, ir, AC HM Hil oo c ~L.8 
HOWARD—Died at the U. S. Naval Hos- | dent of Studebaker Corp. ; Irving S. Olds, | Orleans six of these diesel-propelled ships | p. w. Irvin. jr. AO W. T. Van Atten. Cay, = . 
pital, Sampson, N, Y., 22 June 1946, Lt. James | chairman of United States Steel Corp.; | which have been held in temporary lay- | R. K. Williams, Inf. W. W. Gist, 3d, Cav. A] 
Howard, USN- Ret. A. W. Robertson, chairman of Westing- | yp for possible sale to Great Lakes op- | G. Weathermon, AC F. C. Kight, AC “DE 
KOMORA—Died in New York City, 22 June | house Electric Corp.; Tom K. Smith, | orators, P. R. De Longa, AC R. L. Johnson, AC 1 Be 
1946, Sofia Komora, mother of Paul, Rev. | president of Boamen’s National Bank; The CI-M-AVI ships are 3388 feet in M. C. Frazee, AC C, J. Pushnick, AC C.F 
Emil N. Irene, Capt. Edward Komora, USA, | Herbert H. Pease, president of New | jength with a deadweight t of 5,- | L: B- Nolton, AC P. B. Williams, AC . Pitte 
and the late Anna Komora. A & eadweight tonnage of ¥,- | R.A. Bailey, AC J. G. MacDonald, AC 
Britain Machine Co.; Champ Carey, | 910 tons and a cargo capacity of 4,640 | 7. A. Wells, AC D. O. Scherer, AC 
LAMMERS — Died in Jefferson Hospital, | president of Pullman-Standard Car | tons. The Navy used a number of them | C. F. Moulton, AC E. R. Weed, AC = ~ 
Philadelphia, Pa., 20 June 1946, Howard M. | Manufacturing Co. ; Walter J. Cummings, | guecessfully during the war as AK’s. The | A. W. Stone, AC S. PD. Scott, 3d, Inf. H 7 
Lammers, jr., son of Mrs, S. Eugene Jackson, i k “ y & : * ° ae aye 
chairman of Continental Illinois Ban vessels to be moved are the Ben Froem- | J- L. Thomas, AC J. M, Blomberg, AC AT 
and the late Capt. Howard M. Lammers, USN. : j psges S$. Z.H icutt, AC R } j . 
and Trust Co.; Edward Hopkinson, jr., Jacob’s Ladd M Hitch . Z. Hunnicutt, . C. Gordon, jr., AC -W.P 
Surviving are his wife, the former Louise tner in Drexel and Co ming, sacous Ladder, Magnus Hitca, | G.C. Donnelly, AC J. G. Pelland, SC AB 
Carey Martien; his mother, a daughter, and | Partner in . . Mainsheet Eye, Ocean Plat, and Yard | 3 1 gaubers, AC T. R. MacKechnie, FA fy p. Br 
a sister, Mrs. Sumner P. Ahlbum. Services A decrease of $788 million in holdings | fitch, which were constructed in Great | © Dp. Rafferty, AC P. J. Rowan, Inf. A 4 
were held in Philadelphia 22 June. Inter- | of United States Government bonds re- | Taxes shipyards but never placed in | C.F. Wright, AC J. R. Siska, Inf. FP Be 
ment in Swan Point cemetery, Providence, 24 | flecting the redemption of two maturing | corvice. , L. T. Johnson, AC J. H. Smith, AC A Ge 
June. issues, and a decrease of $1,008 million in An offering of 92 commercial vessels | B- E. Lane, ir., AC R. A. Jackson, AC _M. St 
MeCOOK—Died at Hartford, Conn., 19 June | United States Government deposits is | ¢. cole on bids last month includes sev- | & J: Braun. ir.,Cav. B. O. Nixon, AC R. Sh 
1946, Dr. John B. McCook, brother of Col. | Shown in the condition statement of eral types of Navy ships de-commissioned R. C. Canham, Inf. A. P. Webb, AC .P. Ly 
Anson T. McCook. weekly reporting member banks in 101 : ‘ ve x C. 'W. Jackson, AC B. L, Wood, jr., AC Traw 
8 0 y repo 4 ick 
Seaditnn alihen Sur the week ended 29 Jane and turned over to the Maritime Commis- | p. 1. Plummer, jr., AC J. Q. Hamrick, AC HAD 
MILNER—Died suddenly in Los Angeles, os gc i hi ’ by th sion for disposal. Representative types | B. L. Holliday, AC P. T. Hackett, Inf. PF. He 
Calif., 8 June 1946, Mrs. Helen Miller Milner, | {9 the report issued this week by the | a6 the AVP, 187-feet seaplane tenders; | E. E. Neel, AC D. W. Raese, AC _F. Yé 
widow of Lt. Comdr. Frederick W. Milner, | Fderal Reserve Board. AMc, 97-feet coastal minesweepers, and | P. L. Maret, AC D. L, Bruns, FA . D. Di 
USN. Funeral services were held 15 June in YT 5-feet harbor tugs. The AVP’s for | C.J. Skurkis, Inf. B. M. Barco, FA . Kling 
Los Angeles. Surviving are five children, P f D d gg g ; - . L. 0. Styve, QMC G. G. Loving, jr., AC . HH. K 
Comdr. Robert M. Milner, USN, Mrs. Helen assports tor Vepen ents sale are the Thrush, Swan, Sandpiper, J. M. Martin, AC §. Stanley, jr., CAC C Je 
Louise Hanson, Mrs. Nancy Wood Hake, Mrs. Dependents of United States Military | Lapwing and Pelican. D. W. Hudson, Inf. J. A. Carter, jr., CE .P. Zo! 
Elsa Caroline Wigfall, Mrs. Florence Craw- | personnel and War Department civilian The Maritime Commission also an- | W. F. Uhlman,3d,AC_ F. E. Mendenhall, jr. . Van. 
ford Clute, and grandchildren. employees who have applied to the State | nounced the sale of surplus LCT’s, which | D- Deyoung, Inf. cac . D. Sn 
SMITH—Died in New York City, 22 June | department for passports authorizing | have been divided into midsection lots for | P* }: cee - > > tks 
1946, Hermon E. Smith, father of Hermon E., | their movement to the Pacific theater | gaje at a fixed price of $1,500 each. > . a =. SS Ae sc ok 
jr., and Lt. Col. Pinkham Smith. need not have the documents in their Bids will be opened 1 July by the WSA | 7. H. Hoy, QMC_ RE. Davis, sc “HL Mi: 
TAYLOR—Died at his home, Louisville, | POSSession to be cleared for travel, the | for the demolition, removal of piles and | C. W. White, Inf. M. Sickiesteel, 34, FA 9G. J. Jar 
Ky., recently, Lt. Col. Richard McLean Tay- eee en Soe det dredging of WSA Pier 4, Hudson River, | V. T. Barfoct, Eat. N. F. Allen, iat. ; + Ma 
rrangements have been made to per- | foboken. N. J.. which w xtensivel D. E. Hutter, Inf. G. A. Scott, jr., Inf. . B. Go 
(Please turn to Page 1882) mit their sailing if applications for pass- | gamaged by fire in ee as cue Y | 3. G. Lownds, Inf. J. G. Maxey, jr., Inf. JL. R. Le 
ports have been filed with the State De- ° ; E. C. Adams, CAC C. B. Cox, jr., AC - D. Su 
partment. The property formerly was a terminus | G. W. Parker, AC W. P. J. Cloppas, AC ~R. Du 
Falvey Granite Company, Inc. for German steamships. It has been owned | J. B. Bowers, AC J.C. Smith, FA fH. cl 
Monuments for Arlington and other National * ° by the United States Government since | W.G. Hutchinson, AC R. J. Crawford, QN » S. Ell 
Latest equipment for carving Army Transfer Nomination World War I. when it was taken over | W.H.Jepson,QMC 0. A’ Prater, AC . B. Bea 
lettering In cemetery, by hand or Sand Blast. The President has sent to the Senate after this country entered the war. At | W-M- Ratchford, AC W. T. Whitmire, AC . La Fe 
Designs & Price List on request. the nomination of Col. Henry S. Aurand | ino time of the fire it was under lease to | * WV Betchtel, Inf. R. G. Loomis, Ae = —. 
209 Upshur St., N. W., Wash., D. C. (temporary major general) for transfer | | .jmmercial steamship company = pt poy 3 = = = ome ~~ ic HL Nev 
Phone TAylor 1100 from the Ordnance Department to the 5 = D iawn int a too oe W. Gr 
Field Artillery, Regular Army. Part of every Service Man’s equipment— | W. F. Swegle, AC pt age . F. Jon 
the Army and Navy Journal is the personal R. L. Ray, AC G. E. Maillot, AC . G. Far 
intelligence service for every well informed L. Hampton, jr., FA A. J. Daher, AC F, Jam 
Service Individual. W. P. Riddling, FA W. F. Johnson, Inf. hee 
D. E. Borgen, AC B. H. Collins, AC . J. Seer 
L. J. Stefanowski, AC. R, L. Moeller, AC - Ashbri 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES C.W. Johnson, AC —‘ J. L. Nowak, QMC J. Tick 
SSTAGLIGNED (605 L. Kearney, jr., AC O. B. Deatsch, Inf. 4 Mc] 
INSURANCE COMPANY Serving for 51 years J. V. O’Brien, FA B. H. Gordon, At oe 
D. C. Schaffer, Inf. F. M. Rich, jr., Inf. - Star 
REGULAR OFFICERS with LOANS D. R. Smyth, AC F. Sweet, Inf. _ . Hut 
CLEAVES RHMA, PRESIDENT without endorsement T. K. Woods, Inf. W. H. Reese, At , y+ 
Lg0 qooDWIN, EXECUTIVE Vv =— wae ¢ . H. Weinberger, Inf. C. P. oy, = K me 
or upon request). Strietest R. L. Washburn, Ord. D. H. Ress, AC » ae SCO! 
HOPGRIMER “CO. ~:~ w a. “,! = R. Lemay, jr., Ord. B. C. Patterson, FA -T. Wel 
Bldg., Norfolk 10, Va., Phone 41833. T. C. Storer, Inf. W. Weaver, jr., Cav: 
P.8. Youll appreciate our beged , erodis-view—— T. A. Cook, Cav. P. Waldo, eo 
s “4 ni, 
A Nation-wide Legal Reserve Stock Automobile understand ‘the officer better. a. L. L. Wilder, AC B. L, Matta, ' R. Rodri; 
Company serving careful and car-owners of the (Please turn to Neat Page MC 
Armed Forces on Active or In-Active Status. a as ae 
- Hunter 
Before you renew your current automobile insurance learn INVESTMENT COUNSEL x Davids 
. Ded 


more about this lower cost yet broader form 
ing direct to the Company. It is not a 
agents or brokers. 


As investment counsellors to Officers for over 12 years, we invite |B, 
inquiries from military and naval personnel interested in obtaining ‘ C. Tuel 
continuous and unbiased advice on the management of their secur! | Fp 
ties. 

Our booklet “Supervisory Service” will be sent on request. 


WORTHAM & NORTH 
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Commissioned in Regular Army 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 
TO BE SECOND LIEUTENANTS 
(Promotion List) 


. Gibson, jr., Ord. 
_J. Ulrich, AC 

. Dow, AC 
Felder, Inf. 

. Archer, Inf. 

. Short, jr., Inf. 
_ Schmidt, FA 
artin, jr., Ord. 
ssey, Inf. 
Brown, AC 
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Marsett, Inf. 
Dietrich, AC 
P. Winters, jr., AC 
. Mateny, AC 
. Baker, AC 
iL Fair, Inf. 
Childress, jr., CAC 
. Williamson, sr, 


F. 
w. Yanker, Ord. 
.C 
_A. 


Anpome ap 
re) 


e- 


Cc 

_ J. Green, AC 

.E. Harrington, AC 
| M. Lamb, jr., AC 
_K. Elliot, Inf. 

.G. Whitehead, SC 
ii Knight, jr., AC 

. B. Schneider, QMC 
M. Kelly, Inf. 

N, 


Z, 


N. Routh, AC 
. 0. McKenna, Inf. 
. A. Moore, Inf. 
. L. Shaffer, AC 
. R. Hammond, AC 
. D. Stogner, CAC 
. A, Roquemore, AC 
. E. Kennedy, AC 
. I, Bennett, AC 
.C. Harkins, AC 
. Pittenger, jr., CWS 


— 


. C. Lindahl, Inf. 
. J. Bryan, AC 
. R. Pierce, jr., Ord. 
. H. Jones, AC 

. A. Thursby, Inf. 
. W. Pope, AC 
. A. Burton, AC 
.D, Hughes, QMC 
. A. Martin, jr., Inf. 
. FP. Berry, AC 
. A. Goldes, Inf. 

’. M. Stephens, Inf. 
LR, Short, Inf. 

. P. Lynch, Inf. 
. Trawick, jr., AC 
. H, Amis, QMC 
. F. Hoy, jr., AC 
. F. Yde, FA 

. D. Dickson, AC 
. Klingenberg, AC 
. H, Kelly, Inf. 
.C. Jensen, SC 
. P. Zotter, AC 

. Van Houten, AC 

. Smith, jr., AC 
. O'Neal, jr., AC 

. L. Brown, AC 
. Burke, AC’ 
— AC 
ames, SC 
. Maeder, Inf. 
oers, AC 
ester, Inf. 
ummer, Ord. 
uncan, AC 
line, AC 
fliiott, AC 
ardsley, AC 
‘evers, jr., Fin. 
onroe, jr., AC 
Hutson, QMC 
Newell, Inf. 
. W. Gray, AC 
ones, AC 
armer, AC 
amieson, QMC 
i Goering. AC 
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- Ticknor, AC 

. McKinney, AC 
. Crovo, FA 
. Starnes, AC 
. Hutter, jr., Inf. 
. Myers, AC 
. Stoner, AC 

. Stoner, jr., AC 
. Weldon, AC 
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R, A. Gambell, AC 

E. R. Brigham, Cav. 

R. A. Blair, AC 

N. R. Wilson, AC 

D. Vance, jr., Ord. 

A. J. Chapman, AC 

J. Patrick, jr., Inf. 

B. A. Davis, AC 

R. B. McMurray, AC 

P. A. Roney, AC 

W. Boyd, jr., AC 

W. A. Swanson, AC 

J. E. Leonhard, AC 

J. R, Francis, AC 

J. M. Van Dyke, QMC 

A. Mikhalevsky, Inf. 

W. W. Von Tongeln, 
CAC 

F. J. Reitman, jr., AC 

J. T. Monaghan, Inf. 

Cc. D. Mode, AC 

V. W. Bezich, CAC 

F. H. Trogdon, AC 

J. J. Crane, Inf. 

V. G, Evans, FA 

E. L, Fisher, AC 

A. R. Reeves, jr., FA 

J. MacFarlane, Cav. 

R. C. Tomlinson, AC 

R. D. Miller, FA 

F. H. Potter, AC 

C. B. Morgan, AC 

J. W. Tom, AC 

J. R. Lowell, AC 

M. L. Stutts, AC 

Cc. D. O’Connor, FA 

K. W. Baker, AC 

F. G. Anderson, Inf. 

A. Lavite, jr., Inf. 

D. N. Bennett, Inf. 

K. 8S. Green, Inf. 

K, D. Mertel, FA 

L. E. Shumway, Cav. 

M. F. Ormond, FA 

D. J. Nicol, Inf. 

R. F. Nee, AC 

W. D. Proctor, Inf. 

W. D. Small, jr., AC 

J.J. Connolly, AC 

J.P. Vann, Inf. 

H. W. Gillette, AC 

E. Edmonds, jr., AC 

W. J. Farrell, FA 

G. Sumner, jr., FA 

J. M. Miller, AC 

P. EB. Bartschi, Inf. 

L. R. Keefer, SC 

R, C. Newman, AC 

T. J. Neal, AC 

H. C. Curry, AC 

E. B. Ledford, FA 

E. Monroe, jr., QMC 

G. W. Stockton, AC 

W. F. Coffman, AC 

G. F. Kroman, AC 

J. W. Pierce, Inf. 

H. Griffin, AC 

J. T. Quinn, AC 

Cc. O. Raine, 3d, AC 

G. D. Le May, AC 

W. G. Shearer, AC 

R. M. Prater, Inf. 

R. B. Smith, AC 

W. S. Smith, Inf. 

W. Warren, AC 

A. D. Rooke, jr., FA 

H. Rowland, jr., Inf. 

D. C. Collins, AC 

T. I. Ahern, AC 

H. B, Collins, AC 

G. C. Viney, Inf. 

J. D. Z. Kinsey, Inf. 

J. F. Miller, Cav. 

J. McCullough, AC 

R. L. Ventres, AC 

N. J. Henck, AC 

B. L. Jones, Inf. 

J. Von-Der-Bruegge, 
jr., FA 

R. M. Hughes, AC 

D. D. Adams, AC 

W. E. Laughlin, AC 

D, A. Armstrong, FA 

C. A. Smith, AC 

M. L. Kult, SC 

H, N. Crisp, AC 

C. B. Smith, Inf. 

J. C. Prebbanow, AC 


TO BE MAJORS 
(Non-promotion List) 


R. — guez-Molina, 


M. 8S. Thompson, MC 

+ Hunter, 3d, PhC 
J. Davidson, jr., CH 
E. J. De Mars, CH 


. C. Tucker, Phc 
~P, Malumphy, CH 


ey 


ones, MC 
uest, CH 
vheeler, Ph 
ergerich, CH 
ch, CH 
oland, DC 
rawford, MC 
‘Baty, Phc 
aughey, PhC 


opkozo 
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P. A. Keeney, MC 
J. B. Dismukes, MC 
E. P. Gibson, CH 
L. C. Dirksen, DC 
Cc. W. Buttermore, DC 
C. L. Gilbert, PhC 
H. M. Taylor, DC 
J.J. Mullaney, CH 
R, A. Hill, CH 

J. R, Shaeffer, MC 
R. L. Cox, MC 

C. M. Buck, CH 

W. H. Matuska, MC 
J. C. Radlinski, CH 





. A, Gleason, MC 
. E. Knies, CH 
. J. Bennett, PhC 
. A, Schroeder, DC 
. Eveland, PhC 
’ gana, CH 
. Cayton, DC 
. Hamilton, MC 
. Cooper, MC 
. Kotte, PhC 
. De Chant, CH 
. Hall, CH 
. Fisher, DC 
. Draper, MC 
hitfield, jr., MC 
. Cleland, PhC 
. Melugin, CH 
. Cameron, MC 
. Imrie, CH 
. Bullis, PhC 
. Britell, PhC 
. Schwinghamer, 
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. Strippy, CH 
. Disch, DC 
. Goriup, PhC 
. Starnes, VC 
. Bristow, MC 
. Dominick, MC 
. Ramsey, DC 
. James, DC 
. Gunther, CH 
. Kothe, DC 
. Moran, CH 
B. Green, ‘Mc 
w. oe Bowers, MC 
. Cornish, DC 
Cc. « Smith, CH 
L. R. Priest, CH 
G. T, Ferguson, PhC 
P. G. Fleetwood, PhC 
K. H. Reed, PhC 
T. F. Shea, CH 
C. W. Salley, MC 
R. S. Aronson, MC 
F. W. Warren, jr., DC 
H, E. Harms, MC 
W. H. Becker, DC 
E. A. Richart, PhC 
F. Kellogg, MC 
G. R. Jobe, PhC 
L. F. Knoepp, MC 
Cc. L. Elmstrom, PhC 
T. A. McFall, DC 
R. P. Hargreaves, MC 
W. F. Taylor, jr., CH 
J. Z. Hanner, CH 
B. J. Cehrs, DC 
G. J. Collins, DC 
G. K. Fair, MC 
B. J. Hopson, CH 
Cc. W. G. Craig, DC 
R. E. Stoltz, PhC 
J. B. Parsons, PhC 
J. H. Gordon, MC 
G. C. Struble, MC 
A. J. Blake, PhC 
E. Zimmermann, MC 
Cc. E. Gorman, MC 
J. H. Revell, DC 
M. B. Bell, DC 
N. E. Hoblit, DC 
S. Rosen, CH 
Cc. T. Richardson, DC 
M. R. Bonsignore, MC 
D. P. Kettrick, DC 
B. Aabel, PhC 
A. M. Hollenbach, DC 
C. E. McGee, CH 
R. M. Homiston, CH 
L. A. Lynch, DC 
W. H.’ Byrne, MC 
A. R, Peel, DC 
Cc. W. Pfanner, DC 
A. J. Glass, MC 


‘ 
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. 8. McBurney, MC 

. Banes, CH 

. BE ‘Donellon, CH 

. C. Sexauer, DC 

. M, Gracie, 2d, PhC 
. V. Schlaak, PhC 

. G. Faison, MC 

j. M. 

. 0. 


Bq 


Hale, PhC 
Wilson, VC 


MQZSSeeronm 


A. v. Bradley, CH 
F. E. Morse, CH 
J. L. Anderton, CH 
W. H. McCarroll, MC 
J. D. Galvin, jr., Phc 
W. H. Bowers, DC 
R. D. Maxwell, PhC 
J. B. Riley, MC 
J. P. Duggan, CH 
E. T. Sheen, PhC 
L. C. Habetz, CH 
P. Pincus, CH 
J. E. Webb, jr., PhC 
G. C. Hill, PhcC 
G. A. Heffernon, MC 
. F. Shea, CH 
. Anderson, MC 
. Kemp, PhC 
. Hughes, MC 
. Thomas, MC 
. Cocks, jr., MC 
. Switzer, MC 
. Gross, PhC 
. O'Grady, DC 
. Bruton, MC 
. MacLeod, CH 
. Rhea, jr., MC 
. Holmes, DC 
. Long, MC 
. Prince, PhC 
. F. Boeck, MC 
:$. “Marchek, PhcC 
. S. Dietrich, MC 
. B. McLane, MC 
. J. Walsh, CH 
. W. Webster, CH 
. J. Kamish, MC 
. P. Clayton, PhC 
Northen, jr., CH 
$3 Smith, CH 
. C. Love, MC 
” Mackin, Phe 
FP. Roberts, MC 
y. G. Woods, CH 
_W. Van Sickle, MC 
. Whitaker, DC 
. Mitchell, DC 
. Resseguie, VC 
. Brayshaw, DC 
. Orth, Phc 
. Pearce, DC 
. Morris, PhC 
D. Huff, Phc 
. H. Stepp, DC 
‘. Hage, PhC 
H. Delaney, MC 
B. Griggs, MC 
Coddington, PhC 
F. Nolan, CH 
H. Blumenthal, CH 
M. Kerr, VC 
P. Taylor, CH 
L. Hiebert, CH 
J. Lind, jr., MC 
L. Johns, DC 
D. Maurer, VC 
T. Marsh, VC 
Goldberg, MC 
Cc. O’Connor, CH 
W. Holmberg, VC 
D. Roth, PhC 
P. McGill, jr., PhC 
S. Thompson, MC 
J. M. Blumberg, MC 
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J. A. Jarman, MC 

P. C. Breton, CH 

W. N. Jensen, MC 

H. G. Clark, MC 

G. S. Bowers, MC 

A. C. Naderhoff, DC 

M. A. Meador, DC 

T. F. Little, MC 

J. MacKown, jr., DC 

H. D. Avary, DC 

G. Quinn, PhC 

J. R. Karr, VC 

J. J. Hiopko, CH 

T. D. Byrne, CH 

P, A. Miller, DC 

. M. Fairchild, DC 
Collins, jr., VC 

Saunders, CH 
Kennedy, CH 
Spearman, MC 
Van Sant, VC 

Pine, CH 
Fitch, DC 


. 
J. 
. BR. 
= 
w. M. 
¥ 2 
5 * 
.D 
. J. Reiss, CH 
. Glascock, jr., MC 
. Disheroon, DC 
. Madore, CH 
. Nichols, DC 
. Ehrlich, DC 
. Wallace, MC 


. Seay, DC 
. Lamb, MC 
. Ames, CH 


D 

A 

R 

F 

SS) 

G 
. M. Weaver, MC 
B 

D 

L 

. W. Mainwaring, jr., 
‘DC 


G. Zacherle, jr., VC 
G. C. Shaffer, CH 

G. G. Lesemann, DC 
G. H. McCain, MC 

R, R. Miller, VC 

D. H. Mengel, CH 

J. T. Smith, DC 

R. A. Bryant, CH 

G. P. Francis, jr., DC 
K. M. Reighter, MC 
R. Van Sicklin, MC 
Cc. J. Murphy, CH 

M. E. Groover, MC 
T. J. McDonald, CH 
J. Gale, VC 

E. I. Carriker, CH 

J. W. Montgomery, 


MC 
L. W. Knight, CH 
B. L. Brooks, jr., DC 
A. B. Slivinski, CH 
G. A. Goder, MC 
S. E. Wanderman, MC 
D. G. Hall, MC 
W. M. Frost, CH 
J. W. Guerin, MC 
J. H. Galley, MC 
H. J. Dick, MC 
H. H. Heuer, CH 
M. C. Kastner, VC 
H. R. Lancaster, VC 
3. T. Collier, PhcC 
. E. Powers, CH 
W. Sparks, CH 
M. Chalker, MC 
M. Keating, MC 
P. W. Hayes, MC 
D. P. Lauer, MC 
W. M, Ream, DC 
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J. P. Crawford, VC 
F. 8S. Early, DC 
M. J. Twiehaus, VC 
J. P. Henahan, DC 
W. A. Kostecki, MC 
G. 8. MeClench, DC 
W. B. Snodgrass, VC 
J. K. Bayne, MC 
Cc. BE, Robinson, VC 
Cc. C. Alden, jr., MC 
J. R. Eastman, DC 
W. C. Lookatch, DC 
C. W. Gollehon, VC 
H. Sprinz, MC 
G. W. Harwood, MC 
J. J. Jarboe, PhC 
H. F. Sibert, VC 
S. R. Berthelsdorf, MC 
J. A. O’Brien, CH 
R. W. Swanson, DC 
A. E, MeWilliams, CH 
Cc. N. Reierson, DC 
N. S. Irey, MC 
D. G. Ganfield, DC 
A. L. Cutress, CH 
F. K. Mostofi, MC 
J. H. Spillane, jr., MC 
J. R. Garner, DC 
A. L. Johnson, CH 
L. M. Durden, CH 
E, D. Chase, DC 
R. P. Kerns, CH 
W. S. Nerone, MC 
T. M. Midura, CH 
H. C. Pennington, CH 
J. R. Nettles, jr., VC 
E. Finkelman, DC 
E, Ellenbogen, CH 
H. R. Lawrence, MC 
G. A. Lehman, CH 
F. G. Geigel, CH 
A. H. Emling, DC 
D. A. Miller, MC 
A. B. Crunden, jr., MC 
R. H. Madden, DC 
F. L. Sampson, CH 
P. B. Smith, MC 
Roy Ciccone, MC 
R. J. Stewart, VC 
M. C. Clark, VC 
Vv. M. Downey, MC 
W. R. Hutchinson, jr., 
DC 
L. E. Montgomery, DC 
EB. Sullivan, CH 
E. H, Moser, DC 
G. P. Bosscher, DC 
P. 8S. oe MC 
D. F. X. Shannon, CH 
W. M. “teed jir., DC 
R. L. Hummer, VC 
J. S. Palen, VC 
L. E,. McKelvey, DC 
W. S. Smith, MC 
D. G. Moore, CH 
Robt. Schick, PhC 
U. J. Wurm, CH 
W. P. Mead, PhC 
G. W. Tracy, MC 
A. D. Sullivan, PhC 
D. 8. Hollis, PhC 
K. J. Thurston, CH 
H,. A. Goodall, DC 
M. W. Baumgaertner, 
CH 
E. V. Flowers, CH 
T. O. Berge, PhC 
W. V. Cruzan, DC 
K. D. Campbell, MC 
J. E. Rice, PhC 
D. G. Eisner, MC 
J. E. Boysen, MC 
E. M. Osborn, DC 
D. C. Partin, CH 
C, A. Farrell, DC 
B. N. Coers, MC 
Ss. W. Clapp, jr., DC 
Cc. V. Mobley, PhC 
W. S. Moore, MC 
G. M. Sabin, jr., MC 
B. C. Christopher, VC 
W. L. Deemer, jr., 
PhC 
L. B. Hardesty, PhC 
J. C. Brucker, CH 
T. B. Connell, DC 
M. O. Anderson, DC 
hn Luft, PhC 
W. Day, VC 
P. Quarantillo, DC 
D. Andrew, CH 
M. McFadden, VC 
W. Cavenders MC 
A. Hoffman, MC 
. M. Dungan, jr., VC 
F. McDonough, MC 
H. Potts, PhC 
W. Cook, VC 
R. Carlquist, PhC 
0. Scott, VC 
W. Miller, MC 
V. Fry, VC 
W. Bloomquist, VC 
F. Allison, VC 
. G, Biddulph, DC 
B. Wert, MC 
F. Bertram, MC 
c. Kennedy, MC 
Cc. Murphy, VC 
R. Burns, DC 
2. Paige, PhC 
J. O’Brien, CH 
Cc. Coburn, VC 
. EB. MeNelly, DC 


“ 
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Cc. A. Dever, CH 
E. 8S. Watkins, VC 
H. M. Butler, PhC 
G. M. Tierney, MC 
E. F. Quinn, jr., PhC 
E. L. Miller, DC 
W. W. Fechner, VC 
W. L. Pickhardt, MC 
W. B. Irby, DC 
M. A. Braude, CH 
P. T. Raley, CH 
A. O. Colquitt, jr., MC 
F. H. Romick, DC 
L. A. Osborn, VC 
J. N. Kessler, CH 
K. D. Orr, MC 
H, T. Whitlock, CH 
James J. Adams, PhC 
H. Angell, MC 

E. M. Luettgen, CH 
G. E. Murphy, Phc 
D. J. MeGrath, MC 
F. E. Traub, DC 

Cc. W. Tate, VC 
P. R, Beckjord, MC 
E. W. Gerth, MC 
F. A. Perri, MC 
M. R. O'Donohoe, CH 
J. D. Manges, VC 
Allen Pappas, PhC 
R. L. Parker, PhC 
L. G, Alexander, jr., 

PhC 
F. C. Plowman, PhC 
G. M. Wilson, VC 
R. C. Stine, Phc 
N. 8S. Lang, DC 
W. Cc. Waddill, Phc 
A. C. Sine, MC 
R. J. Hillebrand, DC 
John A. Zwack, CH 
A. J. D. Guenther, PhC 
B. A. Rustigian, PhC 
L. E. Mudgett, PhC 
T. G. Hepner, CH 
E. 8S. Olsen, jr., DC 
W. E. Neiman, MC 
A. H. Smith, PhcC 
J. B, Bunnell, jr., 
G. A. Bohn, PhC 
W. S. Dandridge, MC 
F. K. Poulin, DC 
W. H. Horn, VC 
G. J. Brennan, CH 
Sam S. Fisher, VC 
0. P. Grugan, PhC 
. J. Domanski, PhC 
. F, Beadner, VC 
. S. Comella, PhC 
. E. Crowley, DC 
. L. Curd, Phc 
B. Nuttall, MC 
M, Hunt, jr., PhC 
. A. Jones, PhcC 
F. Wills, CH 
. R. Hester, DC 
O. Anslow, VC 
G. Bell, Phc 

R, Hatfield, CH 
. J. McCaslin, PhC 
L. Jimison, VC 
H,. Wingo, PhC 
A. Partlow, PhC 
. T. Covey, PhC 
M, Frank, DC 

H. Hollander, MC 
A. Taylor, VC 

F. Tolbert, PhcC 
R. Crow, PhC 

H, Whitley, jr., 

PhC 
H, L. Antley, PhC 
John J. Clary, Phc 
D. MeMeen, PhC 
M. Doyle, PhC 
Cc. Atchley, PhC 
. B. Helvey, DC 
W. Thomas, PhC 
F, Lull, jr., MC 
8S. Krall, Phc 
avid Tateh, PhC 

, & Germond, DC 
. W. Burnett, DC 
J. Strub, MC 

. R. Seaman, MC 

. J, Healy, DC 

" Campbell, MC 
on P. Evans, MC 
. F. Mulholland, MC 
J 


pc 
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A. Comstock, MC 
J. Stack, Phc 

. Zolenas, jr., PhC 
J. W. Rudisill, DC 
. B. Curtis, Phc 
D. Wallace, DC 
K. Wallace, 24, MC 
I. B. Wiley, PhC 
J. W. Sumner, MC 
Cc. L. Schuckner, MC 
N. A. Lasher, VC 
W. B. Clifford, DC 
T. C. Jefferis, PhC 
E. L. Peterson, PhC 
L. J. Gorman, VC 
J. P. Ransom, PhC 
T. P. McHugh, CH 
G. J. Brennan, CH 
L. T. Jessen, VC 
W. L. Beeson, PhC 
W. E. Lord, VC 
BP. G. Streidl, Phc 
A. W. Kirchoff, DC 
G. 8. Kjolsrud, PhC 
R. J. Miller, VC 
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R, F. Scott, MC E. R. Prather, VC 
J. J. Brennan, MC J. E. Reid, VC 
L. M. Lightner, DC Roy EB. Brooks, PhC 
E. J. McIntyre, PhC Carl Goetz, PhC 
c. B. Frank, VC M, A, Fox, VC 
A. J. Moore, PhC 8. Jerome, MC 
W. V. Herrin, Phc J. B. Kegerreis, PhC 
R. W. Rushmore, VC R. C. Schwartz, PhC 
8S. F. Benhart, DC T. EB. Baker, PhC 
H. N. Parrish, PhC J. N. Brandt, PhcC 
H. M. Geyer, jr.. MC A.B. Nibbelink, PhC 
BE. H. Frick, Phc F. P. Boeckman, PhC 
R, A. Patterson, MC W. O. Hastings, PhC 
E. E. Cochran, jr.. J. M. Homs, PhC 

PhC J. C. Thompson, PhC 


F. M. Curran, PhC 
P. R. Shealey, PhC 
BE. B. Frazee, PhC 
Edw. Wilhoit, PhC 
W. W. James, PhC 
B. F. Cohen, PhC 
E. W. Hall, Phc 
H. BE. Archer, PhC 
U. L. Meeter, MC 
J. C. Slaughter, jr., 
MC 
Cc. 8. Gersoni, Phc 
John E, Rooney, DC 
W. O. Reid, Phc 
A, D. Martin, DC 
T. V. Koepke, CH 
L. A. Shepperd, MC 
M. W. Runyon, PhC 
D. F. Mullins, jr.. MC 
John P. Kane, DC 
Cc. H. Davis, PhC 
J. T, Brennan, MC 
G. W. Johnston, PhC 
K. Brookreson, DC 
M. Carlozzi, MC 
R. E. Spellman, CH 
0. E. Scott, CH 
N. G. MacEachern, VC 
D. I, Allen, Phc 
E, L. Miller, MC 
Elwood Wright, PhC 
R. A. Baer, PhC 
H. L. Cummings, PhC 
R. L. Hack, MC 
H, D. Offutt, jr., MC 
L. W. Taylor, MC 
S. Dalsheimer, Phc 
H, E. Hamilton, MC 
Cc. E. McKeown, Phc 
J. L. Ingram, PhC 
W. J. Deragisch, PhC 
R. H. D. Gamble, PhC 
J. M. Butler, DC 
J. E, Burus, PhC 
Geo, Alvari, MC 
G. A. Gruver, Phc 


R. W. Sumnicht, DC 
Robt. E. Clark, PhC 
K. F. Burns, VC 


W. 8S. Gochenour, jr., 
vc 

8. C. Brockman, MC 

R. C. Cheek, PhC 

John J. Pope, MC 

I. M. Foster, Phc 

J. W. Rowe, PhC 

M. Dauer, PhC 

W. H. Dieterich, VC 

N. H, Anderson, DC 
Cc. Currier, Phc 

John J. Kramer, PhC 

H, A. Gorman, VC 

J. M. Bailey, MC 

M. A. Ross, VC 

D. R, Harrington, PhC 

Cc. W. Nicolary, PhC 

J. W. Polkinghorn, 
PhC 

Harry Zubkoff, Phc 

R. E. Watson, PhC 

F. B, Egan, PhC 

R. J. Keller, VC 

B, EB. Walbert, jr., VC 

E. H. Underwood, jr., 
MC 

Martin Kadets, VC 

Cc, H. Snider, VC 


H. A. Ferguson, PhC 
Robt. Ryer, 3d, PhC 
J. BE. Merriken, PhC 
W. F. Sheeley, MC 
A. O. Stout, PhC 
E. J. Anderson, jr., 
Phc 
J. R. Beckwith, DC 
W. A. Rawlins, PhC 
A. A. Alchian, PhC 
J. G. Coats, PhC 
J. V. Cairns, PhC 
V. 8S. Oettinger, PhC 
Jack Houser, PhC 
R. G. Le Moon, PhC 
H. 8. Andersen, PhC 
F. W. Sweet, jr., PhC 
R, P. Czaja, PhC 
I. L. Nedds, PhC 
George Pupshock, DC 
Cc. M. Loyd, PhC 
J. O. Darling, PhC 
Cc. E. Carlson, jr., PhC 
M. L. Segal, DC 
Louis Bmary, DC 
L. H,. Rudy, MC 
B. E. Flaherty, MC 
J. T. Wilson, DC 
J. B. Crundwell, VC 
R. T. Foster, PhC 
R. D, Chadwick, VC 
T. A. Farrell, PhC 
J. I. Shaw, Phc 
A. J. Levens, MC 
J. L. Lacombe, PhC 
A. B, Hunt, PhC 
G. L. Nielsen, PhC 
G. W. Crowell, Phc 
A. W. Phelps, PhC 
Cc. A. Gleiser, VC 
c. Cc. Haines, PhC 
Hutchins, jr., CH 
M. F. MeNulty, jr., 
PhC 
P. H. Oxnam, CH 
R. EB. Streeter, PhC 
N. W. Davison, PhC 
M. F. Evans, PhC 
FE. Cc. Lineberger, MC 
F. W. Failing, VC 
H. A. Noe, Phc 
J. W. Dean, Phc 
J. F. Parker, PhC 
J. W. Harrison, MC 
R. K, Nelson, VC 
C. A, Pendlyshok, PhC 
H. B. Meagher, PhC 
A. G. Bouton, PhC 
BP. 8S. Marsh, Phc 
P. W. Hood, PhC 
G. W. Vacura, VC 
J. F. Lichnovsky, VC 
L. Berwick, PhcC 
H. A. Jones, jr., PhC 
F. W. Hastings, PhC 
F, C. Nelson, PhC 
J. A. Carter, PhC 
R. B. Morgan, VC 
R. O. Quackenbush, 
PhC 
A. Jones, PhC 
Sven A. Bach, MC 
F. Haase, jr., PhC 
R. J. Conroy, jr., PhC 
J. J. Kavanagh, MC 
W. A. Pacey, PhC 
C. W. Henderson, PhC 


TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 


M. C. Stith, PhC 
J. A. W. Lemire, PhC 
M. C. Monnen, PhC 
M. Zachar, jr., Phc 
M. G. Morrison, PhC 
E. W. Leonard, PhC 
W. P. Helsel, PhC 
R. W. Lackey, MC 
H. A. Tillman, PhC 
W. H. Thornton, PhC 
F. K. Lawford, PhC 
Roy I. Barham, PhC 
L. F. Erpelding, PhC 
BE. T. Brown, Phc 
F. O. Chapelle, Phc 
D. H, Behrens, PhC 
W. V. Kondrat, jr., 
PhC ‘ 

H, A. Walker, PhC 
W. L. Austin, PhC 
P. Cc. Bullard, Phc 
W. E. Gott, Phc 
Ross A. Wood, PhC 
A. Leibovitz, PhcC 

Cc. D. Hoover, PhC 
R, C. Miller, PhC 


(Please turn to Next Page) 


J. D. Medwed, PhC 
T. R. MacMillan, PhC 
BE. V. Lipscomb, PhC 
L. O. Burris, PhC 
T. Laughlin, jr., PhC 
P. M. Levesque, PhC 
J. V. Mendenhall, PhC 
J. A. Hileken, PhC 
8S. H, French, PhC 
0. B. Wagner, Phc 
R. D. Fakes, PhC 
R. F. Schaller, PhC 
J. T. Walden, PhC 
R. L. Bryant, PhC 
W. E. Ford, PhC 

G. F. MeCleary, PhC 
J. M. Rogers, PhC 

J. H. Trenholm, Phc 
B. C. Liles, PhC 

P. W. King, PhC 

W. M. Gordon, PhC 
W. A. Hill, PhC 

S. H. Davis, PhC 

L. E, Benade, PhC 
L. J. Wright, Phc 
D. L. Moore, PhC 
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Commissioned in Regular Army 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 


TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 
(Non-Promotion List) 


J. P. Love, PhC 
P. W, Murphy, PhC 
. A. L. Wilkins, PhC 
Lee A. Ahr, PhC 
J. R. Francis, PhC 
W. W. Eledge, Phc 
O. S. Good, PhC, 
V. H. Loisel, Phc 
EB. L. Shanahany PhC 
L. B, Shepler, PhC 
R. B. Maybell, PhC 
Cc. W. Roberts, jr., 
PhC 
W. O. Krause, PhC 
M. C, Hutchinson, PhC 
Robt. Traub, PhC 
‘J. V. Thompson, PhC 
N. R. Schlicher, PhC 
H. R. Seroggs, PhC 
O. D. Mitchell, PhC 
Roy A. Bryan, PhC 
H. W. Riddle, Phc 
c. J. Cowgill, PhC 
M. J. Pytlewicz, PhC 
L. L. Turnipseed, PhC 
J. D. Dowless, jr., 
Phe 
A. F. Meyer, jr., PhC 
H. C. Thomas, PhC 
W. E. Jarboe, PhC 
H, E. Russell, PhC 
W. W. Southard, jr., 
PhC 
8S. A. Edwards, PhC 
Cc. R. Wolf, jr., PhC 
W. M. Johnson, PhC 
c. R. Lenn, PhC 
Cc, A. Cubbler, Phc 
F. H. Swanson, PhC 
R, J. Creamer, PhC 
G. F. Conrad, PhC 
H. M. Sadler, PhC 
S. W. Egense, jr., PhC 
oO. H. Sandman, jr., 
PhC 
R,. C. Tutor, PhC 
T. P. Caito, PhC 
J. M. Hallahan, PhC 
J. T. Gray, Phc 
R, T. Casteel, PhC 
Cc. L. Hooker, PhC 
C. Retzky, Phc 
W. H. Jonson, PhC 
R. J. Richards, jr., 
PhC 
M. C. Chandler, PhC 
L. c, Barney, PhC 
K. S. Alexander, PhC 
J. C. Carmic hael, PhC 
t_enry King, PhC 
W. T. Doidge, Phc 
Bernard W, Hammak- 
er, PhC 
A. H. Snider, PhC 
W. M. Sorrells, PhC 
W. E. Thompson, PhC 
M. J. Kowalsky, PhC 
J. J. Strnad, Phc 
J. M. Kilmer, PhC 
T. R. Edwards, PhcC 
D. K. Nashold, PhC 
P. L. La Manche, PhC 
H. F. Otter, PhC 
8S. J. Beaudry, Phc 
k. M. Wehrman, PhC 
lk’. J. Kelly, PhcC 
Cc. T. Brown, PhC 
J. V. Huffman, Phc 
J. P. Rossi, PhC 
D. C. Buchanan, PhC 
L. R. Sixberry, Phc 
Ross F. Swall, PhC 
0. G, Hrdlicka, PhC 
E. L. Thompson, PhC 
C, L. Shedivetz, PhC 
J. D. Grindell, Phc 
Norman Reich, PhcC 
8S. A. Plemmons, PhC 
L. K. Blue, PhC 
A. Searpitta, Phc 
J. R. De Vine, Phc 
W. C. Luehrs, Phc 
N. R. Wisser, PhC 
F. G. Torgerson, PhC 
Jack K. Clark, PhC 
i’. D. Godwin, PhC 
0. J. Eslick, Phc 
Cc. W. Lindsay, jr., 
PhC 
R. F. Maguire, PhC 
’. Dempsey, PhC 
Kifner, PhC 
. Graham, PhC 
. Nichols, Phc 
. Peters, PhC 
*, Breyfogle, PhC 
TO BE SECOND 
J. R. Williams, PhC 
R. A, Statler, PhC 
J. E. Wiliett, Phc 


W. A, Deems, PhC 
D. F,. Hoover, Phc 
J. J. Erb, jr., Phc 
J.S. Foley, PhC 

N. C, Holladay, PhC 
Rh. T. Conour, PhC 





L. G. Howell, Phc 
H. L. Gans, Ph 
Robt. W. Martindale, 
PhC 
W. M. Newbold, Phc 
H. T, Whitaker, PhC 
E. C. Parker, PhC 
W. C. Magness, PhC 
W. J. Clegg, jr., Phc 
E. G. Rivas, PhC 
8S. M. Gottry, Phc 
C. G. Mercer, PhC 
S. S. Smith, Phc 
P. M. Cook, PhC 
G. R. Smith, Phc 
L. H, Hepp, PhC 
K. G. Howard, PhC 
A, E. Britt, Phc 
E. H. Wallace, PhC 
J. T. Saling, PhC 
W. M. Hamilton, PhC 
Cc. D. Graber, PhcC 
W. E. Manrow, Phc 
P. J. Pomphrey, PhC 
M. F. Specht, PhC 
D. R. Maher, PhC 
W. H. Gelby, PhC 
A. J. Kropp, PhC 
W. L. Gibson, PhC 
W. H. Holmes, PhC 
P. J. Buckler, Phc 
T. H. Hoover, PhC 


D. E. Burleson, PhC 
B. F. Kerwin, PhC 
R. D. Evans, Phc 
F. L. Watts, PhC 
E. T. Hall, PhC 

E. G. Sykes, PhC 
S. M. Nall, PhC 

G, L. Grow, PhC 
F, G. Rajecki, PhC 
F. B. Wells,.PhC 
G. C. Landers, PhC 
E. BE. Bates, PhC 
H. R. Morden, PhC 


R. E. Washburn, PhC 
T. R. Deverick, PhC 
Cc. 8. Burke, PhC 
F. H. Smiley, PhC 
L. H. Schmahmann, 
PhC 

E, M. Strobel, PhC 
R. G. Valentine, PhC 
R. J. Carter, PhC 

L. D. Hill, PhC 
J. W. Wiscarson, PhC 
J. V. Osmun, PhC 

R, E. Julian, PhC 

R. Hughes, jr., PhC 
T. J. Reilly, Phc 

H. J. Spika, PhC 

F. J. Roechio, PhC 
W. E. Stock, jr., PhC 
N. E. Wood, jr., PhC 
W. F. White, Phc 

J. W. Gwin, Phc 

L. Kiefer, PhC 

J. E. Henry, Phc 

0. L. Knight, PhC 

G. V. Bowers, PhC 

C, Piercy, jr., PhC 

J. L. Fink, PhC 

J. F. Waiters, 2d, PhC 
M. M, Sterzinger, PhC 
P. A. Dumond, PhC 
C, R. Smith, Phc 

S. E. Butler, PhC 

E. J. Hanna, PhC 

E. J. Keating, PhC 
S. Schwartz, Phc 

D. G. Kadrovach, PhC 
R. O. Whitmore, PhC 
W. L. Lumpkin, MC 
H. M. Thomas, MC 
G. J. Conlin, jr., MC 
G. N. Pappas, MC 

S. H. Neel, jr., MC 

L. H. Schwab, MC 

D. B. Lindhome, DC 
J. R. Pracher, MC 

R. Cudlipp, jr., MC 
G. F. Dixon, VC 

M. D. Jackson, MC 
R. S. Lockwood, MC 
E. P. Madigan, MC 
. A. Dunn, jr., MC 

. R. Stropes, MC 

. L. Miller, MC 

. R. Oelhafen, MC 
a Hall, MC 
. O. Smelsey, MC 

. L. Hogge, jr., VC 
. L, Grudin, DC 
. H. Queary, jr., MC 
W. H. Moncrief, MC 
R. M. Nims, VC 

U. 8S. Kuha, 3d, VC 
LIEUTENANTS 
J. Redmond, PhC 
H, Zielazinski, PhC 
B. A. Hart, PhC 
F. H. Stanley, PhC 
L. J. Pfeiffer, PhC 
J. A. Wilson, 2d, PhC 
L. G. Graf, PhC 
W. O. Prettyman, jr., 
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J. L. Epperson, PhC G. W. Souvall, PhC 
J. L. Flora, Phc J. M.’Share, PhC 
Dudley P. Cook, PhC_S. E. Akers, PhC 

K, P. Darling, PhC T. J. Shelton, PhC 
W. H. Dexter, PhC J. R. Wigger, PhC 
C. W. Edmonds, PhC’ RR. N. Gilliam, PhC 
F. K. Smith, PhC A. R. Pascal, PhC 

J. Northing, jr..PhC R. L. Cramer, PhC 
J. Kanaya, PhC R, E. Van-Der-AA, 
L. R. Boyd, PhC PhC 

C. A. Joyner, PhC R. L. Covington, PhC 
R. C. Frase, PhC F. L. Neal, PhiC 

C. Franklin, jr.,PhC J. H. Hunter, PhC 
J. V. Brady, PhC J. R. Walpole, PhC 
Cc. W. Keagy, PhC G. R. Krough, PhcC 
L. D. Justice, PhC C. 8S. Braaten, PhC 
Cc. R. Kinney, PhC R. E. Craycraft, PhC 





Births, Marriages, Deaths 
(Continued from Page 1330) 


lor. Burial 25 June at Arlington National 
Cemetery. 

WILCOX—Died in Washington, D. C., 24 
June 1946, Florence Wilcox, daughter of the 
late Brig. Gen, Timothy E. Wilcox, MC, USA- 
Ret. 

WILLENBUCHER — Died in Washington, 
D. C., at her son’s home, 21 June 1946, Mrs. 
Dora Elizabeth Willenbucher, mother of 
Capt. Franz O, Willenbucher, USN-Ret. Bur- 
ial in Congressional cemetery. 


Obituaries 
ae a ES 


News of the death 19 June of Maj. Gen. 
Halstead Dorey, USA-Ret., has been re- 
ceived with deep sorrow. Concerning his 
death, Maj. Gen. Frank R. McCoy, USA- 
Ret., one of his classmates, writes as 
follows. 

The death of Maj. Gen. Halstead Dorey, 
(USA-Ret.), at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., comes 
as a great shock to his classmates of ‘97, 
U. S. Military Academy, and to his many 
fr‘ends throughout the country both in the 
sevvice and in civil life. 

Upon graduation from West Point in 1897, 
General Dorey was commissioned as an addi- 
tional second lieutenant and was assigned to 
the 23d Infantry, with which he served at Fort 
Brown, Tex., until the outbreak of the Span- 
ish American War. 

A great portion of General Dorey's s-rvice 
in the line is associated with the 4th infantry, 
with which he served with gallantry and dis- 
tinction, both in the Santiago campaign and 
in the Philippine Insurrection as a junior of- 
ficer, and later as its Commanding Officer 
in World War I, when-he particularly distin- 
guished himself, receiving the Distinguished 
Service Cross and the Distinguished Service 
Medal, accompanying citations of which are 
as follows: 

The Distifiguished Service Cross: “When 
his men had become almost exhausted by 
twelve days of continuous fighting against 
stubborn resistance and had suffered heavy 
casualties, Col. Dorey, himself suffering from 
a painful wound, went forward from his post 
of command through a heavy enemy barrage 
to the front line, where he reorganized his 
forces and directed the attacking units for 
two days until he was again severely wounded. 
His conspicuous bravery inspired his troops 
to the successful assault of a strongly forti- 
fied ravine and woods, which were of vital 
importance, and resulted in the capture of 
numerous prisoners and important material.” 

The Distinguished Service Medal: “He com- 
manded with distinction the 4th Infantry, 3d 
Division, during the battle of the Marne, the 
advance from the Marne to the Ourcq, and in 
the St. Mihiel and Argonne-Meuse offensives. 
It was his regiment that led the advance to the 
Oureq, capturing Chamel, Charmel-Chatean, 
Villardelle Ferme, and Rhoncheres. The suc- 
cesses attained by his command were greatly 
influenced by the high qualities of leadership 
he continually displayed in all these opera- 
tions.” 

General Dorey was an outstanding infantry- 
man and was devoted to his old regimegt, 
the 4th Infantry, and to the men who served 
under him through the years in his capacities 
from company officer to regimental com- 
mander. 

He was a typical West Pointer who looked 
his part, and his character, code of conduct, 
and professional attainment# correspond, so 
that from time to time, although known 
throughout the service as a field soldier, he 
was called to staff duty not only as aide to 
Gonerals Hall, Ludlow, and Leonard Wood, 
but in other key staff assignments. 

He accompanied General Ludlow as a mem- 
ber of a board sent by Mr. Root to study the 
general staff systems in Europe and was re- 
corder of that board which was instrumental 
in establishing our General Staff system. 

In 1915, while serving as aide to General 
Wood, General Dorey had charge of the citi- 
zens military training affairs and commanded 
the first businessmen’s training camp at 
Plattsburg, N. Y. He is thus well known to 
that group of men which played such an im- 
_portant part in World War I and in subse- 
quent years in channels of National Defense. 

After World War I, General “Dorey served 
with distinction both in the United States and 
in the Philippines, and in 1934 took command 





of the Hawaiian Division, where he subse- 
quently rétired. 

Great sorrow and sympathy will also be felt 
throughout the Philippines, where General 
Dorey had many assignments and intimate 
associations. At Zamboanga and Manila, both 
the General and his family, with their abiding 
interest in the Moros and the Filipinos, and 
their charming kindness and hospitality, have 
left much of that spirit which has fostered 
the consistent loyalty of the people of the 
Philippines during the past war. 

With the shock of General Dorey’s death 
and the sympathy. felt by all, there is an ac- 
companying feeling of great pride in him and 
in his service, that his classmates, friends 
and associates the world over will continue to 
cherish. 

General Dorey is survived by his wife, the 
former Theodora Cheney of Manchester, Conn., 
and by his daughters: Miss “Dodo” Dorey of 


Boerne, Texas, and Georgiana, wife of Col. 
M. F. Grant, executive of the U. S. Military 
Academy. 





Army Promotion Status 


Promotions and Vacancies on the Promotion- 
List (Cumulative) and Promotions on the 
Non-Promotion List since 14 June 1946 
PROMOTION LIST 

Last promotion to the grade of col.—Shuey 
E. Wolfe, CAC #120; Vacancies—105; hast 
nomination to the grade of col.—Richard W. 
Carter, CAV #510; Senior Lt. Col.—Harry 
I. T. Creswell, Inf. #123. 

Last promotion to the grade of Lt. Col.— 
Jose E, Olivares PS #290. 


Last, promotion to the grade of maj.— 
Whitside Miller, Cav. #499. 
Last promotion to the grade of capt.— 


Russel V. D. Janzan, Cav. #465. 
Last promotion to the grade of 1st Lt.— 
Franklin W. Taylor, AC #1385. 
NON-PROMOTION LIST 
Capt. to Maj. 
Albert A. Biederman, MC (temp. col.). 
Thomas W. Mattingly, MC (temp lt. col.). 
William F. Patient, MC (temp. col.). 
William H. L. Westbrook, jr., MC 
It. col.). 
Arthur N. Kracht, DC (temp. maj.). 
Wilfred A. Emond, PH C (temp It. col.). 
Alfred A. Grebe, MC (temp. It. col.). 
Joseph F. Peters, MC (temp. It. col.). 


New Army Officers 


.The nomination this week of some 9,500 
wartime officers to be officers in the Reg- 


(temp. 





. ular Army completes the integration plan 


worked out by the War Department to 
provide the additional officers authorized 
under the act approved 28 Dec. 1945. 

It is planned to use the same system 
for the further increase which would be 
authorized under legislation now pending. 

The integration was planned in such a 
manner that men who had gained valu- 
able experience in specialized skills dur- 
ing the war would have the chance to 
apply them to lifetime careers with the 
Regular Army. 

Those holding, or who upon separation 
held, higher temporary rank than the rank 
at which integrated into the Regular 
Army will continue in that temporary 
rank until reduced under the officer re- 
duction program. Promotion to higher 
temporary grade will not be checked by 
the integration process. 

While awaiting final passage of the act 
last winter the War Department revoked 
all outstanding volunteering statements 
and established new categories. After 
studying information supplied by War De- 
partment directives pertaining to the 
forthcoming integration process each of- 
ficer was required to sign new statements. 

At that time it was explained that selec- 
tion would be made by means of a stan- 
dardized competitive examination. Sub- 
sequent directives kept interested person- 
nel informed of steps being taken. 

On 1 March the deadline for applica- 
tions was reached. Over 108,000 were in 
and the War Department was satisfied 
that the selection system which had been 
worked out would furnish the Regular 
Army the authorized increase in officers 
who were the cream of the crop. 

The act approved 28 Dec. 1945, author- 
ized the selection by appointment provides 
that the newly-appointed officers who 
enter arms or “Services the officers of 
which are on the promotion list shall be 
placed on that list immediately below 
those officers of the same grade having 
the same or next greater period of service. 

It is pointed out that the introduction 
of this vast number of new officers on the 
promotion list will neither retard nor 
enhance the promotion prospects of those 
already on* the Regular Army list inas- 
much as promotion list promotions are 
now strictly on length of service. Inas- 
much as the number of officers in the 











grade of colonel is restricted by law there 
will be a bottle-neck there, but the new 
bill increases the colonels in proportion 
to ‘the over-all increase. Because the 
highest of the new officers is commis. 
sioned in the grade of major all of the 
increase in the grade of colonel goes to 
previously commissioned officers. 

Future promotions will eventually bring 
many to the rank of lieutenant colonel, 
the number of colonels authorized still be. 
ing limited. However, the War Depart. 
ment is now studying plans for a system 
of promotion by selection to that grade. 

The act established the system of ae. 
tive and constructive service governing 
the grade and position of officers to he 
integrated. Subsequent War Department 
directives implementing the act set forth 
in detail the computation of such service. 

Faced with the need for a new method 
of officer selection, the War Department 
developed what it feels is the most modern 
and scientific method of selecting military 
leaders ever used. The Army was never 
completely satisfied with the system of 
examination of candidates’ records and 
interview used heretofore. 


Measuring Candidates 

Reporting to a Personnel Center a can- 
didate under the new system was given 
given a physical examination an a test 
of knowledge. The latter eliminated those 
who lacked the learning ability needed to 
advance in responsibility and rank. The 
War Department states that the percent- 
age who failed the knowledge test was 
very small due to the fact that more-than- 
average intelligence was required for Of- 
ficer Candidate School entry during the 
war. 

Those proving themselves physically and 
mentally acceptable received a “biograph- 
ical Information Blank” to fill out. On 
this blank were 204 questions provided 
with several possible answers. Next the 
candidate was interviewed by a board of 
senior officers who knew nothing of him 
until that time. The interviewing officers 
watched and listened for definite signs of 
the candidate’s ability to deal with situa- 
tions. 

Meanwhile, a commanding officer under 
whom the candidate served during the 
wars had sent in an “Officer Evaluation 
Report” consisting of 75 statements de 
scribing the officer and the way he per- 
formed on the job. 

The Biographical Information Blank, 
Officer Evaluation Report and Interview 
score sheets were sent to Washington 
where machines did the actual scoring to 
eliminate errors. 





Society 
(Continued from Page 1326) 
Finance, and Mrs. Kasten entertained 


about 100 of their friends at a very de 
lightful cocktail party at the Army and 
Navy Club on Friday evening, 21 June. 
Among those present were: Lt. Gen. 
and Mrs. LeRoy Lutes, Lt. Gen. and Mrs. 
R. A. Wheeler, Maj. Gen. and Mrs. George 


J. Richards, Maj. Gen .and Mrs. E. 8. 
Hughes, Maj. Gen. and Mrs. L. D. Miller, 
Maj. Gen. and Mrs. E. F. Witsell, Maj. 
Gen. and Mrs. Daniel Noce, Maj. Get. 
and Mrs. T. B. Larkin, Maj. Gen. and 
Mrs. A. H. Waitt, Maj. Gen. H. & 
Loughry, (Retd.), Brig. Gen. and Mrs 
Joseph F. Battley, Brig. Gen. and Mrs 
G. K. Heiss, Brig. Gen. and Mrs. J. J 


O’Hare, Brig. Gen. and Mrs. H. B. Sayler. 
Brig. Gen. and Mrs. E. L. Harrison, Col. 
and Mrs. Robt. S. Moore, Col. and Mrs. 
Eugene Foster, Col. and Mrs. Den Nelson, 


and Lt. Col. and Mrs. W. H. Heavy. ; 

Also present were: Senator and Mrs 
John L. McClellan, Senator and Mrs. 
Chapman Revercomb, Senator and Drs 
Claude Pepper, Hon. and Mrs. Lesli¢ 
Biffle, and Mrs. F. W. Coleman. 





W eddings and Engagements 
(Continued from Page 1326) 
flew across the Pacific to assist 
evacuation of her fellow nurses. 
Col. W. C. Mauldin, Mitchel Field, was 
best man while the — n —_ 
Col. E. B. Broadhurst, Col. J. 5 wet 
Col. George C. MacDowell ae Col. A. 
Prentiss. aia 
After a honeymoon in Canada, Col. be 
Mrs. Hipps will return to W: ashing +ies 
where the Colonel will resume his du . 
in the A-5 Plans Office of the Strateg 
Air Command at Bolling Field. 


in the 
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